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General Information 


Mailing Address 


Salisbury State University 
1101 Camden Avenue 
Salisbury, Maryland 21801-6860 


Specific correspondence should be addressed as follows: 


AGMISSION 2 decided heer. Dean of Admissions 
Transcript Of A@GCONG . «cc: caicseces iiatds hi beaectualpaarenceoss Registrar 
Business Matters ............... Vice President of Administration 

and Finance 
General Matters oo... eee. Director of Public Relations 
Graduate Admission ..............cccccceeseeeeeee Dean of Admissions 
Summer Sessions/Winter Term ..........ccccceesceeesseneee Registrar 


Information about Salisbury State University, including 
a colorful photo tour, is available on the University’s home 
page at the following Web site: www.ssu.edu. 


Telephone Number 


410-543-6000 

FAX 410-543-6068 
TTY 410-543-6083 
1-888-543-0148 


Catalogue Notice 


This catalogue is a guide for information and not a 
contract. The University reserves the right to change re- 
quirements for degrees, prerequisites, fees, scheduling 
and related matters. All changes are implemented so 
that new curricular requirements will not work hardships 
on students who have entered under an earlier set of 
requirements. The Schedule of Semester Course Offer- 
ings, published biannually by the Office of the Registrar, 
provides the official list of University course offerings. 


Family Educational Rights 
And Privacy Act 


Under the provisions of the Family Educational 
Rights and Privacy Act, SSU provides student directory 
information without prior consent of students. Directory 
information includes a student’s name, local address (if 
listed), date and place of birth, major fields of study, 
participation in officially recognized activities and sports, 
weight and height (of an athletic team member), dates 
of attendance, degrees and awards received, and most 
recent previous educational agency or institution at- 
tended, as well as a listing of officers of student organi- 
zations (including names and addresses). 

Students who want more or less than directory 
information released should notify the Office of the Vice 
President of Student Affairs, Guerrieri University Center. 


Equal Opportunity Policy 


It is the policy of Salisbury State University to pro- 
vide equal employment and educational opportunities 
without regard to race, color, religion, national origin, 
sex, age, marital status, handicap or sexual orienta- 
tion. More specifically, it is the University’s policy to 
make decisions regarding educational opportunities 
and employment including recruitment, hiring, promo- 
tion and other terms and conditions of employment 
without discrimination. Inquiries should be directed to 
Affirmative Action Officer, Salisbury State University, 
1101 Camden Avenue, Salisbury, Maryland 21801-6860. 
Telephone 410-543-6025. 


Accreditations 


Salisbury State University is accredited by the following 
groups and organizations: 


American Chemical Society 

American Medical Association Committee on Allied Health Education 
and Accreditation 

Council on Social Work Education 

International Association of Management Education (AACSB) 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools 

National Accrediting Agency for Clinical Laboratory Sciences 

National Athletic Trainers’ Association 

National League for Nursing 


Designations 


Salisbury State University has the following designations: 


Maryland State Publications Depository 

Serviceman’s Opportunity College 

U.S. Government Selective Document Depository 
American Association of Botanical Gardens and Arboreta 


Memberships 


Salisbury State University is a member of the following 
organizations: 


American Association for Higher Education 

American Association of State Colleges & Universities 
American Council on Education 

American Educational Research Association 

College Entrance Examination Board 

North Eastern Association of Graduate Schools 

Council on Social Work Education 

American Association of Colleges of Nursing 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 


University System of Maryland 


Salisbury State University is a member of the Uni- 
versity System of Maryland, which is comprised of 11 
campuses, about 70 centers and institutes, and three 
other research and public service institutes. 
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University Calendar 


The following dates are subject to change. Check 


the Registration Bulletin each semester for updated in- 
formation. 


FALL SEMESTER 1998 


August 31 (Monday) 

November 26-27 (Thursday-Friday) 
December 11 (Friday) 

December 14-18 (Monday-Friday) 
December 20 (Sunday) 


WINTER TERM 1999 


January 4 (Monday) 
January 26 (Tuesday) 


SPRING SEMESTER 1999 


January 28 (Thursday) 

March 22-26 (Monday-Friday) 
May 14 (Friday) 

May 17-21 (Monday-Friday) 
May 22 (Saturday) 


SUMMER SESSIONS 1999 


June 1-July 2 
July 6-August 6 
June 21-July 29 


FALL SEMESTER 1999 


September 1 (Wednesday) 

November 25-26 (Thursday-Friday) 
December 14 (Tuesday) 

December 16-22 (Thursday-Wednesday) 
December 19 (Sunday) 


WINTER TERM 2000 


January 4 (Tuesday) 
January 27 (Thursday) 


SPRING SEMESTER 2000 


January 31 (Monday) 

March 20-24 (Monday-Friday) 
May 16 (Tuesday) 

May 18-24 (Thursday-Wednesday) 
May 27 (Saturday) 


SUMMER SESSIONS 2000 
May 30-June 30 
July 5 - August 7 
June 19 - July 28 


Classes begin 
Thanksgiving vacation 
Classes end 

Final exams 
Commencement 


Classes begin 
Term ends 


Classes begin 
Spring break 
Classes end 
Final exams 
Commencement 


Summer Session | 
Summer Session I 
Summer Session III 


Classes begin 
Thanksgiving vacation 
Classes end 

Final exams 
Commencement 


Classes begin 
Term ends 


Classes begin 
Spring break 
Classes end 
Final exams 
Commencement 


Summer Session | 
Summer Session II 
Summer Session III 
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The University 


Mission Statement 


Salisbury State University’s mission is to cultivate 
and sustain a superior, student-centered learning com- 
munity where students, faculty and staff are viewed as 
both teachers and learners, and where a commitment 
to excellence permeates all aspects of University life. 
We recruit exceptional and diverse faculty, staff, un- 
dergraduate and graduate students and support them 
as they work together to reach the University’s goals. 
Serving Maryland and the Mid-Atlantic region, we are 
concerned participants in responding to the educational, 
economic, cultural and social needs of our community 
and believe that service is a vital component of civic 
life. Our highest purpose is to empower our students 
with the knowledge, skills and core values that contrib- 
ute to life-long learning and active citizenship in a demo- 
cratic society and interdependent world. 


Values 


The core values of Salisbury State University are 
excellence, student-centeredness, learning, commu- 
nity, civic engagement and diversity. We believe these 
values must be lived and experienced as integral to 
everyday campus life so that students make the con- 
nection between what they learn and how they live. 


Excellence: Excellence, the standard against 
which all University activities and outcomes are mea- 
sured, connotes the perfection and the quality for which 
we strive and hold ourselves accountable. We accept 
the notion that the quality of a university depends on 
the heads and hearts of those in it. 


Student-Centeredness: Our students are the 
primary reason for our existence. Our focus is on their 
academic and individual success and on their health 
and well-being. We are committed to helping students 
learn to make reasoned decisions and to be account- 
able for the outcomes of the decisions they have made. 


Learning: We believe that learning is fundamen- 
tal to living a life with purpose in an increasingly inter- 
related world and that our role is to teach students not 
what to think, but how to think. The University intro- 
duces students to a system of ideas about the nature 
of humanity, the universe, and the world created by art 
and thought. Through active learning, service learn- 
ing, international experience and co-curricular activi- 
ties, students connect research to practice, and theory 
to action. : 


Community: Salisbury State University takes 
pride in being a caring and civil place where individu- 
als accept their obligations to the group, learn through 


their interactions and relationships with others, where 
governance is shared, and where the focus is on the 
common good. We honor the heritage and traditions of 
the institution which serve as a foundation for future 
change. 


Civic Engagement: The University stands as a 
part of, rather than apart from, the local and regional 
community. Recognizing its history and traditions, we 
seek to improve the quality of life for citizens in the 
region. We believe it is our responsibility to enrich cul- 
tural life, enhance the conduct of public affairs and con- 
tribute to the advancement of the region. We seek to 
instill in our students a lifelong commitment to civic 
engagement. 


Diversity: Salisbury State University views itself 
as a just community where there is respect for the value 
of global, societal and individual differences and com- 
mitment to equal opportunity. Diversity is purposefully 
cultivated as a way to strengthen and enhance our 
University community. 


History 


In 1922, the Maryland Legislature established a 
commission to determine a location for a two-year col- 
lege on the state’s Eastern Shore. A site at Salisbury 
was selected and the institution opened in September 
1925. 

The college’s two-year course of study was in- 
creased to three years in 1931 and to four years in 
1934. Following this, and by action of the Legislature 
of 1935, the College was authorized to grant the Bach- 
elor of Science. 

The academic program expanded in 1947 and in 
1960, offering four-year programs in arts and sciences, 
providing students with a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 
of Science. The University continues to meet the in- 
creasing demands of society for quality education and 
today offers a variety of undergraduate programs in 
liberal arts, sciences and in the professional fields of 
business administration, education, medical technol- 
ogy, nursing, respiratory therapy and social work. 

In 1962, the state board of trustees approved a 
graduate program leading to the Master of Education, 
followed with a Master of Arts in English (1974), a Mas- 
ter of Arts in psychology (1975), a Master of Business 
Administration (1981), a Master of Science with a ma- 


jor in nursing (1982), a Master of Education with a ma- 


jor in public school administration (1994), a Master of 
Arts in Teaching (1996) and a Master of Arts with a 
major in history (1998). | 

In 1988, the state Legislature approved the name 
change from College to University. Today, Salisbury 
State University is a nationally accredited, four-year 
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comprehensive university offering 38 distinct under- 
graduate and graduate degree programs in a friendly 
atmosphere that encourages close relationships be- 
tween faculty and students. 


Location 


Salisbury State University is located on U.S. Route 
13 at the southern edge of Salisbury, MD, which has a 
metropolitan population of 70,000 and lies 30 miles west 
of Ocean City, MD; 115 miles southeast of Baltimore 
MD, and Washington, D.C.; 125 miles south of Phila- 
delphia, PA; and 125 miles north of Norfolk, VA. 


Organization 


. Responsibility for the administration of the Univer- 
sity is assigned to the president, who is appointed by 
the University System of Maryland Board of Regents. 
The president is assisted in the administration of the 
University by academic, student services and business 
administrators. Appointments to these positions, to 
other administrative offices and to the faculty and staff 
of the University are made by the president. 

__ The Franklin P. Perdue School of Business, the 
Seidel School of Education and Professional Studies 
the Charles R. and Martha N. Fulton School of Liberal 
Arts and the Richard A. Henson School of Science and 
Technology offer the University’s curriculum. School 
hinge mie heads and individual faculty mem- 

ort to the ini 
cer geet i provost in all matters pertaining to 
The Franklin P. Perdue School of Busi in- 
i the faculties of accounting, SEHK os deeninis. 
nee economics and management information SySs- 
The Samuel W. and Marilyn C. Seidel 
Tae eine eee Sal: Studies ay goa 
education, milita 
Raveh dice aah ry science, physical educa- 
_ The Charles R. and Martha N. Fult 
Liberal Arts includes the faculties of sit eBid. 
tion arts, English, history, liberal studies, modern lan- 
guages (French, German, Spanish), music, philosophy, 
political Science, psychology and sociology. 7 
The Richard A. Henson School of Science and 
Technology includes the faculties of biology, chemis- 
try, environmental health, geography and regional plan- 
ning, mathematical and computer sciences, medical 
technology, nursing, physics and respiratory therapy. 


Facilities 
The Administrative Services Buildi 
ng, situated 
- cl ogebe 13 entrance, houses the Administrative 
S, lelecommunications, Work Experi 
Public Safety offices. saat toias 
The Alumni House, on Camden A 
' venue oppo- 
site the Holloway Hall entrance, serves alumni other. 
ings and houses the offices of Alumni Relations and 
Institutional Advancement. 
The Bellavance Honors Center. o 
, on the corner of 
Camden Avenue and Loblolly Lane, has offices, class- 
rooms and social gathering areas for students enrolled 
in the Thomas E. Bellavance Honors Program. 
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Blackwell Library is located near the center of 
the campus. In addition to book and periodical hold- 
ings, there are many special collections including gov- 
ernment documents, a curriculum laboratory and the 
Maryland Room. The online catalog provides direct 
access to and borrowing privileges from the other |i- 
braries of the University System of Maryland. 

Caruthers Hall, situated near Route 13 to the right 

of the University’s main entrance, houses the Learn- 
ing Center; department offices for social work and 
teacher education; classrooms; faculty offices; a 225- 
seat auditorium; and the Communications Center 
which includes public radio station WSCL. ! 
___ The Center for Conflict Resolution Inc., based 
in the two-story red house on the southwest corner of 
College and Camden avenues, provides the commu- 
nity with the means to replace adversarial and violent 
modes of resolving conflict with nonviolent, collabora- 
tive processes and techniques. Through the center, in- 
dividuals and groups can learn to communicate con- 
Structively, thoughtfully and compassionately. 
ba A lps center offers fee-based mediation and train- 
ing to businesses, schools, hospitals, organizations and 
individuals on the Delmarva peninsula. Classes are 
taught in conflict resolution and mediation skills with 
the opportunity to teach these skills to children and 
youth in local schools. 
The center also serves as the headquarters of the 
interdisciplinary conflict resolution and peace studies 
minor. The C. Phillip Bosserman Peace Library is on 
the main floor of the center and contains reference 
materials related to social justice, peace studies. con- 
flict resolution and other relevant information. ) 

The Commons is located on the south end of the 
campus with a walking link directly connecting it to the 
Guerrieri University Center. The food court provides 
: 5 gk ne selections per meal. This beautiful 

also houses 
m+ Da the book store and the campus 

Devilbiss Science Hall is located at the south 
end of the campus mall. In addition to 22 classrooms 
and 27 Offices, it contains laboratories for biological 
Mahi He and physics. Special 

are - 
Pe 20 dnt a cewere oan a theatre-lecture hall seat- 
he Faculty House, situated on Ca 
across from Nanticoke Hall, is a forum Sebel hale 
Ings and professional gatherings. A large, partially se- 
cluded rear yard is also available for faculty events 

Fulton Hall, the newest academic facility on cam- 
pus, contains a black box theatre: a photography stu- 
dio and darkrooms; ceramics, drawing, graphic design 
painting and sculpture studios: the faculty offices for 
the Art, Communication Arts and Music departments: 

ih electronic Plano room; practice and listening rooms 
be) music students and orchestra; and choral rehearsal 
Ban The departments of Sociology and Political 
cience, the Computer Center, the dean’s office gen- 
eral Purpose classrooms, a lecture hall and the Uni- 
versity Gallery are also located in Fulton Hall. 
xe Galleries at Salisbury State University ex- 
en s the University’s cultural commitment to the com- 
munity. The University Gallery (Fulton Hall) and Atrium 
Gallery (Guerrieri University Center) comprise a re- 
grona membership-supported free arts resource. 
; e Graduate House, on Camden Avenue across 
rom the residence halls, features Seminar rooms, quiet 


study areas, lounges and a computer room with four 
computers, modems and a laser printer. 

The Guerrieri University Center, located on Dog- 
wood Drive, includes a lounge, snack bar, convenience 
store, meeting rooms, games room, service desk, Vice 
President of Student Affairs Office, Career Services, 
Student Counseling Services, the Atrium. Gallery, stu- 
dent radio station WSUR and offices of student organi- 
zations and. of Multiethnic Student Services. An auto- 
mated teller machine (ATM) is located just outside the 
north enirance. 

Holloway Hall, the administrative office building 
of the University, contains most administrative and fac- 
ulty offices, some classrooms and the Franklin P. Per- 
due School of Business. Holloway Hall also houses a 
modern 776-seat auditorium and the Social Room. 

The Indoor Tennis Center, located on Milford 
Street near the Power Professional Building, includes 
three tennis courts, lobby area, pro shop, showers and 
locker rooms. Recreational play, varsity team use, 
membership times and organized league play are avail- 
able seven days a week throughout the year. 

The International House, adjacent to the cam- 
pus, serves as the residence for four students and pro- 
vides a focal point for internationally oriented activities 
of international and native students, faculty and admin- 
istrators. 

The International Students’ Residence, on the 
northeast corner of Camden and College avenues, pro- 
vides residence-hall-style housing for seven interna- 
tional students and a house manager. 

Information Technology is located on the first 
and second floors of Fulton Hall. The administrative 
computer system is a Digital Equipment Corporation 
VAX running the IA/SCT suite of products. Academic 
computing is supported ona Novell 4.11 network. The 
Novell network system provides GroupWise e-mail and 
Netscape Internet access across the campus. Seven 
general purpose PC and MAC computer labs are lo- 
cated in the following buildings: Fulton Hall, Devilbiss 
Hall, Guerrieri Center and the Power building. These 
labs provide a setting for instructing as well as open 
use to faculty and students. 

The Learning Center, located ‘in Caruthers Hall, 
provides a range of services for students needing aca- 
demic assistance including diagnostic testing, individual 
and small-group tutoring, self-paced learning programs, 
and formal courses in basic skill areas of reading, writ- 
ing, mathematics and study techniques. The center is 
open daily for walk-in or referral visits. 

Maggs Physical Activities Center includes a 
large arena, swimming pool, dance studio, Nautilus 
room, strength room, classrooms, offices, large multi- 
purpose gymnasium, three racquetball courts, varsity 
and intramural locker rooms, training room, equipment 
room and reception area. 

The Maintenance Building houses the Central 
Stores and the motor pool. 

Outdoor Athletics Facilities include a multi-use 
stadium; varsity fields for baseball, field hockey, soc- 
cer and softball; practice fields; an all-weather, 400- 
meter track; lighted intramural fields; two sand volley- 
ball courts; and 12 tennis courts featuring plexi-pave 
surfaces with six lighted for night play. The baseball 
diamond features an Astroturf infield, the only one in 
the state. 

The Philosophy House, adjacent to campus on 
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College Avenue, is home to the Philosophy Department, 
a small philosophy library, and classroom and study 
areas. 

Potomac Hall houses classrooms, faculty offices 
and the Modern.Languages Laboratory. 

Powell Hall, near the center of campus, provides 
offices for financial aid and the Crossroads campus 
club. 

The Power Professional Building, located by the 
athletics fields on the east campus, houses laborato- 
ries and offices for medical technology, nursing and 
respiratory therapy; offices for computer science, math- 
ematics and military science; classrooms; a computer 
lab: and the Research Center for Delmarva History and 
Culture. 

The President’s Residence is situated on a 4 1/2- 
acre expanse, linked to the Alumni House and Bella- 
vance Honors Center, opposite the Holloway Hall en- 
trance. 

The Research Center for Delmarva History and 
Culture, formed by the merger of the Delmarva His- 
torical Archives Center and the Folklore Archives at 
Salisbury State University, is dedicated to preserving 
the uniqueness of the history and culture of the 
Delmarva Peninsula. It is available to students at SSU, 
other scholars and researchers; and to the community 
at large. Collections include private papers, letters, dia- 

ries, business and land records, oral histories and 
folklife studies from and about the Delmarva Penin- 
sula. The center is in the Power Professional Building 
and is open during the academic year and by appoint- 
ment. 

Residence Halls offer students a variety of living 
environments and lifestyle options. Pocomoke and 
Wicomico halls house freshman men, Manokin and 
Nanticoke halls house freshman women. Coeduca- 
tional facilities include Chesapeake, Chester, Choptank, 

St. Martin and Severn halls. Dogwood Village, a modu- 
lar housing complex, consists of 14 buildings, each 
housing 10 students in single rooms. The halls feature 
lounges offering television, conversational groupings and 
study areas as well as laundry and vending facilities. 

Student Health Services, located in the south end 
of Holloway Hall, includes a waiting room, four treat- 
ment rooms, a combined utility room/laboratory and 
two offices. 


Centers and Institutes 


Project Management Group 

The Project Management Group (PMG), an en- 
tity of the Perdue School of Business, offers consulting 
services to a variety of clients including private busi- 
nesses, government agencies, non-profit and commu- 
nity organizations. PMG works on applied research and 
analysis projects with an emphasis on market research 
through its Mid-Atlantic Sales and Marketing Insti- 
tute (MASMI) and international business development 
through its European American Business Institute 
(EABI). 

The PMG runs the Eastern Shore office of the 
Maryland Export Assistance Network (MEAN), a 
service of the Office of International Business— 
Maryland's Department of Business and Economic 
Development (DBED). MEAN provides companies in 
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the eight Eastern Shore counties with international 
business, trade and investment assistance by combin- 
ing ise State and federal resources. 
rough the Enterprise Development Grou 

(EDG), the PMG acts as the Metithies saath arm of 
SSU, providing one-stop-shopping access to the 
University’s technology, know-how and other outreach 
assets. The EDG is also the technical assistance cen- 
ter for all on-campus enterprise development activities. 
The group continually scans the external environment, 
identifies community needs, and brings individuals and/ 
or campus outreach entities together with our partners 
in the community. 


Business Resource Center 


The Perdue School’s Business Resource Cen- 
ter (BRC) supports economic development and busi- 
ness on the Eastern Shore of Maryland and, in a 
broader context, the Delmarva Peninsula. The BRC 
consists of three key organizations which cover the full 
spectrum of support to business and economic devel- 
opment: 

The Small Business Development Cen 
(SBDC) is a joint federal (Small Bisinéés nt peated 
tion) and state program and is part of a national net- 
work of centers. It provides expert counsel and train- 
Ing programs to small businesses and to individuals 
who want to start a new business. The SBDC serves 
all counties in Maryland’s Eastern Shore and has of- 
fices a wee Mills as well as Salisbury. 

e Perdue Center for Professional Develop- 
ment (PCPD) provides quality education and ttalding 
programs for regional business owners and other pro- 
fessionals using academic resources and existing busi- 
ness expertise. The PCPD administers the Supervised 
Credit Program, which provides consulting and other 
business support to all businesses on the Eastern 
Shore having federal loans (and some grants) provided 
under the Rural Development Center and the Mary- 
land Neighborhood Business Development Program 
Currently, there are 57 businesses in the program, 
which was established to improve the probability of loan 
repayment and, where possible, profitability beyond that 
anticipated at loan settlement. Another important as- 


pect of this program is the development of a model for 
sep re ti support to federal loans. 
é Lower Shore Manufacturing Netw 

(LSMN) Stimulates and facilitates the acvolonnent 
application and commercialization of existing and 
emerging technologies on the Lower Eastern Shore. 
The LSMN coordinates the efforts of the manufactur- 
ing and business community, the educational system 
and the government to meet economic development 
needs. The LSMN is operated under a grant from the 
Maryland Department of Business and Economic de- 
velopment and supports its Eastern Shore Office of 
Regional Response. The LSMN works in partnership 
with Student Career Development to build a working 
relationship between secondary and post-secondary 
schools in Wicomico, Worcester and Somerset coun- 
ties and local manufacturers to develop a “homegrown” 
work force that will meet the companies’ growing needs. 
Coordinating plant tours for teachers, staff and students 
coordinating manufacturing ambassadors with teach- 
ers and their classes, placing student or teacher in- 
terns into the workplace and facilitating blended instruc- 
tion into the curriculum are the primary goals of the 
program. Student Career Development is operated 


under a grant from the Maryland State Department of 
Education. 


Alumni Association 


The Alumni Association maintains ties with 22,000 
alumni in all 50 states and several foreign countries 
Many of these alumni are vigorous supporters of the 
vane through the association. 

e association’s objectives are to develo 
foster an abiding loyalty for Salisbury State nbverate, 
to promote a professional and ethical spirit that will 
characterize SSU’s alumni members, to encourage 
participation in all activities that pertain to the better- 
ment and growth of the University, and to unite Salis- 
bury State graduates and undergraduates. : 

The University Office of Alumni Relations serves 
asa liaison between the association, the University and 
alumni. For information, call 410-543-6042 (toll free at 
888-729-2586) or e-mail alumni@ ssu.edu. 


Admission 


General Information 


Salisbury State University invites applications from 
all who are interested in pursuing programs in 29 ma- 
jors leading to undergraduate degrees. Qualification 
for admission is determined without regard to race, 
color, religion, national origin or sex. Students who ma- 
triculate following acceptance assume responsibility for 
upholding the standards and traditions of the Univer- 
sity and adhering to its regulations. 


Campus Visits 

The University encourages prospective students 
and their families to tour the campus and confer with 
the admissions staff. The Admissions Office provides 
tours every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 1:30 
p.m. except holidays when the University is closed. 
Those who find the above times inconvenient may call 
the Admissions Office at 410-543-6161 for a specific 
appointment. All tours originate from the undergradu- 
ate Admissions Office. 

In addition to weekday visits, there are several 
Saturday open houses held each semester. For more 
information about the open house schedule, call or write 
the Admissions Office. 


Application Requirements 


And Procedures 


Admissions requirements set forth in the follow- 
ing sections are minimum requirements that may be 
subject to change after the Undergraduate Catalogue 
has been printed. In such cases, changes in admis- 
sions policy will be publicized. 


Application Forms 

Applications for admission, catalogues and other 
information regarding the University may be obtained 
on request from the Office of Admissions, from admis- 
sions representatives at college programs and on the 
web site. Many high school guidance offices and com- 
munity colleges may also provide admission informa- 
tion. 


Application Fee 
A $30 non-refundable application fee is required 
with each application. 


Freshman Admission Options 

Salisbury State University considers freshman ap- 
plicants under three admissions plans. 

Early Decision is for high school seniors who have 
solid academic profiles and who are willing to make a 
firm commitment to attend SSU if admitted. Early deci- 
sion applicants must submit their applications by De- 


cember 15. Decisions are made by January 15 and a 
nonrefundable deposit is required within two weeks of 
notification. 

Regular Admission is the plan under which most 
students enter SSU. Regular admission is open to quali- 
fied high school students who apply for admission by 
February 1. Candidates are usually notified of the ad- 
mission action by March 15. Those who are admitted 
have until May 1 to confirm their space in the class by 
submitting a deposit. 

Early Admission is an admission option for aca- 
demically talented high school students. Students who 
have completed the junior year of high school may. be 
considered for acceptance into the regular University 
program provided they present evidence of outstand- 
ing academic achievement, commendable scores on 
the Scholastic Assessment Test | or ACT, a positive rec- 
ommendation from the high school and a certification 
of eligibility for a high school diploma under the early 
admission program. A personal interview with an SSU 
admissions officer is required. 


Transfer Admission 
Beginning December 15, the Admissions Office will 
respond on a rolling basis to transfer applicants. 


Suggested Deadlines 

Suggested filing deadlines for fall admissions are 
January 15 for freshman applicants and March 1 for 
transfer students. Readmission deadlines are Decem- 
ber 1 and July 1. Applications received after the sug- 
gested filing dates are considered on a space-available 
basis. 

Students applying for the spring semester will be 
notified of the decision on their applications beginning 
September 15, on a rolling admissions plan, provided 
their files are complete. The University reserves the right 
to close admissions when the projected enrollment is met. 

Freshman students seeking on-campus housing for 
the fall semester who are guaranteed a room must com- 
plete the admissions process by May 1. Transfer stu- 
dents who are guaranteed housing must meet their 
specified deadline for the acceptance fee to reserve a 
space on campus. Payment of the $200 acceptance 
fee completes the admissions process. Students pay- 
ing the acceptance fee past their deadline will be housed 
on a space-available basis. 

Students seeking on-campus housing for the spring 
semester also will be housed on a space-available basis. 


Academic Scholarships 

Each fall, the University awards nearly $1 million 
in academic scholarships. The admissions application 
automatically qualifies students for consideration for 
these academic scholarships. 

The minimum requirements for scholarship consid- 
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Admission 


eration are a 3.25 high school record in academic sub- 

jects and 1250 on the SAT | or 28 on the ACT. 
Entering freshmen who meet minimum require- 

ments are contacted by the appropriate awarding group. 


Social Security Number 


_ All students are asked to submit their Social Se- 
curity number. International students are encouraged 
to file for a Social Security number although they are 
not eligible for Social Security benefits. The Social Se- 
curity number is used as a student identifier in main- 
taining academic and financial records. This number 
is included on the student’s photo identification card 
(ID), which is solicited in connection with various Uni- 
versity-related athletics, social and cultural events. 
Blackwell Library and the Commons have electronic 
Card readers and valid identification cards are required 
for the use of these facilities. 

| Students’ disclosure of their Social Security num- 
ber is voluntary. The student Social Security number is 
only released to agencies or individuals outside the 
University at the request of the student or in accor- 
dance with federal and state requirements in regard to 
financial aid awards, Internal Revenue Service for stu- 
dent employee salary reporting and state controller's 
debt collection procedure. 


For High School Graduates 


Applicants whose academic qualifications give 
promise of success in college are admitted to Salisbury 
State University. The Admissions Office evaluates 
applicants’ chances for academic success consider- 
ing the applicant’s high school record, scores on the 
SAT | or ACT, essay and the recommendations of the 
high school principals or guidance counselors. 

Applicants are urged to take the SAT | or ACT no 
later than the last fall testing date. Test scores from the 
junior year are acceptable. The ETS code number for 
Salisbury State University is 5403 and the ACT code is 
; fs eee eee the administering of the SAT | 

ay be obtaine | i 
nama y from any high school guidance 

Students planning to enter college are enc 

to complete the college prebardion siric aie apa 
school. Within the college preparatory curriculum, a 
prospective student should have met the following mini- 
mum requirements for admission: four credits in En- 
glish with at least one credit in composition, one credit 
in American literature and one credit in English titera- 
ture; three credits in the social sciences; two credits in 
laboratory-based sciences; three credits in mathemat- 
ics, with at least two credits in Algebra | and II and one 
credit in geometry; and two years in a foreign language 
Students lacking any of the above admissions specifi- 
igo ie contact the dean of admissions. 

_ Normally, successful candidates for admissi 
Salisbury State University demonstrate steaniy onlione 
potential by earning at least above average grades in 
a solid academic program along with scoring above 
the national average on the SAT | or ACT. 


“All international students who attend Sali 
isbury State University will be given 
Any student who does not demonstrate adequate proficiency in English wil sigan 


be withdrawn from the University. 
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For Non-High School Graduates 


Applicants who are not high school graduates may 
qualify for admission by earning satisfactory grades on 
the High School Equivalency Examinations adminis- 
tered by the State Department of Education and by 
receiving the high school equivalency diploma. The ap- 
plicant should contact the local board of education to 
make arrangements to take the examinations. SAT or 
ACT scores are required. 


For International Students* 


Admission may be offered to international students 
who demonstrate appropriate academic ability, profi- 
ciency in the English language and the ability to finance 
all costs for their education. Applicants must have offi- 
cial documentation submitted to the Admissions Office 
certifying completion of at least the equivalent of an 
American academic high school diploma and the re- 
sults of their Test of English as a Foreign Language 
(TOEFL). The University requires a minimum score of 
950 on the TOEFL exam. International students also 
must complete our Summary of Education and Decla- 
ration of Finances forms and return them to the Admis- 
sions Office. Information about test dates and test cen- 
ters for the TOEFL may be obtained by writing to Test 
of English as a Foreign Language, P.O. Box 6151 
Princeton, NJ 08541-6151, USA. Applicants who meet 
all requirements will be offered undergraduate admission. 


For Immigrant Students* 


Any student applying for admission who 
se native 
language is other than English will be required to dem- 
ae hed acceptable level of English proficiency in 
daition to meeting the basic requirements for is- 
sion to the University. ‘ An 


For Veterans 


__ Veterans and dependents of veteran [- 
gible for Gl benefits and who have a hichealne a 
ploma or equivalency may be admitted to Salisbury 
State University. Veterans who have attended other » 
colleges since their discharge are not included in this 
policy and should seek admission through the normal 
transfer Process. Priority for the acceptance of veter- 
ans ae eo to Maryland residents. 

n addition to high school or college tr 
each veteran must provide the bine Panda 
a certificate of eligibility. Since it generally takes 60 days 
or more to clear a VA application, applicants are en- 
couraged to contact their nearest VA office within suffi- 
cient time prior to registration at SSU. Initial contact for 
implementation of benefits should be directed to the 
Salisbury State University Office of Veteran Affairs. 


Placement Testing 


All entering freshmen (and transfer students wi 
less than 24 credits) may be subject to comet Ved 
ng In reading, writing and mathematics after being 
: mitted to the University. Requirements for taking these 
pm are determined by the individual student’s SAT | or 

CT scores. The testing is administered as part of the 
new student advising and registration program. 


kore Placement Examination upon their arrival on campus. 
equired to enroll in. the compensatory English program or 


Those students who exhibit a weakness in the ba- 
sic skills can participate in a prescribed program to ad- 
dress their weakness. 


For Transfer Students 

Students with acceptable records may be admit- 
ted from other regionally accredited collegiate institu- 
tions with requirements similar to those of Salisbury 
State University. Transfer students should request ap- 
plication forms for admission from the Office of Admis- 
sions and are subject to the same payment procedures 
as incoming freshmen. 

To be considered for admission as a transfer stu- 
dent, a student must have earned at least 24 semester 
hours of college-level credit at an accredited commu- 
nity college or four-year college or university, and have 
a minimum 2.0 average on a four-point scale. If the 
student has attended two or more institutions, the over- 
all 2.0 will be computed on grades received in courses 
earned at all institutions attended unless the student 
presents an Associate of Arts degree. The University’s 
admission policy for entering freshmen, however, will 
apply to transfer students who have attempted fewer 
than 24 semester hours of credit at another institution. 

Transfer students from accredited colleges en- 
rolled in transfer programs will receive credit for the 
work that they have completed, with few exceptions. 
College Level Examination Program (CLEP) credit will 
be evaluated based on individual scores. Evaluations 
of students’ previous coursework will be forwarded to 
them within several weeks of their admission. After 
being admitted to the University, students may make 
an appointment with a counselor in the Admissions Of- 
fice to review the evaluation of transfer credit and to 
discuss selection of courses. 


General Transfer Policies 

1. Transfer credits are evaluated by the Admissions 
Office. Such credits may generally be applied to 
the 120 hours (minimum) of credit required for 
graduation and, if approved by the appropriate de- 
partment, may count toward requirements in a 
major at Salisbury State University. 

2. A student attending Salisbury State University in 
any regular fall or spring semester has until the end 
of the semester to complete all forms and to have 
official transcripts of all prior work from other insti- 
tutions sent to the SSU Admissions Office. 

3. Grades do not transfer; the grade point average for 
a transfer student is computed only on the basis of 
coursework completed at SSU. Once a course is 
taken at Salisbury State University, the SSU grade 
point average is not affected by repeating the course 
at another institution. Grades of transfer courses 
will be calculated for admission to specific academic 
programs that require a particular grade point av- 
erage. However, credit earned while a student is 
enrolled in recognized cooperative programs with 
other Maryland state colleges and universities will 
be accepted as credit earned at Salisbury State Uni- 
versity. Coursework and grades earned will be ap- 
plied toward graduation requirements at SSU and 
these grades will be counted in the SSU grade point 
average. 

4. Credits earned in or transferred from a community 
college will be limited to 64 credits, and these hours 


Admission 


may only be applied to credit at the 100 or 200 level. 

5. To be eligible for the baccalaureate degree from 
Salisbury State University, transfer students must 
earn at least the final 30 hours of credit from this 
institution. Students enrolled in officially recognized 
cooperative institutions may include coursework 
taken at cooperative institutions in their final 30 
hours at the University. 

6. Questions concerning the evaluation of transfer 
credit should be directed to the Office of Admis- 
sions. Students may appeal evaluations to the Of- 
fice of the Vice President of Academic Affairs within 
the academic year in which the evaluations were 
made. Transfer evaluations more than one year old 
are not subject to appeal. 


Course-by-Course Evaluation of Transfer Credit 


Students will have their work evaluated on a 
course-by-course basis. Detailed information concern- 
ing recommended transfer programs may be obtained 
by accessing SSU’s Web site regarding transfer stu- 
dents. Courses a transferring student plans to apply 
toward a degree at Salisbury State University are evalu- 
ated in one of the following four categories: 


Approved for General Education credit 
2. Approved for lower-level credit 

3. Approved for upper-level credit 

4. Not approved for transfer credit 


All courses approved for transfer credit will be listed 
as specific courses, as General Education or as elec- 
tive credit at Salisbury State University. In order for any 
of these courses to qualify for upper-level credit at SSU, 
they must be taught at the upper level both at SSU and 
at the sending institution. All lower-level courses from 
the sending institution, all courses from community 
colleges and all courses which are upper level at the 
sending institution but which are lower level at Salis- 
bury State University will be evaluated as lower-level 
courses. Some transferred courses, either upper level 
or lower level, may be used to satisfy requirements in 
particular majors. Each department determines its own 
policies in this matter and evaluates each student's 
record on a course-by-course basis. 

While most courses from other accredited institu- 
tions are applicable to a degree at Salisbury State 
University, courses the University views as not aca- 
demic in nature and which are not compatible with ex- 
isting programs may not be transferred to the Univer- 
sity and applied toward degrees. 


For Former SSU Students 


—_— 


Readmission 

Matriculated students who do not enroll at the Uni- 
versity during a regular fall or spring semester must 
apply for readmission through the Admissions Office. 
Students who have been academically dismissed may 
only apply for readmission once they have reduced their 
deficit point totals to the appropriate levels. Students 
must declare a major at the time of readmission. 

Students who have attended other institutions 
since leaving Salisbury State University must arrange 
to have official transcripts sent from those institutions 
directly to the Office of Admissions. 

The deadline for applications for fall semester is 
July 1; for the spring semester, December 1. However, 
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the University rese i 
rves the right to clos issi 
when the enrollment limit is pty on el om nat 


Academic Clemency Policy 


Sh aw ately State University recognizes that some 
tat hi may, for a variety of reasons, develop aca- 
cords that do not reflect their true abilities. 


Students who leave the University with poor academic 


re 
cords may wish to receive academic clemency upon 


their return. To enc 
; Ourage students to try again 
” unsuccessful experience, the University os re nad 
extend academic clemency, ee 


Students who have not attended the University for 


at least five calendar 
iar years May request clem 
sie of readmission, students seeking oid 
is ee a ree form and May petition to 
| creait nours of D and F rem 
| O 
fa grade point averages. The grades of D ang Ais 
main on the transcript with X beside them. The ar ‘ 
rien th . Students who have received Sem: 
€ recalculated to reflect th 
dents who receive cle } se lesen 
i: elhcotnave ng mency are eligible to graduate 
Contact the Academic Affa 


Room 239, 410-543-6020, for vs Office, Holloway Hall 


detailed procedures. 


Graduate Study 


Salisbury State University is approved for gradu- 
ate instruction by the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Schools and the Maryland Higher Educa- 
tion Commission. The University offers graduate pro- 
grams leading to the Master of Business Administra- 
tion, the Master of Education, the Master of Education 
with a major in public school administration, the Mas- 
ter of Arts in Teaching (in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Eastern Shore), the Master of Arts in 
English, the Master of Arts in history, the Master of Arts 
in psychology and the Master of Science with a major 
in nursing. Graduate study also is available for teach- 
ers seeking to meet requirements for advanced certifi- 
cation in school administration and for post-baccalau- 
reate students seeking graduate credit in both academic 
and professional areas. 

During the fall and spring semesters, the majority 
of graduate students. enroll for courses conducted in 


the University’s evening program. This program con- 
sists mainly of courses meeting once weekly through- 
out the semester in either late afternoon or evening 
sessions of approximately three hours each. A limited 
number of courses open both to graduate students and 
advanced undergraduates is also available in the regu- 
lar daytime program. In addition, graduate study is avail- 
able during the University’s summer session and win- 
ter term. Residence hall accommodations are avail- 
able to graduate students only during the summer ses- 
sion and winter term. 

Requirements for admission to graduate study in- 
clude a completed Application to Graduate Study, the 
application fee and official transcripts from all under- 
graduate and graduate institutions. Additional require- 
ments vary by specific program. 

The Graduate Catalogue is available upon request 
from the Office of Admissions. 
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Continuing Education 


ed State University provides traditional and 
; ra itional courses to the community. The Univer- 
i / are flexible educational programs through day 
INg Courses, extension courses 

courses, winter terms, summer sessi eeieeinin) 
€ssions, workshops 

ee short courses, institutes, Kisiniocetgnaend 
graduate courses and other types of educational/ 


experimental experiences, both on and off campus 


Goals 


The goals of continuin 
educ 
State University are as olla eae eeu 


da pent community educational needs and interests 
: Esty in New and ongoing program development. 
see ute to the advancement of essential skills 
“ ng, knowledge and information through the 
; a essional Development Institute. 
| hei educational experiences that encourage 
intenigent action in response to social economi 
political issues, : on 
4. Provide opportunities t 
0 continually u 
; pedi professional skills. pence rene 
- Frovide a variety of activities 
and Cultural development. Ph lan 
6. Provide increased educational opportunities at 


Suitable locations and hours : 
ee conv 
may participate. enlent to those who 


Professional Development Institute 


In addition to traditional programs and courses 


the University designs “ 
) contract courses” throu 
Phi ape poh redg oe Institute. These ete iv 
9 duration to meet the special] 
people in the public and privat pain 
the University offers non "pesmi aiid 
“Credit short courses j 
agement designed to improve and sieecino 
Skills for directing the activiti ro aan 
lvities of business 
ment, commercial and industri viltions Thess 
al organizations. Th 
Programs have a “how to” orientati bdets 
ntation that co 
management theory and mana cb: Fene 
that need a particular co Hg at oeip Rd 
3 | urse Or program sh - 
tact the University to explore pokalbiikias ae 


tts 


Continuing Education Units (CEU) 


Salisbury State Universit ‘onti 
; y uses the Continui 
Education Unit (CEU) for selected offerings in the Nore 
credit Continuing Education Program. The CEU is a 
nasonally accepted method for recognizing, identify- 
catmeste See bjs edi Participation in non-credit 
aMs and special courses of | 
lengths that are not part of th aduae 
€ regular undergrad 
AO conte hen poarams. The CEU is Getined ae 
10: Ours OF participation in an organi - 
tinuing education experience under el traced 
Pali Capable direction and qualified instruction ” Pro- 
Lert ‘seh growth may be assessed in this 
- LVOurses for which CEU credit wi 
are designated with the CEU initials. halide shi 


Institute for Retired Persons (IRP) 


This program is concei 
| ved and administer 
el Pea ro Americans and is Sighs a 
sell-determination and - | 
IRP promotes learnin insert hl 
tF g at a more leisurely pace - 
va wa, api for encouragement arid direction 
serves all participants o 3 
tired person of any a ete be 
ge. The program provid 
courses, open forums, concerts. fi is ahd aor 
| S, field trips and speci 
ie a Retired persons interested in this ca oe 
pt should contact the Registrar’s Office. 


Registration of Auditors 
And Undergraduate 


Non-Degree Students 


ee Pct eld oe pire have not earned a de- 

or a limited number of - 

oe courses in the non-degree program atin 

One Ade be register through the Registrar's 
€ courses open t : 

Students appear in th hy biiketing forthe tap 
. € University bulletins for 

ac high semesters, winter terms and Poor ee 

- Information regarding registration procedures 


and deadlines j i 
543-6160 IS available in the Registrar's Office, 410- 


University Expenses 


NOTE: Tuition and fees are for the 1998-99 
academic year. They may be changed and new ones 
established at any time by action of the Board of 
Regents of the University System of Maryland. 
Refer to the Cashier’s Office for updated prices. 
All fees including those incurred by students for 
miscellaneous items such as lost library books and 
fines, parking fines, lost athletic equipment, 
telephone charges, disciplinary fines and damage 
to University property are also defined as 
“mandatory fees.” 


Total Tuition, Fees, Room and Board 


(Based on $2,800 double occupancy residence hall rate 


and the $2,590 19-meal plan board rate.) 


Full-Time Undergraduates 


1st 2nd Total 
Semester Semester 
Tuition 
Maryland Residents $1,428 $1,428 $2,856 
Non-Maryland Residents 3,533 3,533 7,066 
Mandatory Fees 
Athletics $125 $125 $250 
Facilities 293 293 586 
Intramural 30 30 60 
Student Activities 35 35 70 
Guerrieri University Center 90 90 180 
Total Fees $573 $573 $1,146 
Total Tuition and Fees 
Maryland Residents $2,001 $2,001 $4,002 
Non-Maryland Residents $4,106 $4,106 $8,212 
Residence Hall Rates 
Chesapeake $1,400 $1,400 $2,800 
Chester 1,400 1,400 2,800 
Choptank 1,400 1,400 2,800 
Dogwood Village 1,500 1,500 3,000 
International Houses (varies for 9- or 12-month contract) 
Manokin 1,400 1,400 2,800 
Nanticoke 1,400 1,400 2,800 
Pocomoke 1,400 1,400 2,800 
St. Martin 1,400 1,400 2,800 
Severn 1,400 1,400 2,800 
Wicomico 1,400 1,400 2,800 


Note: Rooms designated as single occupancy are $200 more 
per year than those designated as double occupancy. Except 
for Dogwood, all above rates are based on double occupancy. 
The 19- or 15-meal plan is mandatory for occupants of all 
residence halls except Chesapeake Hall and International 
Houses. Residents of Chesapeake Hall and the International 
Houses may opt to take the 19-, 15- or 10-meal plan. 


Board (Meal Pian) Rates 
19-Meal Plan (Sun.-Sat.) $1,295 $1,295 $2,590 


15-Meal Plan (Mon.-Fri.) 1,255 1,255 2,510 
10-Meal Plan (Sun.-Sat.) 970 970 1,940 
* 5-Meal Plan (Sun.-Sat.) 495 495 990 
* Any 50 Meals Per Semester 299 299 598 


* the five and any 50 meal plans are only available to 
commuting students 


Maryland Residents $4,696 $9,392 
Non-Maryland Residents 6,801 13,602 
Other Expenses 
Acceptance Fee $200 
Application Fees (each) 30 
Applied Music Fee (per credit) 150 
Art Materials Fee (per course) 20-35 
Golf Greens Fee 30 
Gymnastics Fee 15 
Late Payment Fee 25 
Late Registration Fee 25 
Lost ID Card Fee 10 
Medical Technology Fee 20 
Nursing Liability Insurance 10 
Physical Examination Fee 30 
Returned Check Fee 25 
Room/Board Deposit 175 
SCUBA Equipment Fee 150 
Student Teaching Fee (per experience) 150 
Vehicle Registration Fee | 20-40 
Part-Time Students 

Undergraduate Tuition (per credit) 

Maryland Residents $121 
Non-Maryland Residents 296 
Graduate Tuition per credit) 

Maryland Residents $158 
Non-Maryland Residents 310 
Mandatory Fee (per credit) 

Facilities $4 


Identification Cards 


All students must have a Salisbury State Univer- 
sity identification card, required for the duration of en- 
rollment for admission to most athletic, social and cul- 
tural events and as a general form of identification on 
campus. The Commons and Blackwell Library have 
electronic card readers, and valid identification cards 
are required for students wishing to use those facili- 
ties. 

The ID card is activated by registration at the Uni- 
versity (and with payment of a meal plan for boarding 
students). There is no charge for having identification 
cards made. If the card must be replaced through fault 
of the student, a $10 fee will be charged. 

The Identification Office is located in Room 216 of 
Holloway Hall. Office hours are 8 a.m.-1:30 p.m. and 
2:30-5 p.m., Monday-Friday. 








University Expenses 


Residency Determination 


Residency determination is made upon admission 
and/or enrollment. The complete “Policy on Student 
Residency Classification for Admission, Tuition and 
Charge Differential Purposes” is located in Appendix B. 


Student Classification 


For tuition and fee purposes, a full-time under- 
graduate student is a student taking 12 or more credit 
hours each semester. Any student (regardless of clas- 
Sification or designation) taking 12 or more credit hours 
a semester is required to pay the full-time tuition and 
fees listed. A part-time student is a student taking 11 or 
fewer credit hours per semester for undergraduate or 
graduate credit. Any student (regardless of classifica- 
tion or designation) taking 11 or fewer credit hours a 
semester is required to pay the part-time tuition and 
fees itemized. 

Students taking courses for audit or pass/fail or 
courses without credit designation will receive assigned 
equivalency credit hours for tuition and fee purposes. 


Room and Board 


Those Students who have made residence hall 
reservations must claim their room no later than 5 p.m. 
on the day preceding the first day of classes. Students 
arriving after this date who wish to hold their room res- 
ervations may do so by notifying the Office of Housing 
and Residence Life no later than 5 p.m. on the day 
preceding the first day of classes. 


Explanation of Fees 


Athletics 


Full-time students pay an athletics fee of 
academic year. Funds from this fee are aE to 
the Department of Intercollegiate Athletics and are used 
in implementing a well-rounded athletics program at 
the University. Athletics fees offset expenses incurred 
in the purchase of consumable supplies for varsity 
sports, the transportation of athletics teams payment 
for athletics officials and numerous other services. 


Facilities 
All full-time students pay $586 per academi 
| c year 
and part-time students pay $4 per credit hour it se- 
mester toward construction costs (both principal and 


interest) for major renovation and/or con i 
, struction 
Projects not funded by the State of Maryland. 


Guerrieri University Center 


All full-time students contribute $180 i 
per academic 
year to fund the Guerrieri University Center 
and operations. , Bar eBIBa 


Intramural 


Full-time Students pay an intramural fee of $60 
per academic year. The Office of Campus Recreation 
uses these funds to implement a well-rounded intra- 
mural program at the University. 
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Student Activities 


All full-time students pay a fee of $70 per aca- 
demic year to meet expenses in connection with vari- 
Ous social functions, student publications, dramatic 
productions and the other duly authorized student ac- 
tivities which take place during the academic year. 


Motor Vehicle Registration 


Students who operate motor vehicles on the Uni- 
versity campus must register these vehicles with the 
Office of Public Safety, located in the Administrative 
Services Building, and pay a $20-40 per year parking 
fee. Parking permits are non-transferable. Freshman resi- 
dent students are not permitted a vehicle on cam- 
pus. 


Readmission 


_ All students seeking readmission to the Univer- 
Sity pay a nonrefundable readmission application fee 
of $30, which is not applied to the tuition and fee bill. 


Additional Expenses 


Books and Supplies 


Books and classroom supplies ma 
KS ant y be purchased 
at the University bookstore, the Book Rack. Expenses 
will vary with the cost of books and other materials re- 
quired for particular courses. 


Special Courses 


Certain courses require enrolled students to pay 
additional fees for special services and/or materials 
All special course fees will be assessed and collected 
through normal student accounts receivable proce- 
dures. No fees should be paid directly to academic 
departments or individuals. 


Payments and Adjustments 


Advance Payments 


Candidates seeking admission to the Univers; 
must pay a nonrefundable $30 application jeeate 
they submit the Admission Application. The application 
fee is not applied to any tuition or fees. After evaluation 
and review by the Admissions Office, the candidate is 
notified of status regarding admission. If accepted for 
admission, the student will receive (with the acceptance 
letter) a bill for an advance payment of $200, payable 
immediately, to assure the student placement in the 
appropriate Class at time of entry. The $200 advance 
Payment is nonrefundable but will be applied toward 
payment of the total tuition and fees which are due 
before the first day of classes. If the student fails to 
iia a ap advance deposit is forfeited at the 

ate regi 
ast University ig Pat RRR LOT Jn, the 
tudents offered housing must pay an advan 

poor and board deposit of $175 or te As to Sinai 
_ their room and board reservations for the next aca- 
ae year. This deposit will be applied to the total bill 

uring the second semester of the year: the contract is 
for the entire academic year (two semesters). 


Students may cancel room and board reservations 
by petitioning for release from their contract. The peti- 
tions must be in writing to the director of housing and 
must be received prior to May 1 for the fall semester. 
For first-time students applying for the spring semes- 
ter, the deposits are refundable if requested by De- 
cember 1. The Housing/Residence Life Office will re- 
place the petitioner with a student from the waiting list 
if possible. If not, the petitioner will forfeit the deposit, 
as well as incur a surcharge of $200. 


Payments to the University 

Student tuition and fees are due and payable to 
the University prior to the beginning of each semester 
on or before the date shown on the bill. Payment of 
tuition and fees by mail is encouraged. Students who 
do not observe the payment due date specified on the 
bill for any academic term are administratively dis- 
missed from the University and are dis-enrolled from 
all of the classes for which they are preregistered. 

Payment may be made by cash, check, money 
order or credit card. Checks and money orders should 
be payable to Salisbury State University. Credit cards 
which may be used for payment of the semester bill 
are VISA and MasterCard. Credit card authorizations 
for payment are not accepted over the telephone; Sal- 
isbury State University requires the cardholder to be 
present or to sign a payment authorization. The mail- 
ing address for payments and payment authorizations 
is Salisbury State University, P.O. Box 2195, Salisbury, 
MD 21802-2195. Payments may also be made in per- 
son at the Cashier’s Office, Holloway Hall Room 219, 
Monday-Friday between the hours of 8 a.m.-5 p.m. No 
student's registration is complete without the semes- 
ter bills having been satisfied. 


Tax Relief Act of 1997 

Two new post-secondary education tax credits 
have been included as a part of the Taxpayer Relief 
Act of 1997: the Hope Scholarship Tax Credit (effec- 
tive January 1, 1998) and the Lifetime Learning Tax 
Credit (effective July 1, 1998). These laws may allow a 
tax credit for some higher education expenses. To as- 
certain whether or not a student qualifies for this ben- 
efit, it may be advisable for the student and/or parent 
to consult a tax professional; the University cannot pro- 
vide students and/or parents with tax advice. 


Returned Checks 

Article 27, Section 142 of the Annotated Code of 
Maryland states that anyone who obtains money, etc., 
by bad check is subject to prosecution. All checks re- 
turned to Salisbury State University by the bank as “un- 
paid” (this includes checks on which payment has been 
stopped) must be paid within seven days of the 
University’s notification to the student. If restitution has 
not been made within the allotted time, the maker of 
the check may be subject to prosecution. A $25 re- 
turned check fee is charged by the University (in addi- 
tion to the face value of each check) to cover the costs 
of handling returned checks. 

Should it become necessary to remand a debt to 
the Central Collection Unit of the State of Maryland, a 
collection fee of 17 percent or greater will be imposed 
and added to the principal balance. The University 
reserves the right to deny services to any student 
who has an account in arrears. This may include, 
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but not be limited to, denial of registration and tran- 
script privileges. 


Eligibility for Refunds 
To be eligible for any type of refund, a withdraw- 
ing student must do the following: 


1. Submit a completed withdrawal form to the Office 
of the Registrar. 

2. Notify the Office of Housing and Residence Life (if 
a resident student) of room cancellation. 

3. Turn in the student ID card to the Identification 
Office. 


No refund will be processed unless the student 
complies with the withdrawal procedures stated above. 

Refunds are based on the date on which the with- 
drawal form is filed with the registrar. Failure to file the 
Official notification will result in a forfeit of all right to 
refund. No withdrawals will be backdated. Students 
whose housing contracts and meal plans are terminated 
for disciplinary reasons are not eligible for refunds. Stu- 
dents dismissed by the University for disciplinary rea- 
sons are not entitled to any tuition or fee refunds. 

The cost of repairs and/or replacement of any 
University property damaged by the student will be 
deducted from any refunds due the student. Damaged 
property will be inspected by the Physical Plant Office 
and a determination will be made of repair or replace- 
ment costs prior to any refund. Students also will be 
liable for common area damage assessed by the Of- 
fice of Housing and Residence Life at the end of each 
semesier. 


Refund Policy 

Refunds are made based on the following criteria, 
except for aid recipients who fall under the Federal 
Refund Policy guidelines which may be found in the 
Financial Aid Information section of this catalogue: 


1. Students who withdraw from the University by the 
end of the official drop/add period for each ses- 
sion receive a refund of all tuition, fees, room and 
board except the $200 acceptance fee for new 
students, the $175 advance room deposit, a $200 
breach of contract fee if a replacement cannot be 
found for a terminated housing contract, the per 
meal rate for meals eaten prior to a board plan’s 
being dropped, and a $50 administrative fee. 

2. Those who withdraw from the end of the official 
drop/add period through the 14th calendar day of 
classes receive a refund of 80 percent of tuition, 
room and board. No fees shall be refunded. 

3. Students who withdraw from the 15th calendar day 
until the end of the third week of classes receive a 
refund of 60 percent of tuition, room and board. 
No fees shall be refunded. 

4. Students who withdraw during the fourth week of 
classes receive a refund of 40 percent of tuition, 
room and board. No fees shall be refunded. 

5. Students who withdraw during the fifth week of 
classes receive a refund of 20 percent of tuition, 
room and board. No fees shall be refunded. 

6. Students who withdraw after the end of the fifth 
week of classes receive no refund of tuition, room 
or board. 


Individuals who change their schedules from full-time 
to part-time status during the official drop/add period 
of the University will be entitled to credit based on the 
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difference between the full-time tuition and fee charge 
and the part-time per credit hour tuition and fee charge. 

The University refund policy is effective for 
Students who withdraw from all courses and for 
those who drop courses by the end of the official 
drop/add period. It is not effective for students who 
withdraw from a portion of their scheduled courses 
during the schedule adjustment period. It also does 





not apply to the self-supporting terms (winter and 
summer). Questions regarding refunds should be 
directed to the Cashier’s Office. Appeals for excep- 
tions to this policy must be in writing to the Office 
of the Vice President of Administration and Finance, 
Holloway Hall Room 228, Salisbury State Univer- 
sity, P.O. Box 2195, Salisbury, MD 21802-2195. 


Financial Aid Information 


NOTE: Students applying for aid from Salisbury 
State University who are eligible to apply for the 
Federal Pell Grant are required to do so before aid 
from the University will be awarded. 


General Information 


What is Financial Aid? 


Financial aid is any grant, scholarship, loan or paid 
employment offered for the express purpose of help- 
ing a student meet educationally related expenses. 
Such aid is usually provided by or through federal and 
state agencies, foundations, corporations, and the col- 
leges and universities themselves. Grants and schol- 
arships are regarded as “gift” assistance and need not 
be repaid although they may carry certain provisions. 

Loans are usually offered at low interest rates and 
can be repaid over an extended period after the stu- 
dent leaves the institution. Where aid is offered in the 
form of a job, the student is paid an hourly rate for work 
actually performed. 

The amounts and types of financial aid that stu- 
dents receive are determined through federal, state and 
local guidelines, and are offered to students in combi- 
nations or “packages” designed to fit applicants’ finan- 
cial needs. 


What is Financial Need? 


Financial need is the dollar-amount difference be- 
tween the funds students can provide and their Uni- 
versity expenses. Salisbury State University expects 
students and their parents to contribute to the fullest of 
their ability from income and assets in meeting Univer- 
sity expenses. Financial aid is designed to supplement, 
but not replace, these primary resources. Therefore, 
the University’s aid programs are based on the finan- 
cial need of families. It is students’ responsibility to ap- 
ply for any additional scholarship for which they may 
be eligible. 


Eligibility Requirements 
And Procedures 


To be eligible to apply initially for financial aid, stu- 
dents must meet the following criteria: 


1. Be matriculated (formally admitted to the University). 
2. Be enrolled in a degree-seeking program of study. 
3. Be enrolled for at least six credit hours. 


Once students are studying at Salisbury State 
University and wish to reapply for financial aid, they 
must meet the qualifications below: 


1. Remain matriculated. 

2. Remain enrolled in a degree-seeking program of 
study. 

3. Continue making satisfactory academic progress. 


A\l students must reapply every year for continua- 
tion of financial aid, and are required to report to the 
Financial Aid Office any new scholarships, loans, grants 
and earnings from employment not recorded on the 
original, initial financial aid application. This informa- 
tion is used to reassess students’ financial needs and 
if needs are reduced, aid will be reduced accordingly. 
When aid must be reduced, the Financial Aid Office 
attempts to adjust the amount students will receive for 
the upcoming semester in that semester. But in cases 
where such adjustments cannot be made in time and 
students receive aid in excess of assessed need, the 
University bills students in the amount of the overaward. 

Students who receive financial aid are notified in 
an award letter and must, in turn, notify the Financial 
Aid Office that they accept the aid awarded. Students 
who do not notify the office of their acceptance of aid 
awarded by the date indicated in the award letter are 
subject to aid cancellation. 


Federal Refund Policy 


This policy is applicable to an aid recipient (Pell 
Grant, SEOG Grant, Carl Perkins Loan, Federal Col- 
lege Work Study, Stafford Loan, PLUS Loan and state 
aid) who withdraws from school after attending at least 
one class. 

Below are three refund policies that Salisbury State 
University must use to calculate refunds, compare the 
results and provide a refund that is at least as large as 
the largest of refunds calculated. This refund process 
is required by the federal government. 


Institutional Refund Policy 


¢ Withdrawal by the end of the official drop/add pe- 
riod for each semester: 100% refund on tuition (7), 
room (R), board (B) and fees (F) except for the $200 
acceptance fee for new students, the $175 advance 
room deposit, the per meal rate for meals eaten prior 
to a board plan’s being dropped, and a $50 adminis- 
trative fee. 

¢ Withdrawal from the end of the official drop/add pe- 
riod through the 14th calendar day: 80% refund on 
T, R and B less a $50 administrative fee; no refund 
on fees. 

¢ Withdrawal from the 15th calendar day until the end 
of the third week: 60% refund on T, R and B less a 
$50 administrative fee; no refund on fees. 

e Withdrawal during fourth week: 40% refund on T, R 
and B less a $50 administrative fee; no refund on fees. 
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* Withdrawal during fifth week: 20% refund on T, R 
a B less a $50 administrative fee: no refund on 
ees. 

° Ma pia after fifth week: no refund on T. R, Band 


Federal Refund Policy (continuing students) 

¢ Withdrawal on or before the first day of school: 100% 
refund of all institutional charges. 

° Withdrawal after the first day of class through the 
first 10% of the enrollment period: 90% refund of all 
institutional charges. 

° Withdrawal after the first 10% of the enrollment pe- 
riod through the first 25% of the enrollment period: 
90% refund of all institutional charges. 

° Withdrawal after the first 25% of the enrollment pe- 
riod through the first 50% of the enrollment period: 
25% refund of all institutional charges. 


Pro Rata Refund Policy (first-time students) 


° Applies to all first-time SSU students who withdraw 
on or before 60% of the enrollment period. 


Examples of each policy will be provided during a 
oo appointment with Financial Aid Office per- 
sonnel. 


Allocating Refunds and Repayments 


Refund and repayment amounts must be distrib- 
uted according to a specific order of priority prescribed 
in the law and regulations. Note that a school must 
allocate a refund or repayment in the order specified 
even if all SFA funds were disbursed to the student to 
cover noninstitutional costs. 

__ Refunds on behalf of SFA recipient must be dis- 
tributed in the following order: 


. Unsubsidized Direct Stafford Loan 

. Subsidized Direct Stafford Loan 

. PLUS Direct Loan 

. Carl Perkins Loan 

. Pell Grants 

SEOG 

. Other SFA programs. 

i aid federal, state, private or institutional sources 
of aid. 

9. The student. 


ONOOAWH = 


Repayments from SFA recipients must be distrib- 
uted as follows: 
1. Carl Perkins Loan 
2. Pell Grants 
3. SEOG 
4. Other SFA programs. 


Sy. mt He federal, state, private, or institutional sources 
of aid. 


Application Procedures 


For University Financial Aid Programs 


Students who wish to apply for financial aid must 
complete a Free Application for Federal Student Aid 
(FAFSA) indicating that Salisbury State University (Title 
IV Code 002091) is to receive the information. They 
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may be asked to submit signed and dated copies of 
students’ and parents’ income tax forms from the pre- 
vious year, as well as any other relevant information 
required by the Financial Aid Office. In addition, stu- 
dents who have attended another postsecondary (af- 
ter high school) educational institution must submit a 
Financial Aid Transcript from each school. regardless 
of whether or not aid was received. No application will 
be considered complete until all of these forms are re- 
ceived by the Financial Aid Office. 

The University’s financial aid deadline is March 1 
for the following academic year. Students may apply 
as early as January 1 but no later than six weeks in 
advance of the deadline date. This allows time to pro- 
cess the FAFSA and have the results forwarded to the 
Financial Aid Office. Applications received after March 
1 will be processed on a first-come, first-served basis. 
Although incoming freshmen and transfer students are 
not offered financial aid until they have been formally 
admitted to the University, they must meet the same 
application deadline. Immediate processing of new 
applications or announcements of results prior to the 
beginning of the school year cannot’ be assured; there- 
fore, an alternate arrangement for bill payment should 
be made. If funds are still available, cases will be pro- 
cessed during the school year. 


Disbursement of Financial Aid 


Confirmed aid recipients who preregister (thereby 
generating an early bill) will receive financial aid credit 
directly on the statement of fees. Any balance still due 
the student after all charges have been deducted will 
be disbursed to the student as a refund check during 
the first week of the classes each semester. 

Recipients who must register in person (thereby 
generating a bill at the time of registration) will receive 
any refund amount due after all charges have been 
deducted after the first month of classes (allow 40-60 
days). Adjustments require additional time. : 
___ If the financial aid amount credited (or refunded) 
includes a Federal Carl Perkins Loan (FCPL), the re- 
cipient MUST sign the appropriate loan forms in the 
Business and Finance Office during the first full week 
of classes each semester. Recipients with FCPL credit 
who either receive no refund or have a “0” balance also 
MUST sign the loan forms before the end of the first 
full week of classes each semester. Each loan disburse- 
ment/credit requires a signature as receipt of the FCPL 
amount. Loan forms must be properly completed and 
signed by the deadline or the FCPL credit will be with- 
drawn and the recipient will be responsible for the FCPL 
amount previously credited. Students who do not have 
their bills cleared and finalized run the risk of having 
their Classes canceled and permission withdrawn for 
registering the following semester. 


Financial Aid Satisfactory 
Progress Policy 


Introduction 


_ Federal regulations require that institutions of 
higher education establish minimum standards of “Sat- 
isfactory Progress” for students receiving financial aid. 


This means the Financial Aid Office is required to mea- 
sure each financial aid recipient’s progress toward ob- 
taining a degree. Students who fail to meet the require- 
ments are ineligible to participate in the following pro- 
grams: Federal Pell Grant, Federal Carl Perkins Loan, 
Federal SEOG, Federal Work Study, state grants/schol- 
arships, SSU grants and William D. Ford Federal Di- 
rect Student Loans. To be making satisfactory progress, 
students are required to complete a minimum number 
of credits each semester and maintain a minimum cu- 
mulative grade point average as outlined below. 


Full-Time Students 

Below are the minimum credits and cumulative 
grade point averages required to be making satisfactory 
academic progress for full-time students: 


Number of Minimum *Minimum 

Full-Time Semesters Credits GPA 
Attempted Required Required 

1 12 *1.75 

2 24 *1.75 

3 36 “1.25 

4 48 *1.75 

5 60 "75 

6 72 2.00 

7 84 2.00 

8 96 2.00 

9 108 2.00 

10 120 2.00 


Part-Time Students 

Below are the minimum credits and cumulative 
grade point averages required to be making satisfac- 
tory academic progress for part-time students: 


Number of Minimum *Minimum 
Part-Time Semesters Credits GPA 
Attempted Required Required 
1 6 *1.75 
12 “1.75 
3 18 2.00 
4 24 2.00 
So) 30 2.00 
6 36 2.00 
4 42 2.00 
8 48 2.00 
Qa 54 2.00 
10 60 2.00 
11 66 2.00 
12 72 2.00 
13 78 2.00 
14 84 2.00 
15 90 2.00 
16 96 2.00 
17 102 2.00 
18 108 2.00 
19 114 2.00 
20 120 2.00 


* if you have junior standing you must have a minimum 2.0 GPA 


The federal government requires schools to set a 
maximum time frame in which an undergraduate stu- 
dent is expected to finish his/her academic program. 
That time frame cannot exceed 12 full-time semesters 
or 24 part-time semesters. Students who fail to meet 
this requirement will be ineligible to receive federal fi- 
nancial aid. 
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Financial Aid Programs 
Federal Grants and Loans 


Federal Pell Grant 

The Federal Pell Grant is an “entitlement” program 
for first-time bachelor’s-degree candidates. Degree- 
seeking students carrying at least six credits per se- 
mester are eligible to apply for the grants ranging from 
$200 to $3,000 depending on the federal formula. The 
grant is awarded by the federal government, not 
Salisbury State University. Applications are available 
from the Financial Aid Office or high school guidance 
counselors. All students applying for financial aid from 
SSU are required to apply for the Federal Pell Grant. 
The Free Application for Federal Student Aid (FAFSA) 
may be used to apply for the Maryland State Scholar- 
ships, campus-based aid and the Federal Pell Grant. 


William D. Ford Federal Direct Student Loan Programs 


Salisbury State University participates in the Will- 
iam D. Ford Federal Direct Student Loan Programs 
(Direct Loan) which replace the Federal Family Stu- 
dent Loan Programs (Stafford Loans). 

The Direct Loan enables degree-seeking students 
enrolled in at least six credit hours to borrow money 
directly from the federal government rather than pri- 
vate lending institutions (i.e., banks, credit unions). 
Loans can easily and quickly be obtained by submit- 
ting the Free Application for Federal Student Aid 
(FAFSA) and signing a Promissory Note. Undergradu- 
ate students can borrow up to $2,625 per annum for 
the freshman year, $3,500 for the sophomore year and 
$5,500 for the third through fifth year. The interest rate 
is capped at 8.25 percent with repayment beginning 
six months after recipients drop below six credits. 

First-time freshman, undergraduate borrowers do 
not have access to their loan funds until 30 days after 
the first day of enrollment. 

Parents also may borrow through the William D. 
Ford Federal Direct PLUS Program by completing the 
Direct Parent Loan Application and Promissory Note 
and submitting them to Salisbury State University for 
certification. SSU will electronically send the informa- 
tion to the Department of Education which will approve 
the loan. provided the parents do not have adverse 
credit history. Parents may borrow up to the cost of 
attendance at the institution minus other estimated fi- 
nancial assistance for the student. Repayment begins 
60 days after the loan is disbursed. 

Information on the William D. Ford Federal Direct 
Student Loan Programs is available in the Financial 
Aid Office. 


University Aid Programs 


Federal Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grant (FSEOG) 

These are outright grants of up to $4,000 for un- 
dergraduate, first degree-candidates with exceptional 
financial need. These grants do not have to be repaid. 


Federal Carl Perkins Loan (FCPL) 

This program provides up to $15,000 on a loan 
basis to undergraduate students who are enrolled at 
least half time and have demonstrated exceptional fi- 
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nancial need. There is no interest charge on this loan 
as long as the borrower continues in at least a half- 
time student status. (Loans range from $200 to $3,000 
per year for undergraduates.) Repayment begins nine 
months after graduation or withdrawal from school. 
Students may be allowed up to 10 years to repay the 
loan, based on the amount borrowed. The interest rate 
IS 5 percent per annum on the unpaid balance. Repay- 
ment may be deferred while students are enrolled on 
at least a half-time basis or serving in the military, Peace 
Corps or VISTA. Special education teachers and teach- 
ers in designated economically deprived areas may 
receive up to 100 percent cancellation for teaching over 
a period of five years. A borrower who is temporarily 
disabled, or whose spouse is temporarily totally dis- 
abled and requires the borrower's care, may defer pay- 
ments for up to three years. 


Federal College Work Study (FCWS) 


The Federal College Work Study Program pro- 
vides jobs on and off campus to full- and half-time de- 
gree-seeking students with demonstrated financial 
need. These jobs are usually assigned as part of the 
financial aid package. If possible, students are em- 
ployed in positions related to their academic major or 
special interest. Students receive $5.15 per hour and 
are paid every two weeks for hours worked. 


Salisbury State University Grant 


The Salisbury State University Grant is for full-time, 
degree-seeking undergraduate students who have es- 
tablished financial need by completing the Free Appli- 
cation for Federal Student Financial Aid. These grants 
are usually awarded in combination with other finan- 
cial aid awards, considering academic performance and 
financial need. 


Veteran’s Benefits 


Financial aid is available for veterans and their 
dependents who are eligible for GI benefits. These 
benefits are implemented by the Salisbury State Uni- 
versity Office of Veteran Affairs. 


Work Experience 


Campus employment is available through the 
Work Experience Office. Students can apply for jobs 
without having to apply for financial aid and are hired 
based on job availability and skills. 


Maryland State Scholarship Programs 


State Scholarships 


The State of Maryland each year awards Guar- 
anteed Access grants, Educational Access grants, 
House of Delegates and Senatorial scholarships to 
legal residents of the state. To apply, students need to 
complete the FAFSA. The application deadline is March 
1 for the following academic year. 


Maryland State Nursing Scholarship Program 


This program provides financial assistance to full- 
or part-time nursing students. Students must have a 
3.0 grade point average, on a 4.0 scale, from high 
school or in nursing postsecondary coursework, to be 
considered for the scholarship. All applicants must be 
residents of Maryland and must attend a Maryland col- 
lege or university. 
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Recipients are competitively selected by a panel 
of experts on the basis of the following criteria: an ac- 
ceptable high school or college grade point average, a 
letter of recommendation, a personal essay stating why 
the student has chosen the nursing profession and 
evidence of active participation in nursing. 

Awards are for the cost of tuition and fees up to 
$2,400 per academic year for full- or part-time study. A 
student must be enrolled for at least six credit hours to 
qualify as part time. Each award is renewable on an 
annual basis up to a maximum of $9,600. 

Recipients are required to serve one year on a 
full-time basis for every year or portion thereof in which 
they receive assistance. Awards are offered for up to 
four academic years for full-time students and up to 
eight for part-time students. 

Applications are available from the Department of 
Nursing or the Maryland State Scholarship Administra- 
tion, 16 Francis Street, Annapolis, MD 21401. 


Scholarships for Entering Freshmen 


Art Department Scholarships 


The Art Department offers a limited number of 
merit-based scholarships each year to accepted full- 
time freshmen or transfer students majoring in art. 
Scholarships vary from $300 to $500 per year with the 
opportunity to renew the following year. 


Bell Atlantic Leadership in Business Scholarships 


Two Bell Atlantic scholarships are awarded annu- 
ally to incoming, undergraduate, full-time students who 
aspire to leadership in business and/or entrepreneur- 
ship and who major in any of the degree programs 
within the Franklin P. Perdue School of Business. 

To be eligible, freshmen must have a minimum 
1150 SAT and high school grade point average of 3.0 
on a 4.0 scale. Transfer students with junior standing 
must have a college/junior college grade point aver- 
age of 3.0 on a 4.0 scale, and transfer students who 
have not yet attained junior Standing must have a high 
school grade point average of 3.0 on a 4.0 scale anda 
college/junior college grade point average of 3.0 ona 
4.0 scale based on coursework completed. Students 
who meet minimum eligibility requirements will receive 
applications, requiring a written statement, from the 
Perdue School of Business. 

Scholarship recipients must maintain a 3.0 or bet- 
ter grade point average, complete at least 30 credits 
per year and pursue one of the majors in the Perdue 
School of Business to retain the scholarships for a 
maximum of four years; transfer students may retain 
the scholarships for a maximum of two years by meet- 
ing the above standards. 


Bentley Scholarships 


The Music Department offers the Nettie C. Bentley 
Scholarships which are available, on a competitive 
basis, to students who are accepted or previously en- 
rolled as candidates for the B.A. in music at Salisbury 
State University, Scholarships of $350 to $700 are 
awarded annually. To qualify for consideration, appli- 
cants must audition according to the Music Department 
requirements for the B.A. degree. Evidence of academic 
achievement is assessed through evaluation of appli- 
cants’ high school or college/university transcripts. 
Applicants must submit an essay of not more than 500 


words discussing career goals in music, and two sealed 
letters of recommendation from individuals qualified to 
assess the students’ musical abilities. The application 
deadlines coincide with the deadline for department 
entrance auditions or March 14, whichever comes first. 
Students may reapply annually. 


Byron Scholarship 

This scholarship assists deserving students from 
Dorchester County, MD, who demonstrate leadership 
qualities, entrepreneurial inclination, a desire to pur- 
sue a degree from Salisbury State University and the 
wish to return to Cambridge some of the benefits of 
their education. This award is not necessarily given on 
the basis of high scholastic rank or financial need. 
Details may be obtained from the Admissions and Fi- 
nancial Aid offices. 


Cahall Scholarship 

The Clifford and Elizabeth Cahall Scholarship was 
established by Sam and Lynn Seidel in honor of Lynn 
Seidel’s parents, Clifford and Elizabeth Cahall. The 
$500 scholarship is awarded to a Sussex County, DE, 
high school graduate. Although any Sussex County 
graduate is considered, first priority is given to a gradu- 
ate of Indian River High School and second priority is 
given to a graduate of Sussex Central High School. 

The scholarship is awarded annually to a student 
with a minimum 3.0 grade point average. Class rank, 
SAT scores and financial need are considered. Pro- 
vided recipients maintain a 3.0 grade point average, 
the scholarship will continue throughout the four years 
at SSU. The selection committee from the Admissions/ 
Financial Aid offices determines the applicant pool and 
the recipient by March 1 of each year. 


Cannon Scholarship 

The Elizabeth Cannon Memorial Scholarship is a 
$750 per year award for entering freshmen who have 
excelled academically in high school. Priority is given 
to a high school graduate with a genuine need for fi- 
nancial assistance from Caroline County or the other 
eight Eastern Shore counties in Maryland. 

For consideration, students must apply for admis- 
sion to the University by February 1. Applicants who 
meet the scholarship criteria are informed of their eligi- 
bility by the dean of admissions. 

The scholarship may be renewed for a maximum 
of four years, provided the student maintains a 3.3 
grade point average each semester. 


Christopher Scholars Program in Education 


The Christopher Scholars Program provides schol- 
arships to full-time students majoring in education with 
a 3.25 minimum grade point average in high school 
and/or a junior professional program student with a 
minimum 3.5 cumulative grade point average who has 
financial need (established by completing the Free 
Application for Federal Student Aid by March 1). The 
scholarship may be renewed provided the recipient 
remains an education major with a minimum 3.3 grade 
point average and has continued financial need. 


Coca-Cola Scholarship 

The Coca-Cola Foundation has established a 
$1,000 scholarship to be awarded annually to a stu- 
dent who may come from a disadvantaged background, 
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is a first generation college student, shows potential 


for overcoming personal obstacles in the pursuit of — 


higher education and has financial need as determined 
by the FAFSA. Renewal of the scholarship for three 
additional years is based on maintaining a 2.5 GPA or 
better. The selection committee from the Admissions 
and Financial Aid offices determines the applicant pool 
and the recipient each year. 


Durr Memorial Scholarship | 

The Frederick R.E. Durr Memorial Scholarship, in 
the amount of $500 per student, is awarded annually 
to two students pursuing majors in the Perdue School 
of Business. The scholarship is initially awarded to an 
incoming freshman with an SAT score of at least 1250 
and an overall high school grade point average of 3.25 
or better. Extracurricular activities also are considered. 
Renewal for succeeding years is based on continuing 
in the Perdue School major and maintaining a 3.0 or 
better grade point average. This award was established 
inmemory of Dr. Frederick R.E. Durr, the second chair 
of the former Department of Business Administration 
and Economics at SSU. 


Elmore Scholarship 

The Margaret Johnson Elmore Nursing Scholar- 
ship recognizes academically gifted pre-nursing/nurs- 
ing majors who demonstrate potential for professional 
nursing leadership and service. Criteria for eligibility are 
“scholastic ability” first and “financial need” second. 

Recipients must be residents of Accomack or North 
Hampton counties, VA, and must maintain an SSU 
grade point average of 2.5 each academic year. Prior- 
ity is given first to full-time freshman pre-nursing ma- 
jors with cumulative high school GPAs of 3.0 on a 4.0 
scale and combined SAT scores of 1000 or greater (re- 
cipients must be granted and accept admission to the 
nursing program for the first semester of their junior 
year to maintain scholarship eligibility; receipt of said 
scholarship does not ensure admission to the nursing 
program); second to full-time junior nursing majors 
admitted to the nursing program; and third to full-time 
senior nursing majors in the final year of the nursing 
program. 

Letters of application should be submitted to the 
Margaret Johnson Elmore Scholarship Committee with 
two letters of recommendation and a written statement 
by the applicant of financial need. The committee 
awards scholarships annually for up to four years. In- 
formation is available from the Department of Nursing. 


Fulton Scholarship 

The Charles R. and Martha N. Fulton School of 
Liberal Arts awards a number of $2,000 and $3,000 
scholarships based on outstanding scholastic achieve- 
ment to entering freshmen. To be considered for an 
award a student must declare a major in one of the 
departments of the Fulton School and have a grade 
point average of 3.25 and an SAT score of at least 1250. 
Eligible University applicants are sent a scholarship 
application, including an essay and recommendation 
form. Awards are renewable each year, provided the 
student remains a major in a liberal arts department 
and maintains a 3.3 grade point average. 
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Gary C. Gimbert Memorial Scholarship Fund 


The Gary C. Gimbert Memorial Scholarship is a 
$1,000 award to incoming Perdue School freshmen with 
financial need, high school grade point averages of at 
least 2.5 and SATs of at least 1200. Continuance is for 
four years as long as recipients maintain a major in the 
Perdue School, at least a 2.5 grade point average and 
demonstrate financial need. 


Guerrieri Scholarships 


The Alan and Patti Guerrieri Scholarship fund pro- 
vides academic scholarships for first-time freshmen 
entering the University. Minimum requirements are a 
3.25 grade point average and a score of 1250 on the 
SAT. Scholarships range from $1,000 to $2,000 per 
year and do not exceed four years. Recipients must 
maintain a 3.0 grade point average for continuation. 


Hancock Family Foundation Inc. Scholarship 


The Hancock Scholarship provides $4,000 to in- 
coming freshmen majoring in education with a mini- 
mum 3.0 high school grade point average, financial 
need, and residency in Dorchester, Wicomico, Worces- 
ter, Somerset or Anne Arundel counties. Financial need 
is determined by completing the Free Application for 
Federal financial Aid by March 1. 

To apply, students must apply for admission to the 
University and complete the Free Application for Fed- 
eral Student Aid by March 1. The scholarship may be 
renewed for four years provided the recipient maintains 
a 2.5 grade point average, remains an education ma- 
jor and continues to demonstrate financial need. 


Henson Scholarships 


The Richard A. Henson School of Science and 
Technology annually awards three scholarships to in- 
coming freshmen (one for $3,000 and two for $2,000). 
Students must declare a major in one of the depart- 
ments of the Henson School and must have a record 
of accomplishment and service (minimum high school 
grade point average of 3.3 and SAT score of 1250 for 
the $2,000 award and a grade point average of 3.5 
and SAT score of 1350 for the $3,000 award). 

Two additional $1,000 scholarships are awarded 
annually to juniors in the Henson School (transfer stu- 
dents entering their junior year are eligible to apply for 
these awards). To qualify, students must have a mini- 
mum grade point average of 3.3 and must receive rec- 
ommendations from the department of their major 
(transfers must have three letters Supporting their ap- 
plications). 

Henson Scholarships are renewed each semes- 
ter provided that the awardees remain in the Henson 
School and maintain a minimum grade point average 
of 3.3 for the $2,000 scholarship or 3.5 for the $3,000 
scholarship. 


Thomas E. Bellavance Honors Scholarship 


This scholarship in memory of President Thomas 
E. Bellavance (1980-95) is made to an incoming fresh- 
man with outstanding credentials. To apply for the schol- 
arship a student must apply for admission to the Uni- 
versity by February 1 with an intention of participating 
in the Bellavance Honors Program. The scholarship is 
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renewable with maintenance of a 3.3 grade point aver- 
age and continued enrollment as a Bellavance scholar. 
Students are notified of their eligibility. 


Johnson Scholarship in Education 


A $500 Evelyn E. Johnson Scholarship is given to 
a female resident of Dorchester County who is major- 
ing in education. The initial scholarship is awarded to a 
freshman and may be renewable for the entire four- 
year period provided the student maintains the stan- 
dards developed by the Financial Aid Office and the 
Seidel School of Education and Professional Studies. 
The decision is made by the dean of the Seidel School. 


Kane Memorial Scholarship 


The Martin Kane Memorial Scholarship is a one- 
year scholarship awarded annually in memory of Mar- 
tin Kane to an entering Wicomico County freshman who 
has excelled academically in high school, has demon- 
Strated a desire to serve his or her community and has 
some financial need. 

To apply for the scholarship students must apply 
for admission to the University. Eligible University ap- 
plicants are contacted by the dean of admissions. The 
deadline for consideration is February 1. 


Metzger Scholarship Fund 


The Jack Metzger Scholarship Fund is made avail- 
able by the American Legion Post 278 of Kent Island, 
MD. Priority for the $1,000 scholarship goes to a fresh- 
man from Kent Island with second priority being a fresh- 
man from Queen Anne’s County, MD. 

To apply, students must apply for admission to the 
University. Eligible University applicants are contacted 
by the dean of admissions. The deadline for consider- 
ation is February 1. 


Miller Memorial Scholarship 


The Heather Clair Miller Memorial Scholarship for 
$1,000 benefits a female graduating senior from a 
Wicomico County, MD, public high school and, when 
appropriate, a female graduating senior from a high 
school in Worcester, Dorchester or Somerset counties. 
The recipient(s) must show academic promise, involve- 
ment in student activities, community service and fi- 
nancial need as determined by the FAFSA. The schol- 
arship is renewable for three additional years provided 
the student maintains a minimum 3.0 GPA. The selec- 
tion committee from the Admissions and Financial Aid 
Offices will determine the applicant pool and recipient. 
The next time the Scholarship will be awarded is the 
fall of 2002. 


Nock Memorial Scholarship 


The Mary L. Nock Memorial Scholarship provides 
$1 000 to an entering freshman who has excelled aca- 
demically, is a graduate from a Wicomico County, MD, 
high school and has financial need as determined by 
the FAFSA. Renewal of the scholarship for three addi- 
tional years is based on maintaining a 3.3 GPA or bet- 
ter. The selection committee from the Admissions and 
Financial Aid offices determines the applicant pool and 
the recipient. The next scholarship will be available in 
the fall of 2001. 


Nonresident Tuition Reduction 
For Nursing Students 

This program seeks to attract out-of-state students 
to the pre-nursing and nursing programs in Maryland’s 
four-year public institutions and to reduce the short- 
age of nurses in Maryland by requiring participants to 
work in a Maryland hospital or related institution for at 
least four years on a full-time basis upon completion of 
their nursing degree. The amount of assistance is the 
difference between the amount of tuition paid by an 
out-of-state student and the amount paid by an in-state 
student at the same four-year public institution in the 
same educational program for the identical number of 
credit hours. Information is available from the Finan- 
cial Aid Office. 


Patt Scholarship 

The $500 Gerald and Bette Jane Patt Scholar- 
ship is available to incoming freshmen majoring in com- 
munication arts. Recipients may qualify for renewal of 
the scholarship if appropriate academic standards, in- 
cluding a 3.0 grade point average, are met. Informa- 
tion is available from the executive director of the 
Salisbury State University Foundation Inc. 


Perdue Scholarships 


The Franklin P. Perdue School of Business awards 
a number of four-year scholarships based on outstand- 
ing scholastic achievement to entering freshmen. For 
consideration, students must have a combined SAT 
score of at least 1250 and a high school grade point 
average of 3.3 or higher. These minimum qualifications 
place them in a pool where they are then judged com- 
petitively. Recipients must maintain a 3.3 or better grade 
point average, complete at least 30 credits per year 
and pursue one of the majors in the Perdue School of 
Business. 


Presidential Scholarships 


Each year the University awards scholarships to 
entering freshmen who have shown outstanding aca- 
demic performance in high school, have excelled on 
the SAT and have established a record of participation 
and leadership in extracurricular activities. Applicants 
must meet the minimum criteria for scholarship con- 
sideration, which includes a score of 1250 on the SAT 
or equivalent on the ACT and a 3.25 grade point aver- 
age. Students offering talent in the arts, leadership 
qualities or diversity may also be considered. 

To apply, students must apply for admission to the 
University. Eligible University applicants are contacted 
by the dean of admissions. The deadline for consider- 
ation is February 1. 

Information is available from the dean of admissions. 


Robertson Scholarship for Liberal Arts 


A $250 Thelma B. Robertson Scholarship has 
been established to provide an annual award to an 
entering freshman in the Fulton School of Liberal Arts. 
The recipient is determined by the dean of Fulton 
School of Liberal Arts. 


Salisbury Rotary Club Award 

This $500 scholarship is awarded annually to two 
Students pursuing one of the majors in the Perdue 
School of Business. It is awarded initially to an incom- 
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ing freshman who has graduated from a high school in 
Wicomico, Worcester, Dorchester or Somerset 
counties; has shown evidence of financial need; has 
an overall high school grade point average of 3.0 or 
better and has attained a competitive combined score 
on the SAT. Renewal for succeeding years is based on 
continuing in the Perdue School major and maintain- 
ing a 3.0 or better grade point average. 


Salisbury State University Alumni Scholarship 


The Salisbury State University Alumni Association 
has established a four-year scholarship equivalent to 
$1,000 for each academic year the student is enrolled. 
Minimum qualifications are a combined SAT score of 
1250, a high school grade point average of 3.25 in aca- 
demic subjects and demonstrated participation in ex- 
tracurricular activities. Students admitted by February 
1 are screened by the Admissions and Financial Aid 
offices. This information is forwarded to the Alumni 
Association Scholarship Committee, which selects the 
recipient. 


Seidel Scholars Program in Education 


This $1,000 scholarship was established to aid in 
the recruitment, admission and retention of students in 
the Seidel School of Education and Professional Stud- 
ies. Applicants must have a minimum SAT score of 1250 
and a 3.25 grade point average. Awards may be re- 
newed, provided the performance standards of the 
Seidel Scholarship are maintained. A selection commit- 
tee established by the donor makes the final decision. 


SICO Foundation Scholarships 


The SICO Foundation of Mount Joy, PA, provides 
four-year scholarships, each in the amount of $1,000 
per year, to entering freshmen who are legal residents 
of Delaware; Cecil County, MD; southern New Jersey; 
and some areas in Pennsylvania. However, a student 
attending Delmar High School in Delaware whose resi- 
dence is outside of the aforementioned area is consid- 
ered in the SICO company service area and may ap- 
ply for a scholarship. Details are available from high 
school guidance counselors. 


Smith Nursing Scholarship 


The Joseph W.T. and Hanna C. Smith Memorial 
Scholarship recognizes nursing students who are aca- 
demically gifted and demonstrate outstanding poten- 
tial for a career in nursing. Minimum applicant qualifi- 
cations include freshman with a declared maior in pre- 
nursing, a minimum cumulative high school GPA of 3.25 
or B+ or greater, a combined Scholastic Assessment 
Test (SAT) score of 1000 or greater, maintenance of 
full-time status (enrolled for a minimum of 12 credit 
hours per semester) throughout four years of the nurs- 
ing program, and maintenance of an SSU GPA of 2.5 
each academic semester as a declared pre-nursing or 
nursing major. Recipient selection is by the Department 
of Nursing Student Policies Committee. The scholar- 
ship will be awarded annually to an entering freshman 
fora maximum of eight academic semesters. The schol- 
arship award is up to $2,500 per year for four academic 
years. Information is available from the Department of 
Nursing. 
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Smoot Educational Scholarship 


A Brooke and Bree Smoot Educational Scholar- 
ship is awarded to a full-time deserving student from a 
high school in Sussex County, DE, who is domiciled in 
Said county at the time of admission to Salisbury State 
University. Applicants may be high school seniors, cur- 
rent SSU students or any other applicant. Both finan- 
cial need and academic ability are weighed equally. To 
determine need the students must complete the Free 
Application for Federal Student Aid. The award may 
be renewed, provided the student maintains a 2.0 grade 
point average while attending the University. The deci- 
pie is made by the Admissions and Financial Aid of- 
ices. 


Student Government Association Scholarship 


The Student Government Association has estab- 
lished a scholarship for $1,000 for four consecutive years 
of enrollment at Salisbury State University. The minimum 
qualifications are SAT scores of 1250, a 3.25 high school 
grade point average, demonstrated leadership in extra- 
curricular activities and letters of recommendation. Stu- 
dents must maintain a 3.3 grade point average for each 
year of continuation. 

To apply, a student must apply for admission to the 
University. The deadline for consideration is February 1. 
The next time the scholarship will be awarded is fall 2000. 


Sunrise Rotary Scholarship 


The Rotary Club of Salisbury-Sunrise has estab- 
lished a $500 scholarship to be awarded annually to a 
Student pursing a major in the Seidel School of Educa- 
tion and Professional Studies. It is awarded to an in- 
coming freshman who has graduated from a Wicomico 
County, MD, high school, has proven financial need as 
determined by the FAFSA, has a 3.0 GPA or better 
and attained a competitive SAT score. Renewal of the 
award for three additional years is based on maintain- 
ing a 3.0 GPA. The selection committee from the Ad- 
missions and Financial Aid offices determines the ap- 
plicant pool and the recipient each year. 


Tawes Memorial Scholarship 


The J. Edwin Tawes Memorial Scholarship provides 
a $500 scholarship to a student from Somerset County. 
Decisions, based on academic achievement, are made 
by the dean of admissions. 

To apply for the scholarship, a student must apply 
for admission to the University. Eligible University appli- 
cants are contacted by the dean of admissions. The dead- 
line for consideration is February 1. 


Transfer Merit Scholarship 


A Transfer Merit Scholarship for tuition is offered to 
a transfer student from a Maryland community college 
who enters as a junior in the fall semester. To be eligible 
a transfer must have a 3.5 grade point average and have 
completed 60 transferable semester hours prior to com- 
ing to Salisbury State University. 

To apply, one needs to apply for admission. Eligible 
applicants will be sent a transfer scholarship packet fol- 
lowing the admission decision. The recipient is chosen 


“Current students also may be eligible to apply for the Brooke and Bree Smo 


the “Scholarships for Entering Freshmen” section of this Catalogue. 
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by the dean of admissions by April 15. The scholarship is 
renewable for the senior year provided the recipient main- 
tains a 3.3 grade point average. ‘ 


Truitt Scholarship 


The Mary Ellen Taylor Truitt Scholarship is awarded 
to an entering freshman who has shown outstanding 
academic performance in high school, has excelled on 
the SAT and has established a record of participation 
and leadership in extracurricular activities. Minimum cre- 
dentials for consideration are a combined score of 1250 
on the SAT and a 3.25 academic high school record. 

To apply for the scholarship a student must apply 
for admission to the University. Eligible University appli- 
cants are contacted by the dean of admissions. The dead- 
line for consideration is February 1. 

Information is available from the dean of admissions. 


Washburn Scholarship 


The Kathryn Washburn Scholarship provides $1,000 
to a student from Washington High School, Princess 
Anne, MD. Students must have been admitted to 
Salisbury State University, have demonstrated financial 
need through the Free Application for Federal Student 
Aid and have evidenced high ability for academic achieve- 
ment through the SAT. 

Recipients are selected by the Admissions and Fi- 
nancial Aid offices. The deadline for consideration is Feb- 
ruary 1. 


Worcester County Scholarship 


This $1,500 scholarship established by Charles R. 
and Martha N. Fulton is designed to aid in the recruit- 
ment, admission, retention and education of students who 
are graduates of the public high schools of Worcester 
County, Maryland. Preference shall be given to students 
with a minimum 3.0 grade point average who appear to 
have financial need. Continuation of the scholarship for 
three additional years is contingent upon full-time atten- 
dance and maintenance of a 3.0 grade point average. 
The Admissions and Financial Aid offices will select the 
recipients from qualified candidates. Decisions will be 
made by March 15. 


Scholarships for Current Students* 


American Association of University Women 
(AAUW) Scholarship 


The Salisbury Branch of AAUW offers one $1 ,000 
scholarship to a junior or senior woman attending Salis- 
bury State University. The student must reside on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland and should provide evidence 


of financial need. Applications are available from the Fi- 
nancial Aid Office. 


Army ROTC Scholarships 


These two- and three-year scholarships are 
awarded solely on merit by the Department of the Army. 
The scholarship pays for tuition, textbooks, lab fees 
and other purely academic expenses. Scholarship ca- 
dets also receive a tax-free living allowance of up to 
$1,500 each school year that the scholarship is in ef- 
fect. Applicants need not be enrolled in ROTC at the 


ot Scholarship, the Virginia Mi 
the Nettie C. Bentley Scholarship, the Christopher Scholars Program in Education and the Nohvoliga Ais tte rR lneableg bdr a big aba 


esident Tuition Reduction for Nursing Students listed in 


time of application but must have at least three years 
(for a three-year scholarship) or two years (for a two- 
year scholarship) of study remaining for a baccalaure- 
ate degree. Additional information is available by call- 
ing 1-800-UDO-ROTC. 

The Garland D. and Vivian J. Bull Nursing Schol- 
arship recognizes an academically gifted nursing stu- 
dent who has demonstrated financial need. Minimum 
qualifications are as follows: a junior/senior traditional 
or registered nurse student with at least a 3.0 grade 
point average; a letter of application to the Student 
Policies Committee, Department of Nursing; a state- 
ment of financial need; a self-evaluation of potential 
for professional nursing and service; and two recom- 
mendations, at least one of which must be from a nurs- 
ing faculty member. 

The Student Policies Committee selects recipients 
of the scholarship, awarded annually for the following 
academic year. Information is available from the De- 
partment of Nursing. 


Bell Atlantic Scholarship 


The Bell Atlantic Company of Maryland has es- 
tablished a scholarship for Salisbury State University 
students who have demonstrated financial need. To 
apply for the scholarship, students must complete the 
FAFSA by February 1. Decisions are made by the di- 
rector of financial aid. 


Blair/Turner Scholarship 


The Blair/Turner Scholarship: provides financial 
assistance to an outstanding art student who is pursu- 
ing study that will lead to a career in museum work. 


Carey-Simmons Education Scholarship 


This $1,000 scholarship is awarded annually to a 
student who wishes to pursue a Career in public school 
education in Maryland. Applicants must have been resi- 
dents of the Pittsville, Willards or Powellville election 
district of Wicomico County, MD, for at least five years 
and must have completed two years of successful un- 
dergraduate study. Applicants are judged on merit, 
achievement and potential. 


Clinical Laboratory Managers Association 
Medical Technology Scholarship 


This scholarship recognizes an academically gifted 
junior or senior medical technology student who has 
both demonstrated financial need and an aptitude for 
the clinical laboratory science profession. The award 
is $500 per year, pending continued funding. Minimum 
qualifications are a junior or senior student admitted to 
the medical technology program having completed the 
freshman and sophomore years of the medical tech- 
nology curriculum; at least a 3.0 grade point average; 
a letter of application including a statement of financial 
need; a self-evaluation potential for a career in clinical 
laboratory science; and two written recommendations 
from science faculty and/or employers in the clinical 
laboratory science field. 

The recipient is selected by the faculty of the De- 
partment of Medical Technology. Applicants are re- 
viewed in April and the scholarship is awarded for the 
following academic year. Information is available from 
the Department of Medical Technology. 
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Dolle Scholarship 


The Dolle scholarships, in the amount of $1,000 
each, are one-year scholarships awarded annually to 
two rising juniors pursuing majors in the Perdue School 
of Business. One scholarship is awarded to an SSU 
student, the other to an incoming transfer student. Both 
students must have 60 credits and be eligible for ad- 
mission to one of the upper division (professional) pro- 
grams in the Perdue School. They must be full-time 
students with a minimum overall grade point average 
of 3.25 in all college work already completed. Students 
who are recipients of any other Perdue School tuition 
assistance scholarships are not eligible for the Dolle 
scholarships. Students must submit written applications 
(available from the Perdue School) and two letters of 
recommendation. Retention of the scholarship requires 
maintenance of a 3.25 grade point average. 


Edwards Nursing Scholarship 


The Virginia Mills Edwards Nursing Scholarship 
recognizes and funds students who desire to become 
registered nurses. Minimum qualifications include jun- 
ior or senior standing; priority is given to residents -of 
Dorchester (first), Somerset (second) and Wicomico 
(third) counties and LPNs or MTs (fourth, with priority 
given to Dorchester General Hospital employees). Let- 
ters of application should be submitted to the Virginia 
Mills Edwards Scholarship Board, with an essay stat- 
ing in no less than 300 words the qualifications of the 
applicant. 

The Virginia Mills Edwards Scholarship Board 
awards scholarships annually for the next academic 
year. Information is available from the Department of 
Nursing. 


Fondes Scholarship 


The Robert Parker Fondes Scholarship includes 
an Outstanding Graduating Nursing Award. and a 
Fondes Scholar Award. 

The Outstanding Graduating Nursing Award annu- 
ally recognizes an outstanding graduating senior nurs- 
ing student with a minimum college grade point aver- 
age of 3.5. Recipients are selected by the dean of ad- 
missions, the chair of the Nursing Department and not 
less than two professors of the Department of Nursing. 

The Fondes Scholar Award annually recognizes 
an outstanding nursing student with a minimum high 
school grade point average of 3.0 who has gained ad- 
mission to SSU’s nursing program. Recipients are se- 
lected by the dean of admissions and a representative 
of the Department of Nursing. 

Information on both awards is available from the 
Department of Nursing. 


Hall Nursing Scholarship 

The Avery W. Hall Nursing Scholarship annually 
recognizes nursing students thought to be highly moti- 
vated, hardworking, enthusiastic and dedicated to the 
profession of nursing. Minimum qualifications include 
the following: minimum college GPA of 2.5; full-time 
junior- or senior-level traditional or registered nurse 
student; letter of application to the Student Policies 
Committee, Department of Nursing; and two letters of 
recommendation. 
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Recipient selection is by the Student Policies Com- 
mittee. Inquiries should be directed to the Department 
of Nursing. 


Wallace Q. French Memorial Scholarship 


The Wallace Q. French Memorial Scholarship is a 
two-year, $1,000-per-year award given annually by the 
Tidewater Environmental Health Association in memory 
of their colleague Wallace Q. French. Applicants must 
be junior/senior natural science majors with an overall 
grade point average of at least 3.0. 

Eligible candidates are notified by letter and must 
submit the application accompanied by a short essay 
discussing career goals in the science field. Recipients 
are selected by the Tidewater Environmental Health 
Association and the faculty of the Henson School! of 
Science. Information is available from the Office of 
Alumni Relations. 


Holland Business Scholarship 


The $2,000 W. Tracy and Frances Lord Holland 
Scholarship is awarded annually to a rising junior or 
senior in good standing in the Perdue School of Busi- 
ness who has a demonstrated financial need and is a 
resident of Wicomico County. This award is renewable, 
based on maintenance of the above criteria. Students 
must submit written applications (available from the 
director of academic services for the Perdue School of 
Business) and two letters of recommendation. 


Institute for Retired Persons (IRP) Scholarship 


The institute for Retired Persons (IRP) has estab- 
lished two awards of $500 each to be given to two full- 
time juniors in any major field of study at SSU whose 
permanent home is in one of the lower Eastern Shore 
counties of Somerset, Wicomico or Worcester and 
whose grade point average for each of the past three 
semesters is at least a 3.0. Applicants must demon- 
Strate leadership ability along with University and/or 
community service and submit a brief essay as to why 
they would appreciate receiving the award. The dead- 
line for completed applications is on or about March 
10. Applications are available at the Office of the Vice 
President of Student Affairs. 


K&L Microwave Inc. Scholarship 


K&L Microwave Inc. of Salisbury encourages an 
academic background in both science and business 
with an annual scholarship. Applicants must be rising 
sophomores majoring within the departments of Chem- 
istry, Physics, or Mathematics and Computer Science 
and have a minor in the Perdue School of Business, 
with a minimum cumulative grade point average of 3.25. 
The award is $1,000 for each the junior and senior years 
provided the student maintains a 3.25 grade point av- 
erage and continues a major in the Henson School of 
Science. The scholarship is also renewed at $2,000 
for one year for the M.B.A. in the Perdue School of 
Business. Applications are available from the dean of 
the Henson School of Science and Technology, 


Knowles Foreign Study Scholarship 
The John K. Knowles Foreign Study Scholarship 
expands study abroad opportunities for students study- 


ing a foreign language at Salisbury State University. 
Students must be at the sophomore rank or above, 
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provide evidence of financial need and submit an ap- 
plication which describes their personal and academic 
goals and how they will be met by a study abroad ex- 
perience. Preference will be given to foreign language 
majors and minors. Recipients sign a letter of intent to 
donate the scholarship amount back to the Alumni As- 
sociation, designated for foreign study, within five years 
of the date of the award if at all possible. They are 
further expected to participate in related departmental 
activities upon their return to campus. The number of 
scholarships will vary, depending on the availability of 
funds. Applications and information are available from 
the Department of Modern Languages. The deadlines 
for consideration are October 1 for winter or spring pro- 
grams and March 1 for summer or fall programs. 


Peninsula & Mercantile Banks Scholarship 


One to four scholarships are awarded annually in 
Support of Perdue School students’ participation in 
approved international business seminars. Applicants 
must be Maryland residents, with Eastern Shore appli- 
cants given first consideration, as well as juniors or 
seniors in good standing in one of the Perdue School 
majors. The number of awards will vary, depending on 
the availability of funds, with no single award for more 
than 50 percent of the advertised price of the trip. Please 
see the Perdue School for details. 


Piepenbring Memorial Scholarship 


One scholarship is awarded annually from the 
Craig N. Piepenbring Memorial Fund to a rising sopho- 
more or junior in good standing in the Perdue Schoo! 
of Business. Particular consideration is given to stu- 
dents actively involved in student activities on the SSU 
campus. Applications are accepted for the award an- 
nually. However, if the current recipient is a sophomore, 
he/she may reapply as a junior and will be considered 
for a second year with all other applicants on a com- 
petitive basis. Students must submit written applica- 
tions (available from the Office of the Director of Aca- 
demic Services for the Perdue School of Business) and 
two letters of recommendation. 


Seidel Nursing Scholarship 


The Marilyn Seidel Nursing Scholarship recog- 
nizes an academically gifted nursing student who has 
demonstrated outstanding potential for nursing lead- 
ership and service. Minimum qualifications include the 
following: junior/senior level traditional or registered 
nurse student with at least a 3.0 grade point average; 
a letter of application to the Student Policies Commit- 
tee, Department of Nursing; a self-evaluation of poten- 
tial for professional leadership and service; and three 
letters of recommendation, at least one of which must 
be from a nursing faculty member. 

The Student Policies Committee selects recipients 
of the scholarship, awarded for up to two years. Infor- 
mation is available from the Department of Nursing. 


Simonds and May Scholarship 


The Florence Simonds and John B. May Scholar- 
ship is a competitive scholarship awarded each year 
to a student with high ability and motivation who exhib- 
its a Career commitment in the field of learning disabili- 
ties. Information is available from the Office of the Aca- 
demic Vice President. 


Woods CPM Memorial Scholarship 


The Richard N. Woods CPM Memorial Scholar- 
ship is an annual $750 scholarship awarded by the 
National Association of Purchasing Management - 
Delmarva Inc. to a full-time rising junior or senior in the 
Perdue School of Business with an interest in purchas- 
ing management and a cumulative grade point aver- 
age of at least 2.7. If the current recipient is a Junior, 
he/she may reapply as a senior. Students must submit 
written applications (available from the director of aca- 
demic services for the Perdue School of Business) and 
two letters of recommendation. 


Financial Aid Information 


Worcester County Teachers’ Association Grant 


The Worcester County Teachers’ Association has 
established a scholarship for a junior enrolled in edu- 
cation. This $750 grant is awarded for the spring se- 
mester of the academic year. The applicant must be a 
graduate of a Worcester County public school with at least 
a 2.5 grade point average at Salisbury State University. 
Decisions are made by the Education Department. 


i i instituti ies (Fulton, Guerrieri, Henson, Perdue and Presidential) if 
Note: Salisbury State University reserves the right to adjust any institutional scholarship monies ( ; rrieri, ordi tial) | 
scholarship arabes are in excess of $1,500 above the cost of tuition, fees, room and board budgets determined by the Admissions and Financial Aid 


offices. 
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Student Rights 


and Responsibilities 


The University supports the development of an 
environment that enhances academic success and 
engenders campuswide respect for the rights of oth- 
ers through a broad spectrum of policies and proce- 
dures; some of these are included in the University 
Catalogue and many appear in other University docu- 
ments (see Appendix A). Students can fully support their 
participation in the University community by familiariz- 
ing themselves with the policies that describe their rights 
and responsibilities, found in the following publications: 


Academic Schedule Bulletins— 
Office of the Registrar 


Advising Handbook 
Office of Academic Affairs 


Drug-Free Campus, Drug-Free Workplace Brochure— 
Office of the Vice President of Student Affairs 
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Faculty Handbook 
Office of Academic Affairs 


Procedures, Policies and Services Brochures— 
Office of Public Safety 


Residence Hall Information Booklet— 
Office of Housing and Residence Life 


Student-Athlete Handbook— 
Department of Intercollegiate Athletics 


Student Handbook— 
Office of the Vice President of Student Affairs 


University Catalogue— 
Office of Academic Affairs 


University System of Maryland Policies— 
Office of Academic Affairs 





Student Life 


General Information 


Student programs and services exist at Salisbury 
State University to complement the academic mission 
of the institution, which is to develop graduates who 
assume their responsibilities as citizens. Recognizing 
that much of citizen development takes place outside 
the classroom through student programs, activities, or- 
ganizations and services, professional staff focus on 
enhancing the teaching/learning environment for stu- 
dents and faculty, and on advancing the personal de- 
velopment of scholars. 

These goals are accomplished, in part, by services, 
programs and staff in the offices of Student Affairs, Ca- 
reer Services and Student Counseling Services, Stu- 
dent Health Services, Guerrieri University Center, 
Multiethnic Student Services, Public Safety, Housing and 
Residence Life, Campus Recreation, University Dining 
Services, Athletics, Student Activities and Organizations, 
the New Student Experience program and Judicial Af- 
fairs. 


Programs and Services 


Blackwell Library 


Blackwell Library is located near the center of cam- 
pus. In addition to book and periodical holdings, there 
are many special collections including government docu- 
ments, a curriculum laboratory and the Maryland Room. 
The online catalog provides direct access to and bor- 
rowing privileges from the other libraries of the Univer- 
sity System of Maryland. 


Book Rack 


The Book Rack, located in the new Commons build- 
ing, provides students with textbooks, required supplies 
and much more. Textbooks are available approximately 
two weeks prior to the first day of classes. Books incor- 
rectly purchased may be returned for the full purchase 
price prior to the last day of drop/add only, provided they 
are accompanied by a valid cash register receipt, are 
clean (unwritten in) and resalable, All returns are sub- 
ject to the discretion of the management. 

The Book Rack caters to many of the students daily 
needs, carrying dorm items, school supplies, and gen- 
eral reading and reference books. Students are eligible 
to purchase computer software and hardware at edu- 
cational prices and configured to run on the campus 
network. A wide variety of campus wear and gifts are 
offered to suit every taste. With proper identification, 
personal checks, VISA, MasterCard, American Express 
and Discover are accepted. 


Campus Recreation 

_ The Campus Recreation Office provides the entire 
University community the opportunity to participate ina 
variety of formal and informal activities which encom- 


pass team sports, individual and dual sports, outing ac- 
tivities and competitive and noncompetitive activities. 
In addition to the obvious benefit of physical fitness, 
participants also obtain improved skills, new and life- 
long friends, some self-satisfaction and enjoyment, life- 
long leisure-time skills, and social and ethical qualities 
(cooperation, trust, regard for others, etc.). These ob- 
jectives are consistent with the University’s educational 
mission. 

A high level of skill is not a prerequisite for partici- 
pation in any activity offered through the Campus Rec- 
reation Office. Therefore, all current students, faculty 
and staff members are urged to take part in both intra- 
mural events and sports club activities. 

More information and a calendar of events can be 
obtained in the Campus Recreation Office located in 
Maggs Physical Activities Center. 


Intramural Sports 

Competitive sports are a desirable part of a 
student’s program of education. The Campus Recre- 
ation Office offers nearly 30 different intramural events 
throughout the academic year. These events are orga- 
nized competitions among individuals and teams. 
Leagues and tournaments are scheduled for each in- 
tramural event, utilizing student supervision and student 
Officials. 

Intramural activities include box lacrosse, five-on- 
five basketball, flag football, floor hockey, free throw 
contests, golf, NFL grid guessers, racquetball, sand 
volleyball, soccer, softball, sports trivia, tennis, three- 
on-three basketball, turkey trot, volleyball, walleybail, 
water polo, Earth Day 5K, three-point shoot-out and 
Turkey Trot 5K. 


Sports Clubs 

Sports clubs are a vital part of the campus recre- 
ation program and are designed to provide the Univer- 
sity community with opportunities to participate in ac- 
tivities of special interest. Participation varies with trends 
and student leadership. Sports clubs include cycling, 
golf, ice hockey, martial arts, men’s rugby, outdoor, sail- 
ing, weightlifting, boxing, fencing, golf, men’s lacrosse, 


fieid hockey, ultimate frisbee, women’s rugby, men’s vol- » 


leyball and wrestling. 


Recreational Facilities 

Facilities available to all SSU students include a 
strength room, Nautilus center, dance studio, racquet- 
ball courts, pool, gymnasia areas, indoor climbing walls, 
indoor and outdoor tennis courts, playing fields, track 
and locker rooms. A schedule of open times can be ob- 
tained in the Campus Recreation Office located in Maggs 
Physical Activities Center. 


Career Services 

Career Services provides instruction, consulting, 
advising, information, services and opportunities in the 
wide arena of career planning and development. Stu- 
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dents at every stage in their college career, from enter- 
ing to senior year, can avail themselves of such assis- 
tance through Career Services. Some of these services 
include: 

Career Information, Graduate and Job Fairs 

Career Interest Testing 

Computer-Assisted Career Exploration System 

Choosing/Changing a Major 

Resume Critiques 

Job Search Procedures 

On Campus Interviewing 

One-on-One Sessions 


Center for Conflict Resolution Inc. 


The Center for Conflict Resolution Inc., based in 
the two-story red house on the southwest corner of Col- 
lege and Camden avenues, provides the community with 
the means to replace adversarial and violent modes of 
resolving conflict with nonviolent, collaborative pro- 
cesses and techniques. Through the center, individuals 
and groups can learn to communicate constructively, 
thoughtfully and compassionately. 

The center offers fee-based mediation and training 

to businesses, schools, hospitals, organizations and in- 
dividuals on the Delmarva peninsula. Classes are taught 
in conflict resolution and mediation skills with the op- 
portunity to teach these skills to children and youth in 
local schools. 
___ The center also serves as the headquarters of the 
interdisciplinary conflict resolution and peace studies 
minor. The C. Phillip Bosserman Peace Library is on 
the main floor of the center and contains reference ma- 
terials related to social justice, peace studies, conflict 
resolution and other relevant information. 


Dining Services 

__ University Dining Services (UDS) provides various 
dining experiences for the convenience of students, fac- 
ulty, staff and the campus community at large, and of- 
fers dining selections that are varied, creative and nutri- 
tionally sound. Dietary counseling is available through 
the staff registered dietitian. UDS provides financial sup- 
port for students through work experience as well as 
paid internships in conjunction with academic studies. 

_ The Commons, the hub of activity of Dining Ser- 
vices, offers many different services satisfying many 
different tastes. The Marketplace provides kiosk service 
with varied menus including Mexican, Italian, Oriental 
and home-style cooking. The Bistro offers alternative 
dining at its finest with a varied menu and upscale des- 
serts. Seating is available in five dining rooms as well 
as the Courtyard, which boasts an outdoor atmosphere. 
The special dinner Festival of Foods heightens the ex- 
cellent daily bill of fare with specialty events. 

The Gull’s Nest located in the Guerrieri University 
Center, specializes in food “To Go.” Open from 8 a.m.-9 
p.m. with a specialized menu of hot entrees, sandwiches, 
burgers, fresh dough pizza and a complete salad bar. 
Dine in or take out! 

Gull’s Nest satellite food cart services are available 
in Holloway, Fulton and Caruthers halls and afford a 
variety of items including a hot daily special. The Sugar 
Shack sweet shop located adjacent to the Gull’s Nest 
offers fresh baked goods and staff who are happy to 
take special orders. The Gull’s Nest operates Monday- 
Friday and is available for special events coordinated 
through student organizations. 

University Catering services to the campus com- 
munity include everything from box meals to formal sit- 
down dinners as well as tent rentals. Catering also pro- 
vides a work experience for students. 
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Disabled Student Services 


In an effort to assist each student in reaching his or 
her full potential, Salisbury State University seeks to aid 
those students with special needs as they function in 
the classroom and live day-to-day on the campus. Stu- 
dents capable of academic success, regardless of their 
disabilities, are admitted to Salisbury State. Faculty and 
staff work cooperatively to assist students with special 
needs in their educational endeavors and adjustment 
to the campus community. 

Salisbury State University is recognized as a bar- 
rier-free campus. Residence hall space for disabled stu- 
dents is available in six of 10 buildings. 

Prospective students are encouraged to visit the 
University to become familiar with the campus and meet 
the support staff prior to making their final acceptance 
decision. The Student Affairs Office welcomes inquiries 
from students with special needs. 


Eastern Shore Regional 
Safe Communities Center 


The Eastern Shore Regional Safe Communities 
Center promotes alcohol and drug education by coordi- 
nating programming and prevention activities about al- 
cohol, drugs, highway safety and related issues. The 
center also maintains a referral network for agencies 
that offer services related to alcohol and drug issues. 

Funded through grants from the Maryland Depart- 
ment of Transportation and the Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Administration, the center is a regional resource center 
offering audiovisual listings, printed materials, instruc- 
tional aids, program support and training services to stu- 
dents, the University community and the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland. All services are free and confidential. 

The center is located in Holloway Hall Room 022 
(downstairs from Student Health Services). 


Guerrieri University Center 


__ The Guerrieri University Center supports the mis- 
sion of the University by helping create and sustain an 
ambience where all members of our community, and 
Students in particular, are provided the opportunity, en- 
couragement and support necessary to better realize 
their potential as individuals and scholars. The center 
provides myriad opportunities for students, as well as 
others, to realize the many dimensions of the University 
mission statement, including clarity of expression, cul- 
tural diversity, responsible citizenship, social interaction 
and community service. 

Guerrieri University Center facilities include 
lounges, quick service restaurant, meeting rooms, 
games room, service desk, the Student Affairs Office, 
Career Services and Student Counseling Services, 
Multiethnic Student Services, an art gallery, student ra- 
dio station WSUR and offices of student organizations. 
An automated teller machine (ATM) is conveniently lo- 
Cated just outside the north entrance. 


Housing and Residence Life 


Salisbury State University does not have a resi- 
dency requirement; however, 1.712 Spaces are provided 
for undergraduate men and women. This represents 
approximately 34 percent of the undergraduate popula- 
tion. The Office of Housing and Residence Life provides 
students with high-quality facilities and living environ- 
ments which support academic achievement and per- 
sonal growth. The office places heavy emphasis on edu- 
cating students regarding the rights and responsibilities 
associated with membership in the Campus community. 
Professionally trained staff live and work in residence 


halls which provide residents with individualized assis- 
tance. Programs and activities of both a social and an 
educational nature are offered to complement the aca- 
demic program. 

On-campus housing is provided on a space-avail- 
able basis to students who are matriculating for an un- 
dergraduate degree at the University and who are reg- 
istering for 12 semester hours or more. Not eligible are 
students who have reached junior status (60 credits) 
and not achieved a 2.0 GPA and students who have 
lived on campus for eight semesters already. 

Additional information on facilities, services, regu- 
lations, assignment policies, etc. is included in the Resi- 
dence Hall Information handbook, the housing contract 
and a variety of brochures published by the Housing 
Office. All are available upon request. 


Information Technology 


Information Technology is located on the first and 
second floors of Fulton Hall. The administrative com- 
puter system is a Digital Equipment Corporation VAX 
running the IA/SCT suite of products. Academic com- 
puting is supported on a Novell 4.11 network. The 
Novell network system provides GroupWise e-mail and 
Netscape Internet access across the campus. Seven 
general purpose PC and MAC computer labs are lo- 
cated in the following buildings: Fulton Hall, Devilbiss 
Hall, Guerrieri Center and the Power Professional build- 
ing. These labs provide a setting for instruction as well 
as open use to faculty and students. 


Intercollegiate Athletics 


The Intercollegiate Athletics Program is adminis- 
tered by the director of athletics and the Athletic Advi- 
sory Committee. Funding for this program is provided 
by student athletics fees, athletics contest receipts and 
various fund-raising projects. 

The Intercollegiate Athletics Program includes: fall - 
(men) cross country, football, soccer; (women) cross 
country, field hockey, soccer, volleyball; winter - (men) 
basketball, swimming; (women) basketball, swimming; 
spring - (men) baseball, lacrosse, tennis, track and field; 
(women) lacrosse, softball, tennis, and track and field. 

Salisbury State University is a member of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) - Division 
Ill and holds conference affiliation in the Capital Athletic 
Conference (CAC), the Atlantic Central Football Con- 
ference (ACFC) and the Eastern College Athletic Con- 
ference (ECAC). 

Eligibility for Salisbury State University student-ath- 
letes is based upon the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association’s (NCAA) constitution and bylaws. The 
NCAA principles of sound academic standards for eligi- 
bility are met based on the following criteria: 


1. The student-athlete is admitted as a regularly 
matriculated, degree-seeking student in accordance 
with the regular, published University entrance 
requirements. 

2. The student-athlete is in good academic standing as 
determined by the University faculty, in accordance with 
the standards applied to all students. 

3. The student-athlete is enrolled in at least a minimum 
full-time program of studies and is making satisfactory 
progress toward graduation as determined by 
University regulations. The 12/24 credit hour rule is 
applied for eligibility. 


__ Interpretation and the precise language of these 
principles as they apply to Salisbury State University 
Student-athletes are available from the Office of the Vice 


Student Life 


President of Student Affairs and the Department of In- 
tercollegiate Athletics. 


International Student Services 


This office was created to address the needs of an 
expanding population of international students on cam- 
pus. Services are coordinated by the Admissions Office 
and the international student advisor. 

The Admissions Office completes the process of 
evaluation of international student credentials, academic 
placement in the University and formal admission to SSU. 

The international student advisor is the United 
States Immigration and Naturalization Services’ (INS)- 
designated school official to provide assistance in com- 
pleting the various documents required to gain and main- 
tain official approved status with the INS. She assists 
international students with cultural adjustment as well 
as personal and academic concerns through individual 
counseling and/or referral. Orientation to campus and 
the greater Salisbury area, health and insurance infor- 
mation, academic and personal counseling, as well as 
providing cultural programs to integrate international and 
American students, are all a part of introducing interna- 
tional students to their new way of life. 

Additionally, there are two International Houses 
which serve as residences for 14 students. Both are ad- 
jacent to the campus and are under the auspices of the 
Housing and Residence Life Office. The International House, 
located on College Avenue, holds an International Students 
Services Office and is a home to the Intemational Group, a 
social organization which supports students and helps them 
adjust to American culture. The same house provides a 
focal point for interests represented by international and 
native students, faculty and administrators. It is a loca- 
tion for many educational programs and social activities. 


Multiethnic Student Services 


The primary function of the Office of Multiethnic Stu- 
dent Services is to assist SSU’s multiethnic student popu- 
lation with environmental adjustment tasks. Specifically, 
this is accomplished by maintaining open lines of com- 
munication with faculty and staff, and systematically as- 
sessing the needs and campus experiences of the stu- 
dent population. 

Services and programs provided reflect Salisbury 
State University’s ethnic students’ interests and con- 
cerns, and serve to enhance the intellectual and 
multicultural experiences of all students. 

Activities sponsored represent a part of an institu- 
tional commitment to create and foster an environment 
that values diversity while encouraging an appreciation 
and respect for differences. 


Faculty Mentor Program 

Faculty and staff are assigned to work as mentors 
to undergraduates, and provide guidance and enrich- 
ment opportunities. 


Peer Mentor Program 

Upper-class students are selected to serve as men- 
tors and help new students adjust to the Salisbury State 
University campus. 


Early Warning System 

The Early Warning System (EWS) is a volunteer 
program designed to assist freshmen in their transition 
from high school to college. EWS helps students iden- 
tify available resources, assists students in accomplish- 
ing their academic goals and in conducting self appraisal 
of their academic performance, and increases the con- 
tact between students and their professors. 
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African-American Visiting Scholars Program 

__ This program is an effort on the part of the Univer- 
sity and this department to bring to campus African- 
American scholars from an array of disciplines, expos- 
ing the faculty, staff and students to minority scholars 
who have made a tremendous contribution to academe. 


Student Scholars Program 

This program is designed to recognize those Afri- 
can-American students who have performed extremely 
well academically each fall and spring semester. Hon- 
orees are awarded a certificate and recognized as part 
of the Visiting Scholars program each year. 


Resource Library 

The African-American Resource Room is a reposi- 
tory of books, videos and magazines specifically oriented 
to the African-American experience. Faculty and stu- 
dents use it as a ready resource for research and infor- 
mation. Materials can be checked out by cailing the Of- 
fice of Multiethnic Student Services. 


On-Campus Student Employment 


Salisbury State University employs over 900 un- 
dergraduate and graduate students every year. Employ- 
ment opportunities are offered to full-time students pri- 
marily to help defray University expenses. In addition, 
Students enhance their academic pursuits by learning 
Skills, responsibilities, habits, attitudes and processes 
associated with employment. The student work force is 
a viable addition to the University staff, enabling the in- 
Stitution to function efficiently on a daily basis. 

Students selected for employment contract to work 
a maximum of 20 hours per week on campus. They are 
trained in their respective departments of employ and 
are evaluated at the end of their contract period by their 
supervisors. 

The Work Experience Office also provides infor- 
mation regarding off-campus employment to students 
who are registered with the program. Area employers 
are aware of the wealth of services available to them 
via student employees and maintain regular contact with 
the Work Experience Office. 


Post Office 


The campus post office, located on the ground floor 
of the Commons, offers full postal service from 8 a.m - 
© p.m. Monday-Friday. Students pick up the combina- 
tions for their boxes at the window by presenting their 
campus identification cards. 


Public Relations/Publications 


Professional writers, editors, graphic designers, and 
media and public relations experts are available to as- 
sist students with publicity of significant achievements 
and community-oriented activities. Free media services 
include press releases, public service announcements 
calendar listings, contacts, etc. For a small fee, design 
services are available for the production of brochures, 
newsletters, posters, programs, etc. Students can print 
from disk or hard copy on the office’s color copier (price 
varies with job complexity). Both PC and Macintosh are 
supported. It is University policy that all contact with off- 
campus media, printers and public relations profession- 
als come through PR/Publications, located on the sec- 
ond floor of Holloway Hall. 


Public Safety 


_ The Office of Public Safety, located in the Adminis- 
trative Services Building, can be contacted 24 hours a 
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day. Campus Police services include investigation of 
crimes and incidents on campus, response to emergen- 
cies, vehicle registration and parking enforcement, lost 
and found, and physical security of buildings. 

This office annually publishes a Procedures, Polli- 
cies and Services brochure, including campus crime 
Statistics. Copies and crime prevention materials are 
available upon request. 


Student Activities and Organizations 


Participation in co-curricular activities is a vital part 
of students’ education and college experiences. The 
Office of Student Activities and Organizations, located 
on the first floor of the Guerrieri University Center, is 
committed to assisting SSU students and organizations 
in assessing, planning, developing, promoting and evalu- 
ating meaningful environments conducive to personal, 
cultural, social, recreational and organizational growth. 
The office is a constant support network for students 
interested in the over 90 student organizations at SSU, 
and assists students in forming new organizations. 

SSU’s diverse organizations range from departmen- 
tal clubs, such as the Education and History clubs, to 
Student publications like The Flyer newspaper, Ever- 
green yearbook and Scarab literary magazine. There 
are also sports and special interest clubs, religious or- 
ganizations and active student radio and television sta- 
tions. Students have their own governing body in the 
Student Government Association and many different 
types of professional entertainment are provided by the 
Student Organization for Activity Planning (SOAP). The 
growing Greek system gives students the opportunity 
to consider membership in one of four national fraterni- 
ties or four national sororities. 

_The Office of Student Activities and Organizations 
additionally provides a leadership institute through the 
“Leadership Spa & Fun Times Resort,” maintains data- 
bases on organization officers and advisors, publishes 
handbooks on policies and procedures and on the stu- 
dent organizations, and produces the annual student 
leader recognition “Celebration of University Leadership” 
awards show. 


Student Affairs 


The Office of Student Affairs provides a variety of 
programs and services which complement the academic 
mission of the University and create opportunities for 
personal growth. Student services include Counseling, 
Career Services, Student Health Services, Public Safety, 
the Eastern Shore Regional Safe Communities Center, 
Guerrieri University Center, Housing and Residence Life, 
Student Activities and Organizations, Campus Recre- 
ation and Athletics, Multiethnic Student Services, and 
New Student Orientation. 


Student Counseling Services 


Student Counseling Services provides undergradu- 
ate students with programs to promote personal growth 
and academic success. Individual counseling is avail- 
able to students who are coping with stress, academic 
challenges, relationship issues or most other types of 
personal problems. When appropriate, students may be 
raetiee to other SSU departments or community agen- 

In addition to providing individual counseling, SCS 
counselors also offer programs and workshops regard- 
ing issues of personal development and academic suc- 
cess. Typical workshops cover such topics as stress 
management and relaxation techniques, study skills, 
communication skills, time management, relationship 


issues, body image and smoking cessation. 

To supplement its individual counseling and out- 
reach services, Student Counseling Services offers a 
collection of audio and videotape resources on stress 
management, shyness, time management and study 
skills. 

Student Counseling Services is located in the 
Guerrieri University Center Room 263. Appointments 
with counselors may be made in person or by telephone. 
All SCS counselors are certified. All counseling is confi- 
dential and free of charge to University students. 


Student Health Services 


Recognizing that good health is essential to effec- 
tive learning, the University maintains a health service 
available to all full-time students (and part-time students 
who have paid a per semester fee). Student Health Ser- 
vices, located in the south end of Holloway Hall across 
from the library, provides confidential treatment of ill- 
ness and injuries through a well-equipped facility and 
certified, experienced professional staff, including three 
registered nurses and three nurse practitioners with 
certification in university student health. Physician ser- 
vices are provided daily by Emergency Service Associ- 
ates, a group of eight emergency room physicians, all 
board certified. Other services are available five min- 
utes from campus at Peninsula Regional Medical Cen- 
ter which includes a modern 400-bed facility and an 
emergency room open 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. 

Inpatient care, i.e., 24-hour infirmary service, is not 
provided by Student Health Services; however, a nurse 
is “on call” on weekends (from Friday at 5 p.m. until 
Monday at 8 a.m.) via a pager system. 

Ifa student contracts a contagious disease or acute 
illness, the family is notified and required to arrange for 
the student’s care until recovery. 

Prior to treatment in Student Health Services, each 
student is required to complete a health history form. 
An up-to-date immunization record is required of all stu- 
dents regardless of age. Failure to provide this informa- 
tion may result in the student being unable to register 
for classes. 

The University assumes no financial responsibility 
for student care other than that provided by Student 
Health Services. Students are urged to carry their own 
accident and health insurance since the University is 
not legally responsible for accidental injuries and result- 
ing medical expenses. Students are encouraged to con- 
tinue with their parents’ coverage or to seek advice from 
an independent broker. 

In addition to clinical services, a wide range of co- 
curricular health promotion and educational programs 
are provided in a variety of campus settings. 

Hours are posted each semester at Student Health 
Services. 


Telecommunications 


The Telecommunications Office handles all facets 
of campus telephone service. Each room is equipped 
with a telephone jack enabling residents, who need to 
provide their own phone, to contact other rooms on cam- 
pus and to receive outside calls. To call off campus, lo- 
cal or long distance, students may set up an account 
with the Cashier's Office. 


Veteran Affairs 


The Veteran Affairs Office provides service to vet- 
eran students, eligible dependents and active duty per- 
sonnel. These services include application procedures, 
counseling, financial management and vocational reha- 
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bilitation. Initial contact for implementation of benefits 
should be directed to Veteran Affairs Office. 


Student Honors and Recognitions 


Outstanding Academic Achievement 


The University recognizes students who have dem- 
onstrated outstanding achievement through: 


Celebration of University Leadership Awards Show 


Each year the Office of Student Activities and Or- 
ganizations works with the Student Government Asso- 
ciation to provide the Celebration of University Leader- 
ship Awards Show, a semiformal awards presentation 
designed to recognize the time, effort and service stu- 
dent leaders offer to the University community. 


Dean’s List 

Compiled and issued each semester by the Office 
of the Vice President of Academic Affairs, the Dean’s 
List is composed of matriculated students who have at 
least 12 semester hours with grades of A, B or C witha 
grade point average of 3.5 or higher for the semester. 
Students so honored receive a Certificate and have their 
names entered on the Dean’s List. 


Graduation With Honors 


Students must complete at least 60 semester hours 
at Salisbury State University, at least 30 of which are to 
be in 300/400-level courses with grades of A, B or C. To 
receive honors at graduation, students must have mini- 
mum cumulative grade point averages as follows: 
summa cum laude - 3.8; magna cum laude - 3.6; cum 
laude - 3.3. Students completing a second bachelor’s 
degree will be eligible ONLY IF they meet all criteria 
with credits earned after their prior graduation. 

Students in approved dual-degree programs use 
credits and grades from the participating institutions as 
well as Salisbury State University in meeting the require- 
ments for graduating with honors. 


Honors Convocation 

Each spring semester, an Honors Convocation rec- 
ognizes students who have made outstanding contribu- 
tions to campus life and who have distinguished them- 
selves academically. Superior students are presented 
with the following awards: 


Achievement Key Award 

The Achievement Key Award is given by the Hon- 
ors Convocation Committee of the faculty on the basis 
of outstanding scholarship and campus service. Junior 
and senior students are eligible for nomination if they 
have completed 18 credit hours or more during the pre- 
ceding two semesters and have earned a 3.6 grade point 
average or more for each of these two semesters. Stu- 
dents who receive the Campus Life Award may not si- 
multaneously receive the Achievement Key Award. 


Art Department Meritorious Award 

Art faculty select one or more full- or part-time stu- 
dents who have completed a minimum of 30 semester 
hours at SSU and have submitted a portfolio and writ- 
ten statements about their work. 


Art Department Student Assistantship Award 


This award is presented annually to full-time junior 
art majors who demonstrate excellence in one of the art 
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tracks, maintain an overall grade point average of at 
least 3.0 and receive a recommendation from one of 
the Department of Art faculty members, the director of 
University Galleries or the dean of the Fulton School of 
Liberal Arts. The award is meant to assist outstanding 
art majors in pursuing study beyond that provided by 
the Department of Art. 


Richard Bernstein Achievement Awards 
For Excellence 


The Richard Bernstein Achievement Awards are 
presented annually to outstanding students from across 
the University who have demonstrated entrepreneurial 
behavior. Selection is based on a broad set of criteria, 
including evidence of appreciation for American capital- 
ism, leadership, organizational abilities, creativity, self- 
initiative and commitment. 


Biology Faculty Award 


The Biology Faculty Award is presented annually 
toa graduating biology major who has displayed lead- 
ership qualities in addition to having maintained aca- 
demic excellence. 


Board of Regents Outstanding Scholar Award 


_ This award is given in recognition of outstanding 
ability demonstrated by scholarly work. The recipient 
must be a Maryland resident of junior status, have a 
cumulative grade point average of 3.5 and must be ac- 
tively involved in the Honors Program. 


Garland D. and Vivian J. Bull Nursing Scholarship 


_ The Garland D. and Vivian J. Bull Nursing Scholar- 
ship is awarded to an upper-class nursing student who 
Sea eee both academic prowess and financial 
need. 


School of Business Outstanding Senior Award 


Each year the Franklin P. Perdue School of Busi- 
ness presents awards to senior students from each 
major/concentration area. These non-monetary awards 
are based on outstanding academic performance and 
input from faculty in each area of concentration. 


Doris Gay Calcott Memorial Scholarship 


This scholarship is given by the Salisbu 
of the American Association of University 7 abigea 
memory of Doris Gay Calcott, a long-time Salisbury civic 
leader. It is given to an upper-class woman who is a 
resident of the Eastern Shore of Maryland and shows 
financial need. 


Campus Life Award 


Campus Life awards are granted by the University 
Honors Convocation Committee of the faculty to under- 
graduate students who have made outstanding contri- 
butions to campus life. Students are eligible for nomina- 
tion on the basis of a 2.6 cumulative average and 
completion of 18 credit hours or more for the two pre- 
ceding semesters. This award is limited to not more than 
1 percent of the student body.. Any recipient of the 
pesvement Key may not simultaneously receive this 
award. 


Caruthers Memorial Fund Scholarship 


The Caruthers Memorial Fund Scholarship is 
awarded toa Junior or senior education major who evi- 
dences academic scholarship, leadership skills, involve- 
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ment in campus and community activities, and shows 
promise of becoming an outstanding teacher. 


Diana Marie Clayton Memorial Award 


This award is given in memory of Diana Marie 
Clayton in recognition of enthusiasm, dedication and 
academic performance demonstrated in the study of 
professional nursing. 


Delmarva Chapter, Institute of Management 
Accountants Award 


___ The Institute of Management Accountants Award 
Is an unencumbered gift to an outstanding senior in ac- 
counting and is based on academic performance, lead- 
holly and involvement in campus and community ac- 
ivities. 


Delta Kappa Gamma Society, Beta Chapter Award 


This award is presented by the Beta Chapter of 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society to an outstanding woman 
Student teacher who best exemplifies the fine qualities 
and characteristics of the profession. 


Frederick R.E. Durr Memorial Scholarship 


The Frederick R.E. Durr Memorial scholarship is a 
renewable scholarship based on academic merit and 
extracurricular activities and is awarded annually to (at 
most) two students in the Perdue School of Business. 


Robert Elderdice Memorial Award 


_._ In memory of his interest in and love of American 
literature, the family of Robert Elderdice has provided 
this annual award to a promising undergraduate English 
major who has expressed a special interest in pursuing 
the study of American literature. 


A.L. Fleming Memorial Fund Award 


The A.L. Fleming Memorial Fund Award is an un- 
encumbered gift presented to an outstanding junior-in 
the Perdue School of Business. 


Charles R. and Martha N. Fulton School of Liberal 
Arts Scholarship 


Fulton scholarships are awarded to unusually gi 
Students with superior academic records who ais te 
Joring in the liberal arts. Initial awards are made to en- 
tering freshmen who have a combined SAT score of at 
least 1100, a minimum high school grade point average 
of 3.5 and a record of extracurricular and community 
involvement. The scholarship is continued yearly for stu- 
dents maintaining high academic standards. 


Geographic Society Award 


This award is given to students who have consis- 
tently displayed scholarship and interest in the atidy of 
geography. To be eligible students must have at least a 
3.25 grade point average in geography and must have 
completed at least 15 semester hours in this discipline. 
In addition, students must currently be enrolled in a ge- 


ography course and hold m iD j ; 
Society. embership in the Geographic 


Department of Geography and Region i 
al PI 
Outstanding Senior Award ; yes 


This award is presented to a 
| graduating geogra- 
phy major who has achieved at least a 3.5 artic bIAt 
average in geography, has given exceptional service to 


the department and has devel coapits 
sional goals. eloped well-defined profes- 


James F. Glenn Memorial Award in Chemistry 

The James F. Glenn Memorial Award in Chemistry 
is presented annually by the Department of Chemistry 
for academic excellence and future promise in the field 
of chemistry. 


Joanne Grant Scholarship in Theatre 

Tne Joanne Grant Scholarship in Theatre is given 
annually to two students who have demonstrated hard 
work, dependability and dedication to the art and craft 
of theatre. 


M. Aian Guerrieri Scholarship 

These scholarships are awarded to a select group 
of students and are based on a combined SAT score of 
1150 and a 3.5 academic grade point average. Recipi- 
ents must maintain a 3.3 grade point average for con- 
tinuance. 


Guerrieri University Center Music Major Award 

The Guerrieri University Center Music Major Award 
honors a degree-candidate music major who has dem- 
onstrated outstanding musicianship by exceptional re- 
cital performance and academic achievement. 


Avery Hall Nursing Scholarship 

The Avery Hall Nursing Scholarship is presented 
to a nursing student who is thought to be highly moti- 
vated, hard working, enthusiastic and dedicated to the 
profession of nursing. 


Richard A. Henson School of Science 
And Technology Scholarship 

Henson scholarship standards of initial award are 
high, including a 3.3 grade point average, and continu- 
ance criteria ensure that all Henson scholars graduate 
with honors. | 


Lewis Hess Award 

The Lewis Hess award consists of a series of 
awards, one each from the departments of Art, Com- 
munication Arts, English and Music. Recipients are up- 
per-class students (except in cases of exceptional merit) 
chosen by a faculty committee from within each depart- 
ment. 


History Department Scholastic Award 

The History Department Scholastic Award is pre- 
sented to a graduating senior history major who has 
demonstrated outstanding scholastic ability and has pro- 
vided substantial leadership for the many student ac- 
tivities sponsored by the History Department. 


W. Tracy and Frances Lord Holland 
Business Scholarship 

This is a renewable scholarship honoring a student 
who has high academic achievement, is involved in cam- 
pus activities, has financial need and is a resident of 
Wicomico County. 


Honors Program Award 

The Honors Program distinguished student schol- 
arships are awarded each year to students who have 
been active participants in the Bellavance Honors Pro- 
gram and who have maintained the highest overall grade 
point averages of all honors students. 
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Institute for Retired Persons Scholarship Award 

Recipients of this award are two students (one in 
liberal arts and one in education) who have demon- 
strated academic accomplishment and who best exem- 
plify leadership, character and commitment to their pro- 
fessions. 


Maryland Association of Certified Public 
Accountants Award 

This award is presented annually to a junior who 
has demonstrated outstanding achievement in account- 
ing, ranking in the top 10 percent of the class, and who 
has evidenced leadership or involvement in campus, 
community and professional activities. 


Department of Mathematics and Computer Science 
Outstanding Service Award 

The Mathematics and Computer Science Outstand- 
ing Service Award is given to a student who has been 
selected by consensus of the full-time faculty in the 
Department of Mathematics and Computer Science to 
have done the most to promote a mathematical envi- 
ronment at Salisbury State. 


Anne H. Matthews Award 

The Anne H. Matthews Award is presented to an 
education major in the junior class who shows promise 
of becoming a highly successful teacher. 


Most Promising Mathematician Award 

The Most Promising Mathematician Award is pre- 
sented annually to math majors who have a 3.0 grade 
point average or better and who have been judged by a 
consensus of full-time faculty in the department to show 
the most promise in mathematics. 


Department of Music Award 

This award is presented to a music or music edu- 
cation senior degree candidate who demonstrates mu- 
sicianship through some outstanding performance con- 
tribution, superior academic achievement, and exem- 
plification of superior personality and character traits. 


Nathan Foundation Scholarship 

The Nathan Foundation is a charitable organiza- 
tion with headquarters in Dorchester County, MD. It was 
created under terms of the will of Milford Nathan. Awards 
are for four years to students from the Cambridge area. 


National Dance Association Award 

This award is given each year to an outstanding 
dance minor who demonstrates scholarship, participa- 
tion, and leadership in dance. To be eligible, a student 
must possess a 3.0 overall grade point average and a 
3.3 grade point average in dance courses, have com- 
pleted at least 15 semester hours in the discipline, be 
currently enrolled in a dance course, and hold member- 
ship in the SSU Dance Company. 


Duane C. Nichols Memorial Scholarship 

The Duane C. Nichols Memorial Scholarship is 
awarded to the graduating senior English major earn- 
ing the highest honors in the discipline. 


Outstanding Foreign Language Student Award 
Presented to a graduating senior who has taken 
classes in at least two languages, who has shown aca- 
demic excellence and who has actively participated in 
extra-curricular activities in the department. 
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Sallie Dryden Parker Memorial Award 

The Sallie Dryden Parker Memorial Award is given 
for outstanding performance in film studies or fongen- 
eral contributions to the development of film conscious- 
ness on campus and in the Salisbury community. 


Franklin P. Perdue School of Business Scholarship 


Perdue School Scholarship recipients must 
combined SAT score of at ianat 950 and a high ti Ie 
grade point average of 3.3 or better in academic sub- 
jects. Retention of the award is based upon maintenance 
of a 3.3 or better cumulative grade point average and 
adherence to one of the majors in the Perdue School. 


Craig N. Piepenbring Memorial Fund Scholarship 


The Craig N. Piepenbring Memorial Fund Scholar- 
ship IS presented annually to a rising sophomore or jun- 
lor Student majoring in business, economics, account- 
ing, Of management information systems. Faculty se- 
lect a student who demonstrates a high level of commit- 
ment and involvement in campus student activities. 


Philosophy Department Outstanding 
Student Award 


An award for excellence in philosophy is given 
year toa student who has pfs eam acatiadinicd 
both the ability to master philosophical ideas and the 
willingness to engage in the kind of thoughtful reflection 
which the Philosophy Department seeks to foster. 


Physical Education Excellence Award 


The Physical Education Excellence Award is given 
to a Junior or senior physical education major who has a 
minimum overall grade point average of 3.2, shows lead- 


ership ability and is committed to a career i i 
education. er In physical 


Presidential Scholarship 


Each year the University awards full-tuiti - 
arships to entering Geena who are te sn vat 
dents, have shown outstanding academic performance 
in high school, excelled on the SAT and established a 
record of participation and leadership in co-curricular 
activities. Recipients must maintain a 3.3 grade point 
average for continuation. 


Psychology Department Award 


This award is presented annuall l 
| y for academic 
achievement and outstanding contribution 
S to th - 
chology Department. ie 


E. Pauline Riali Achievement Award 


The E. Pauline Riall Achievement Award | 
is pre- 
sented annually by the School of Education and ah 
sional Studies to an outstanding education major as 
selected by a faculty committee. 


Salisbury Rotary International Club Award 
The Salisbury Rotary International Club aw 
! ards a 
presented to students in the Perdue School of Blicinoas 
who have demonstrated outstanding ability. Selection 


is based on resident status, academi 
; mic performanc 
financial need. ‘ Khe 


Salisbury State University Scholar Athlete Award 


This award recognizes varsity intercollegiate ath- 
letics team members who have attained a cumulative 
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grade point average of 3.0 or better and who have made 
outstanding contributions to team leadership. 


Marilyn Seidel Nursing Scholarship 


The Marilyn Seidel Nursing Scholarship is pre- 
sented to an academically gifted upper-division nursing 
student who has demonstrated outstanding potential for 
nursing leadership and service. 


Samuel W. Seidel Scholarship 


The Samuel W. Seidel Scholarship is a four-year 
renewable scholarship given annually to a promising 
future teacher to assist with University expenses. 


Justin Y. Shen Memorial Award 


This award is given in honor of Dr. Shen’ 

efforts on behalf of the University, the Bihan eta 
the scholarly world. To qualify for this award students 
must be of junior or senior class rank, political science 
Majors, possess a 3.0 overall grade point average and 
a 3.25 grade point average in political science courses 
and demonstrate leadership ability and a commitment 
to a Career in politics or government. 


Social Work Student of the Year Award 


The Social Work Student of the Year Award is based 
upon academic achievement, leadership and service to 
the University and community. 


Leland Starnes Memorial Award 


___ This award is granted to a new student whose work 
in theatre has demonstrated promise in growth as an 
artist, whose pursuit of excellence is foremost and whose 
habits reflect professionalism. It is given as an academic 
memorial in honor of Dr. Leland Starnes who during the 
last eight years of his life firmly established the reputa- 
tion of Salisbury State Theatre for quality theatre. 


Walter C. Thurston Memorial Award 


The Walter C. Thurston Memorial Award is - 
sored annually by the Salisbury Exchange Club for a 
full-time art major who has completed a minimum of three 
photography courses at SSU with a “B” average. The 
Art Department faculty reviews all applicant portfolios 
and written comments of those students whose Careers 
will involve photography in some manner. 


Undergraduate Nursing Achievement Award 


These awards are presented t 
. é 0 the graduating se- 
niors with the highest grade point averages. When a 
idl ni Proportion of the class is comprised of regis- 
ered nurse students, an additional award is given to 


the registered nurse student wi 
average. with the highest grade point 


Wall Street Journal Achievement Award 


The Wall Street Journal Achiev 
OL ement Award is pre- 
sented annually to a junior in the Perdue School of Busi. 


ness who has demonstrat 
achievement. ed outstanding student 


Wilcomb E. Washburn Student Prize in History 


This prize is presented to a full-time juni 
: S | -time junior or se- 
nior, holding a minimum grade point po nlsife of 3.0, who 


Who’s Who Among Students in American 
Universities and Colleges 

Who’s Who Among Students in American Univer- 
sities and Colleges has a half-century tradition as one 
of the most highly regarded and long-standing honors 
in the nation for upper-class and graduate students. 

Currently Who’s Who awards are given annually 
at 1,000 higher education institutions in all 50 states 
and the District of Columbia. Criteria used by the selec- 
tion committee include scholarship, participation and 
leadership in academic, community, athletics and ex- 
tracurricular activities. 


Wicomico Woman’s Club Inc. Scholarship 

The Wicomico Woman’s Club Inc. Scholarship is 
provided to an upper-division Salisbury State Univer- 
sity education major with a grade point average of 3.0 
or better. The student must have the approval of the 
education faculty and show evidence of becoming an 
outstanding teacher. 


Richard N. Woods CPM Memorial Scholarship 


This scholarship is awarded by the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Management-Delmarva Inc. to a 
full-time junior or senior in the Perdue School of Busi- 
ness who has an interest in purchasing management 
anda cumulative grade point average of at least 2.7. 
Delmarva residency and financial need also may be con- 
sidered. A student receiving this scholarship as a junior 
may reapply for it as a senior and will be judged com- 
petitively with all other applicants. 


Honor Societies 


Aipha Sigma Lambda 

Alpha Sigma Lambda, established in 1992, is the 
honor society for adult learners. According to national 
guidelines, invitation to ASL is based on academic per- 
formance, age (25 years or older), four-semester part- 
time and two-semester full-time residency at SSU and 
completion of 30 credit hours (15 of which must be out- 
side of a student’s major). Eligible students are notified 
each spring semester. 


Beta Beta Beta 

Beta Beta Beta is a national undergraduate honor 
society in the biological sciences that emphasizes a 
threefold program: stimulation of scholarship, dissemi- 
nation of scientific knowledge and promotion of biologi- 
cal research. Membership in SSU’s Lambda Psi chap- 
ter is restricted to biology majors who have completed 
BIOL 121 and 122 plus nine credit hours at the 200 
level or above with a minimum 3.3 grade point average. 


Beta Gamma Sigma 

The mission of Beta Gamma Sigma is to encour- 
age and honor academic achievement and personal ex- 
cellence in the study and practice of business, It is the 
only scholastic honor society recognized by the Inter- 
national Association of Management Education 
(AACSB). Membership is open to both M.B.A. students 
and undergraduate students with a major in account- 
ing, business administration or management informa- 
tion systems who are tapped by the Franklin P. Perdue 
School of Business. To be tapped, undergraduate stu- 
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dents in their junior year must be in the top 7 percent of 
their class or seniors in the top 10 percent of their class. 
M.B.A. students must be in the top 20 percent of their 
class. Of approximately 300,000 students receiving 
M.B.A., accounting, business administration or manage- 
ment information systems degrees nationally in any 
given year, approximately 15,000 are tapped for mem- 
bership in Beta Gamma Sigma. 


Gamma Theta Upsilon 

The Zeta Eta chapter of Gamma Theta Upsilon, an 
international honor society in geography, was estab- 
lished at SSU in 1980 to recognize scholarly achieve- 
ment and to foster professional growth and geographic 
research. Junior or senior geography majors are eligible 
for membership by completing at least 18 credit hours 
of geography with a minimum grade point average of 
3.25 and an overall grade point average of 3.0. Notifi- 
cation of eligibility is given by the organization to pro- 
spective members. 


Kappa Delta Pi 

The Rho Eta chapter of Kappa Delta Pi promotes 
excellence in and recognizes outstanding contributions 
to education. This honor society endeavors to maintain 
a high degree of professional fellowship and growth 
among its members. Qualifications for membership are 
academic achievement and leadership in education. 


Lambda Beta 

Lambda Beta is an honor society intended to pro- 
mote, recognize and honor scholarship, scholarly 
achievement, service and character of students, gradu- 
ates and faculty members of the respiratory therapy pro- 
gram. To qualify, students must be enrolled as a full- 
time undergraduate respiratory therapy major at SSU 
and have attained a minimum 3.0 cumulative GPA. Stu- 
dents in the top 25 percent of their class will be inducted 
into the national level of Lambda Beta during the spring 
semester of their senior year. 


Lambda lota Tau 

Lambda lota Tau is an honor society designed to 
recognize English majors who have achieved scholas- 
tic excellence. The Delta Psi chapter of Lambda lota 
Tau was chartered.in July 1976 and has inducted mem- 
bers every year since. To qualify, English majors must 
earn 55 or more credit hours at SSU, attain at least a 
3.1 grade point average in 12 or more hours of litera- 
ture and English, and maintain at least.a 3.0 cumulative 
grade point average. Those majors meeting such quali- 
fications will be invited to submit initiation papers. Those 
whose papers meet chapter standards will become 
members of Lambda lota Tau. 


Omicron Delta Kappa 

Omicron Delta Kappa is a national leadership honor 
society for college students that recognizes and encour- 
ages superior scholarship, leadership and exemplary 
character. The society also recognizes achievement in 
athletics, campus or community service, social and re- 
ligious activities, campus government, journalism, 
speech and the mass media, and the creative and per- 
forming arts. 
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Phi Alpha Theta 


_ The Eta lota chapter of Phi Alpha Theta interna- 
tional honor society in history was established in 1959 
to serve the needs of those students who have main- 
tained a high scholastic average and who are interested 
in the further study and teaching of history. Member- 
ship is restricted to juniors and seniors. Notification of 
eligibility is given by the organization. 


Phi Eta Sigma 


Phi Eta Sigma is a national honor society which 
encourages and rewards high scholastic attainment 
among freshmen. Freshman women and men are in- 
vited to join if their cumulative grade point average at 


the end of the fall or spring semester of their fi 
3.5 or higher g heir first year is 


Phi Kappa Phi 


Phi Kappa Phi is a national honor soci 
local chapter on the SSU campus. It fosters aH ley 
nizes outstanding scholarship in students from all ar- 
eas of instruction. It is the only national honor society 
which Cuts across the lines that traditionally separate 
the diverse academic disciplines. Juniors and seniors 
invited to membership must rank in the upper brackets 
of their graduating class. Those eligible for induction 
are notified during the academic year. 


Phi Sigma Tau 


; The Maryland Zeta chapter of Phi Sigma Tau, an 
international honor society in philosophy, considers its 
organization instrumental in the day-to-day existence 
of the University. It serves as a means for developing 
and honoring academic excellence as well as philosophi- 
Cal interest. In addition to providing a means of award- 
ing distinction to students having high scholarship and 
interest in philosophy, the society also promotes inter- 
est in philosophy among the general collegiate public 
The society gives notification of eligibility. | 


Pi Gamma Mu 


Pi Gamma Mu is an international honor society 
the social sciences. To qualify for membersiieea tae 
dent must be a junior, senior or graduate student in the 
upper 35 percent of the class; have at least 20 semes- 
ter hours in one or more of the five core areas (eco- 
nomics, history, international relations, political science 
sociology/anthropology) and in some other social sci- 
ence disciplines such as social psychology, criminal jus- 
tice or human geography; and have a grade point aver- 
age of B or better. Membership and leadership in the 
collegiate chapter are shared equally between faculty 
and students. Pi Gamma Mu recognizes good scholar- 
ship and promotes it all year long through enriching ac- 
tivities, service projects, a scholarship program and a 
lectureship program. 


Pi Sigma Alpha 


The Pi Xi chapter of Pi Sigma Alpha, a national 
honor society in political science, was established in 
1987 to recognize the scholarly achievement of out- 
standing political science students. To qualify for mem- 
bership, a student must complete 18 hours of political 
Science Courses, be a junior or senior, have a 3.0 over- 
all grade point average and have a 3.25 grade point 
average in political science courses. 


Psi Chi 


Psi Chi, a national honor society in psycho! 
founded in 1929. The Salisbury Shaner vie seBished 
in 1974 to advance the science of psychology and to 
encourage, stimulate and maintain scholarship of the 
individual members in all fields, Particularly in psychol- 
ogy. The requirements for membership start with the 
completion of 12 semester hours in psychology; some 
grade point requirements also exist. | 


Sigma Theta Tau 


Sigma Theta Tau is the international nursing honor 
society which recognizes excellence in scholarship 
leadership and research in nursing. To qualify for mem- 
bership in SSU’s Lambda Eta chapter, an undergradu- 
ate student must have completed one-half of the nurs- 
Ing Curriculum, rank in the upper 35 percent of the gradu- 
ating class and demonstrate potential for or achieve- 
ment in nursing leadership. A graduate student is re- 
quired to have a 3.5 GPA ona four-point scale or its 
equivalent, to have completed one-fourth of the program 


of study and have potential for leadership j 
profession. rship in the nursing 


__ More information regarding all clubs and organiza- 
tions, honoraries and social and service fraternities/so- 
ronities is available from the Student Activities and Orga- 
nizations Office and the Vice President of Student Affairs. 


Clubs and Organizations 


African-American Historical 
And Philosophical Society 


The African-American Historical and Phi 
Society adds an additional aspect to a ciproeee en 
demic climate for African-American Students and other 
Students, faculty and administrators who desire to learn 
more about the historical and philosophical contributions 


of Africans and African-American 
Sa s to th 
of world civilizations. eats elt 


Alpha Omega Biological Society 


The Alpha Omega Biologi lety i 
; gical Society is open to all 
Students interested In any aspect of the biological sci- 
meh Activities include community projects, field trips 
re ora oh speakers and socials. Any SSU stu- 
S eligible to join. The only require ; 
bership is attending meetings. Meco ee 


American Marketing Association (AMA) 


Ke hee AMA promotes the growth, understanding, 
niet Ss and appeal for marketing in the business 
Het d. It deals with issues affecting the business com- 
ie pe ccm offers an opportunity for practical, realistic 
sae é in related vocational fields. Membership in 

€ salisbury State AMA is open to all students. To be a 


national member students 
; , must ‘ 
tional organization. pay dues to the na 


American Society of Safety Engineers 


The American Society of S 
afety Engineers pro- 
He Sag the advancement of the safety hs sl i 
ety education, and fosters the professional well-be- 


ing and development of its me ithin j 
did Goriiflity mbers within its campus 


Appropriations Board 

The Appropriations Board distributes student ac- 
tivity fees. The group consists of up to five voting mem- 
bers who are selected through an interview process. 
Any full-time student is eligible to run for a position on 
the board; members must maintain a cumulative grade 
point average of 2.5. Each year, the Appropriations 
Board receives budget requests from individual student 
organizations. Funds are subsequently awarded on an 
annual basis, although supplemental requests may be 
made periodically throughout the school year. 


Association of Information Technology 
Professionals (AITP) 

The AITP promotes the growth, understanding, 
awareness and appeal for data processing and infor- 
mation systems management. It explores issues affect- 
ing data processing in corporations, and offers an op- 
portunity for realistic experience in the data processing 
environment. 


Baptist Student Ministries 

Baptist Student Ministries presents a Christian wit- 
ness to the entire campus community and provides op- 
portunities for personal spiritual growth through Bible 
studies, fellowship, mission service projects and retreats. 
Baptist Student Ministries is sponsored by the Baptist 
Convention of Maryland. All are welcome to attend meet- 
ings. 


BASIC Campus Ministries 

BASIC (Brothers and Sisters in Christ) is a local 
church-based outreach providing an environment for 
student worship and fellowship. Activities include Bible 
studies, weekly meetings, fellowship events and a week- 
end retreat each semester. BASIC also provides trans- 
portation to Sunday church services. 


Bike Ciub 

The Bike Club promotes all types of bicycling (rac- 
ing, all-terrain, touring and commuting) to represent the 
interests of all SSU cyclists, promote safe cycling and 
provide opportunities for the University community to 
participate in scheduled cycling activities. 


Bioenvirons Club 

The Bioenvirons Club promotes understanding and 
awareness of environmental issues, educational guid- 
ance and career development in environmental science. 
Benefits of membership include recreational activities 
and wilderness opportunities. 


Boxing Club 

This club is open to all individuals interested in the 
sport of boxing. The club is a member of the National 
Collegiate Boxing Association. Practice is held two-three 
times a week and no experience is necessary. 


Chemistry Society 

The Chemistry Society encourages interested stu- 
dents to seek professional careers in chemistry-related 
fields, along with the pursuit of graduate-level studies. 
The society, open to all SSU students, organizes activi- 
ties for students with a common interest in chemistry. 
The society sponsors trips to American Chemical Soci- 
ety regional and national meetings, and to other univer- 
sity chemistry departments on the Eastern Shore. 
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College Republicans 

The SSU Republican Club develops political skills 
and leadership abilities among Republican students as 
preparation for their future service to the party and the 
community. The club sponsors activities such as ban- 
quets, field trips and political lectures. It is open to all 
students interested in the Republican Party. 


Collegiate Conservative Society 

The Collegiate Conservative Society is a non-profit 
educational foundation existing to foster conservative 
opinions and balanced news. In addition, the society 
works hard to involve the Salisbury community in Uni- 
versity affairs. The Collegiate Conservative Society is 
open to any interested student, and is a great place for 
future leaders to gain experience. 


Cumann na Gaeilge (Irish Club) 

Cumann na Gaeilge was organized to stimulate and 
increase interest and understanding of all issues and 
policies which affect the 32 counties of Eire. Cumann 
na Gaeilge sponsors guest speakers and field trips, pro- 
vides an informal forum for discussion on all things Irish 
and is open to all interested students. 


Dance Company 

The SSU Dance Company, originating in 1960 as 
the Modern Dance Club, provides opportunities for in- 
struction in dance technique and experience in dance 
performance, choreography and production. Annual 
productions include a fall showcase of student works 
and a spring concert featuring faculty, nationally recog- 
nized guest artists and student works demonstrating 
creative and technical excellence. The company per- 
forms for campus organizations and community groups 
and cosponsors professional dance artist and dance 
company residencies. An executive council of student 
leaders serves as a liaison to the faculty director. Mem- 
bership is open to all interested students and commu- 
nity members, with new members accepted once each 
semester. Credits may be earned for participation. 


Education Club 

The Education Club provides elementary and sec- 
ondary education majors with a large variety of activi- 
ties for involvement on campus as well as in the com- 
munity. Meetings promote networking with profession- 
als in the field, strategies for teaching and job searches, 
and cooperation with other organizations in campus 
projects. Special community projects engage members 
in direct involvement with children through Joseph 
House and the annual Salisbury Festival. Members are 
also affiliated with the Maryland State Teachers Asso- 
ciation (MSTA). Meetings are held twice a month. 


Environmental Health Club 

The Environmental Health Club stimulates and in- 
creases interest in the environmental health major and 
its related professions, which comprise the interrelation 
between man and his environment as they relate to 
health. Open to all students, the club sponsors guest 
speakers and field trips, provides an informal forum for 
discussion of environmental health issues and collects 
career and graduate school information. 
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Equestrian Club 


The Equestrian Club promotes the growth, under- 
standing and appeal for equestrian sports while provid- 
ing recreation, education and competition. 


Evergreen Yearbook 


| The Evergreen yearbook, a memory book collection 
of pictures and anecdotes, serves as a history, resource/ 
reference book and as a public relations piece for the 
school. The Staff is made up entirely of students. Mem- 
bership is open to any student with interest in design, lay- 
out, photography, copywriting or staff organization. 


Fencing Club 


No experience is necessary to learn the art of 
swordsmanship in a relaxed and social atmosphere. The 
Fencing Club is run by a small executive body of offic- 
€rs and open to all students. Meetings are held two 
nights a week in Maggs Gym. 


Field Hockey Club 


The Field Hockey Club provides all students the 
opportunity to play field hockey against other college- 
level club teams. The newly founded National Field 
Hockey League schedules games for each team every 
season. The schedule includes a play-off, semi-final and 


final tournament. Any interested student is encouraged 
to join. 


Financial Management Association (FMA) 


The FMA student chapter/national honor society 
provides a source of valuable information on the latest 
developments in the field of finance from both the pro- 
fessional and academic viewpoints. Since its establish- 
ment, FMA has expanded to over several hundred col- 
lege and university campuses throughout the world. 

FMA student programs have two components— 
FMA Student chapters and the FMA national honor so- 
ciety. Local FMA student chapters are Organizations of 
professional, educational and social activities. The na- 
tional honor society extends this concept by recogniz- 
ing individuals who have attained a high level of schol- 
arship and academic achievement. National honor so- 
ciety members hold the distinction of belonging to the 
only honorary organization for students of finance. 


The Flyer 


The Flyer, the only campus newspaper. is i- 
cated to informing the campus of oan pi ail 
and news that affect all college students, and to acting 
as a forum for expressing individual viewpoints. The 
Flyer began as the Holly Leaf in the mid-1940s. then 
changed to the present title, and in 1978 it was changed 
from the traditional newspaper style to a news- 
magazine. In 1990 it was returned to a weekly newspa- 
per format. No experience is needed to join. Editorial 
positions are voted on in the spring for the following 
year. 


French Club 


7 The French Club provides an opportunit - 
cial use of the French language and ae ey 
tact with many interesting aspects of the French cul- 
ture. Active use of the language is encouraged, but not 
required at the meetings. The French Club sponsors 
field trips, films, guest speakers, and food and wine tast- 
ing, among other varied activities. 
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Gay and Lesbian Alliance (GALA) 


The gay/lesbian support group seeks to ensure that 
those in the gay/lesbian and bisexual campus commu- 
nity are not isolated. It believes bisexuality and homo- 
sexuality are orientations which coexist with heterosexu- 
ality. GALA provides support through a peer network 
addresses relevant issues and serves as an informa- 
tion source for all. 


German Club 


The German Club stimulates and increases use of 
the German language and provides additional contact 
with German culture. Major activities have included 
German banquets, guest speakers, restaurant field trips 
songfests and sponsorship of the SSU Oktoberfest. The 
German Club is open to all interested students. 


Golf Club 


The Golf Club promotes growth, understanding and 
respect for the sport of golf. The club offers students 
faculty and staff an opportunity to interact informally. Al 
levels of players are invited to participate. 


Gospel Choir 


The Gospel Choir at Salisbury State Universi 
fet ersit 
originated in September 1983. The choir spreads the 
gospel through song at local churches on the Eastern 

Shore and by presenting an annual spring concert. 


Habitat for Humanity 


This community-service organization provi 
mortgage income housing for Needy and PE oe en 
lies. The Salisbury State chapter meets weekly to dis- 
Cuss fund raising and future events. Students may vol- 
unteer some time on Saturdays to work at the building 
Site, Kirkland Estates, where the goal is to complete 32 
homes and a community center. The University chapter 
in 1 994 broke the collegiate record for financing and 
building a home in one year and has been formally rec- 
ognized by the national Habitat for Humanity. 


History Club 


The History Club provides an inf 
ormal atmosphere 
for students and faculty to share their common pa 
ests in history. Various activities such as banquets, field 
trips, films and lectures are planned throughout the year. 


Honors Student Association 


The Honors Student Association Serves as a liai- 
son between students enrolled in the Bellavance Hon- 
ors Program and the Honors Program Committee. It 
plans extracurricular cultural and intellectual activities 
in conjunction with Honors classes, makes recommen- 
dations for Honors course offerings and advises the 
committee on matters relating to program requirements 
and changes. Membership is open to all Honors students. 


Ice Hockey Club 


_ The Ice Hockey Club Provides stu 
tunity for physical and mental So en ig al 
paced sport of ice hockey. This club stresses teamwork 
and responsibility. All Practices and games are held in 
Easton, MD. The team is a member of the Talbot County 
Community Adult Ice Hockey League. 


Institute of Management Accountants (IMA) 

The IMA is affiliated with a national organization of 
management accountants and welcomes all students 
interested in the accounting profession. It sponsors pro- 
fessional activities that acquaint students with the op- 
portunities available to accounting graduates. Students 
are welcome at the technical meetings sponsored by 
the Delmarva chapter. 


International Group 

The group formulates, maintains and expands cul- 
tural and intellectual awareness among the Salisbury 
State University student body, faculty, staff and com- 
munity of Salisbury. It demonstrates, implements and 
develops a campuswide integration of international stu- 
dents while promoting cultural interests. 


lron Factory 

lron Factory is for experienced as well as novice 
weight lifters. Within the structure of this club is a 
powerlifting team which on occasion competes in the 
Middle Atiantic Region. 


Latterday Saints Student Association 

This organization is dedicated to helping all 
Latterday Saint college students stay closely affiliated 
with the church, succeed in their studies and achieve a 
balanced life while on campus. The association provides 
educational, social and spiritual activities for students, 
faculty, staff and their spouses. Membership is open to 
all who abide by church standards. 


Maryland Student Legislature 

The SSU delegation of the Maryland Student Leg- 
islature (MSL) provides an opportunity for SSU students 
to assemble as representatives of a model General 
Assembly and, through learning experience of the leg- 
islative process, appreciate the concept of representa- 
tive government while fully realizing the responsibilities 
of citizenship. 


Mathematical Association of America (MAA) 

The MAA student chapter encourages all interested 
students in the exploration of mathematics and provides 
a social atmosphere for congregation and interaction 
with students and faculty of similar interests. It also pro- 
motes attendance at the MAA conferences and activi- 
ties, and encourages participation in MAA-supported 
contests. 


Medical Careers Society 

The Medical Careers Society is for those students 
considering a career in dentistry, medicine, nursing, 
veterinary work or one of the other health fields. Some 
programs are of general interest, but are planned to 
serve the specific needs of pre-medical and pre-dental 
students. Visiting physicians and other professionals 


provide interesting insights, guidance and the opportu- 


nity for informal discussion. 


Men’s Lacrosse 

The Men’s Lacrosse Club is a member of the Na- 
tional College Lacrosse League, which has over 75 
teams located throughout the eastern United States. At 
its inception in 1996, the club became a force in the 
NCLL, winning the Mountaineer Invitational Tournament 
and finishing second in the NCLL Fall Brawl Tourna- 
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ment. This past spring the club won its division and ad- 
vanced to the round of eight in the NCLL playoffs. Prac- 
tices are held on Tuesdays and Thursdays and is open 
to anyone with their own equipment. 


Men’s Volleyball Club 

The men’s volleyball club was established to pro- 
vide a high level of indoor competition at the Division III 
level. We are a member of the Eastern Intercollegiate 
Volleyball Association (EIVA). Practices are twice a week 
beginning in the fall. The regular season runs from the 
beginning of February to the end of March with matches 
being played every weekend. EIVA championships are 
held in mid-April. 


Motorsports Club 

The Motorsports Club is designed to inform people 
about the workings of various motorsports, offering first- 
hand experience through field trips to raceways and 
dragstrips. Also, seminars enhance the knowledge of 
those who wish to know about various modifications 
possible on car types. 


Music Educators’ National Conference (MENC) 


The MENC is.a nationally recognized student and 
teacher organization. Its activities and publications are 
largely responsible for establishing, developing and pro- 
moting education as a field of study and as a profession. 


National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (NAACP) 

The NAACP is dedicated to improving the political, 
educational, social and economic status of minority 
groups; eliminating racial prejudice; and keeping the 
public aware of the adverse effects of racial discrimina- 
tion. The organization will take all lawful action to se- 
cure the elimination of discrimination consistent with the 
efforts of the national organization and in conformity with 
the Articles of Incorporation of the association, its con- 
stitution and bylaws, and as directed by the national 
board of directors. 


Newman Club (Catholic Campus Ministries) 

The Newman Club is the Catholic campus ministry 
organization. A Catholic mass is held in the Guerrieri 
University Center at 3:30 p.m. every Sunday and all 
students, regardless of denomination, are welcome. 
Other activities include a fall hayride, weekly meetings, 
socials and fund rasiers. 


Outdoor Club 

The Outdoor Club began in 1981 as a student or- 
ganization to promote conservation activities and envi- 
ronmental awareness in the University community. Since 
its inception, students have participated in outdoor ad- 
ventures as far away as Florida, Canada and Texas, as 
local as Assateague Island and the Pocomoke River. 
The club is dedicated to serving any student wishing to 
participate and to educating all students in survival skills 
and conservation philosophy. 


Phi Alpha Delta Law Fraternity, International, 
SSU Pre-Law Chapter 

The Salisbury State pre-law chapter of this organi- 
zation, which encourages the professional advancement 
of its members, promotes the principles of liberty and 
equal justice under the law for all citizens and seeks to 
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stimulate excellence in scholarship: It provides a forum 
for the interchange between members of the chapter 
and other members of Phi Alpha Delta Law Fraternity 
International and encourages the development of last- 
ing friendships among its members. 


Phi Beta Lambda 


Phi Beta Lambda (Future Business Leaders) is a 
national organization for all students, in postsecondary 
schools and colleges, enrolled in business and office 
education programs. Phi Beta Lambda provides oppor- 
tunities for these students to develop vocational com- 
petencies for business and office occupations. As an 
Integral part of the instructional program, Phi Beta 
Lambda promotes a sense of civic and personal respon- 
sibility. Active members have the opportunity to attend 
Maa Abe naves throughout the United States 

O participate in competiti 
arbi si eabe ed petitive business events on 


Philosophical Society 


The Philosophical Society, open to all members of 
the University community, actively seeks to arouse on 
campus a passion for ideas and an enthusiasm for think- 
ing about provocative issues. It is dedicated to the propo- 
sition that learning is not equivalent to memorizing text- 
books, but requires asking extraordinary questions. Its 
sca iG i «Ae an annual lecture series : in- 

social gatherings and i i 
ee ncly Ace g occasional trips to philo- 


Physical Education Society 


The Physical Education Society brin 

those who are interested in acne i al 
tion. Society members go on field trips to the Maryland 
Association of Health, Physical Education, Recreation 
and Dance (MAHPERD) Convention every year. Mem- 
bers are exposed to guest speakers from the commu- 
nity discussing their methods and experiences with 
teaching. Membership is open to the entire SSU full- 
time undergraduate community, with meeting dates and 
times developed by consensus of membership. 


Progressively Reaching Out Toward 
Understanding Disabilities (PROUD) 


PROUD is composed of disabled Students and 
other concerned persons interested in getting together 
periodically to discuss concerns and issues as they 
pertain to the disabled population. This Organization is 
called upon to participate in the planning and evalua- 
tion of physical renovations and special programs. 


Psi Chi (Psychology Club) 


Psi Chi, a national honor society in psyc 
founded in 1929. The Salisbury ca, sat Moa 
in 1974 to advance the science of psychology and to 
encourage, stimulate and maintain scholarship of the 
individual members in all fields, Particularly in psychol- 
ogy; Some grade point requirements also exist. 


Resident Hall Association (RHA) 


RHA endeavors to pull together the talents of the 
representatives of each residence hall in order to unify 
serve and fulfill the needs of resident students at the 
ay “4 improving and enhancing the educational 

ocia! and functional well-being of the stu - 
dence hall life. : ane 
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Sailing Club 


The Sailing Club is a co-ed sports club for all stu- 
dents interested in racing and learning the skills to com- 
pete in collegiate sailing. Some events are for women 
only and some are for first-year students only. Compe- 
titlons are scheduled weekends in the fall and spring 
and the team’s fleet is composed of nine Vanguard Col- 
legiate Juniors which are used for practices three times 
a week on the Nanticoke River. The team is a member 
of MAISA (Middle Atlantic Intercollegiate Sailing Asso- 
ciation). Competition includes many Division | schools 
such as the Naval Academy, Georgetown, Old Domin- 
ion, St. Mary's and Princeton. Salisbury has formed a 
new Sailing conference with several other schools pro- 
ce ai aan ile at all levels of skill. A willingness to 

ard Is essential. The team 
and 25 members a year. «pita headanial 


Scarab 


The Scarab, a student literary magazine, encour- 
ages the creative arts as expressed through poetry, short 
story and artwork via recognition in its annual publica- 
tion. Material published in the Scarab is Original work 
submitted by SSU students. After careful evaluation, the 
Scarab staff selects submissions eligible for publication 
ie bee d eta who wish to explore liter- 

ism and publication pr 
Pb Hon procedures. Any student is 


Social Sciences Club 


: The Social Sciences Club fosters excellence in the 
social sciences and promotes cooperation among them. 
The club encourages and promotes activities such as 
trips and guest speakers that will be of interest to the 
entire Campus community. Membership is open to any- 
one in the campus community. 


Social Work Club 


The Social Work Club started at SSU in 1974. It 
promotes the exchange of ideas about issues involving 
social work through discussions, experiences, films 
seminars and workshops, and provides needed human 
services to members of the University and the commu- 
a 2a tiie publicized throughout the year. 

€rested can si 
ps oo tnt a simply come to the meetings 


Sociological Society 


poe The Sociological Society was established in 1987 
0 develop and implement a well-balanced program of 
activities that will meet the cultural, intellectual and so- 
ir needs of its participants. It is managed by students 
with faculty support. Those interested in the history and 
development of society are encouraged to join. 


Sophanes 


_. Sophanes is the Salisbu State th 
tion. Under the auspices of the ere tania: Sans. 
nication Arts, Sophanes presents one Student-directed 
production per year and acts as Student support for the 
many SSU Theatre productions. The organization is 
managed by Students with faculty supervision. Academic 
credit is available for those Participating in productions 


Spanish Club 

The Spanish Club provides an environment where 
people may share, through friendship, their common 
interests and experiences relative to Hispanic culture 
and Spanish language. The club is also a source of in- 
formation on travel and study abroad programs. 


SSU TV 

The student television station promotes an under- 
standing of mass media, and video in particular, and 
pools knowledge and creativity to raise the level of ex- 
pertise in producing quality programming. It gives stu- 
dents real-life job experience in running and operating 
a television station. 


StarNet Science Fiction Club 

StarNet originated in 1994 as a student forum for 
viewing and discussing various TV programs, movies 
and books of the science fiction genre, as well as as- 
tronomy and computers. Opportunities exist to attend 
science fiction conventions. Membership is open to all 
students and faculty. 


Student Government Association (SGA) 

The SGA is the primary student governance orga- 
nization of the University. SGA’s main function is to serve 
as a liaison between the faculty, administration and the 
student body. Executive officers include a president, 
executive vice president, vice president of external re- 
lations, vice president of public relations, vice president 
of university affairs and speaker of the senate. SGA 
senators serve as representatives on various Univer- 
sity committees. 


Student Impact 

Student Impact is an interdenominational student 
Christian movement which provides opportunities for 
conferences, retreats and weekly fellowship meetings 
and Bible studies. 


Student Nurses’ Association (SNA) 

The goals of the SNA are to provide events benefi- 
cial to the community and fellow SSU students, to allow 
students with a common interest an opportunity for gath- 
ering and communicating, and to further those educa- 
tional goals set forth by SSU’s Nursing Department. The 
SNA was formed by the first nursing graduates of 
Salisbury State during 1970. 


Student Organization for Activity Planning (SOAP) 
SOAP presents a diverse and well-rounded sched- 
ule of social, recreational, educational and leisure ac- 
tivities such as concerts, films, comedians, coffee- 
houses, trips, variety acts and multicultural events. An- 
nual dances include Homecoming and Spring Fling. 


Students’ Emergency Medical Squad (SEMS) 

SEMS serves the students and faculty of SSU by 
providing first response medical care to any individual 
in distress while on campus grounds at any time of day 
or night, and to enhance the growth of its members. 
Membership is open to full-time students. 
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Tae Kwon Do Club 

The Tae Kwon Do Club allows students to study a 
traditional empty-hand martial art. Students can study 
Tae Kwon Do, the national sport of Korea, to achieve 
the black belt or participate on an informal basis. Activi- 
ties for club members include weekly training sessions 
and social events and trips to martial arts competitions. 
All students interested in physical conditioning and per- 
sonal development are welcome. Prior experience is 
not required. The club meets Mondays at 7:30 p.m. in 
Maggs Multipurpose Room. 


Ultimate Club 

The Ultimate Club gives students a chance to play 
ultimate frisbee. The team plays year round, practices 
at least twice a week, and is recognized by the Ultimate 
Players Association. 


Union of African-American Students (UAS) 

The UAS promotes a better understanding and re- 
lationship among all people and to attune the Univer- 
sity and the community to the needs of African-Ameri- 
cans and other minorities. Membership in the UAS is 
open to all SSU students. The organization sponsors 
benefits, dances, plays and speakers. One of the high- 
lights of the UAS’s activities is Black Awareness Week, 
which features a series of programs and special events 
designed to promote the culture and achievements Af- 
rican-Americans have contributed to the University, com- 
munity and country. 


Wesley Foundation (Methodist Campus Ministry) 

The Wesley Foundation encourages fellowship 
among University students. It provides a caring and com- 
passionate ministry to students and other members of 
the campus community who seek to integrate an un- 
derstanding of the Christian faith with the academic and 
social environment of the University. 


Women’s Rugby 

The Women’s Rugby Club provides women the 
opportunity to develop skills and knowledge to partici- 
pate in the sport of rugby. The club promotes physical 
fitness, team work and personal growth in both the fall 
and spring semesters with a flexible practice schedule 
of Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays from 4-6 p.m. all 
members have a chance to participate in Saturday 
matches. No experience is necessary and new mem- 
bers are welcome. 


WSUR Student Radio 

WSUR, completely run by students, offers the Uni- 
versity an educational and entertaining service. The sta- 
tion is on the air 17 hours a day with programming in- 
cluding alternative rock, classic rock, jazz, hip hop, ska 
and reggae. Sponsored events include the Gullapalooza 
benefit concert, dances and contests. 


Yoga Club 

The Yoga Club gives students the opportunity to 
learn and participate in yoga techniques. The club meets 
weekly and practices different forms of yoga based on 
interest of the members as well as participating in com- 
munity service events. The Yoga Club is open to all in- 
terested undergraduate students. 
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Fraternities and Sororities 


_Under the joint sponsorship of vari 
Social fraternities and sororities a the Unierdity 
Cal chapters of the organizations have been established 
at Salisbury State. There are four national sororities and 
four national fraternities whose activities are coordinated 
by the Greek and Interfraternity councils and the 
Panhellenic Association. 


Greek Governance Systems 


Greek Council 


The Greek Council is designed to unify the 
community through improving Saichuacuil: tect 
ing understanding, promoting cooperation and provid- 
ing support among Greek affiliates. It also articulates 
the values and contributions of Greek affiliates to the 
campus and local communities, and communicates with 
the administration and the campus Community regard- 
Ing Issues of common concern. 


Interfraternity Council 


This organization promotes the j 
€ interests of the 
University and member fraternities and ensures Coop- 
eration between the member fraternities and the Uni- 


Panhellenic Council 


The Panhellenic Council at Salj 
é alisbury State w 
established to inform others about the Greek tien, 
to encourage a sisterhood among sororities and to en- 
able members to work together as a unit. 


Fraternities 


Pi Lambda Phi 


Pi Lambda Phi was Originally # i 
y founded in 1895. A 
non-sectarian and non-hazing fraternity, Pi Lam was 
founded at Salisbury State in the spring of 1986, offer- 
Me Beles a ee social life and tremendous 
or growth. Pi Lambda Phi— ‘jt’ 
as taal a Phi— “it’s not four years, 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon 


__ Sigma Alpha Epsilon is the largest nati 
nity and was the first Greek social Richt Rautiicd cs, 
the SSU campus. Colonization was achieved in Octo- 
ber 1975, with a formal installation taking place Novem- 
ber 12, 1977, at which time the Maryland Sigma chap- 
ter was formed. The fraternity has diversified programs 
to enrich and broaden a student's college experience 
which varies from strongly stressed academics, cam- 
Pus leadership, cultural events, fund raising and com- 


munity servi ' 
ie, ¥ Service/philanthropic projects to an avid social 


Sigma Phi Epsilon 
Sigma Phi Epsilon is the larae i 
| gest fraternal organi- 
path on campus. The fraternity offers the Balanced 
an Project, an opportunity to build academic scholar- 
ship and brotherhood through mentoring and commu- 
nity service in a strictly non-hazing environment. The 
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brotherhood is strengthened throu 
stre gh chapter experién- 
tial learning activities and enhanced ritual loinc. 
As members progress through the many challenges of 
personal goal attainment, their ability to lead and serve 
is sind ag sprpupe mentoring, nurtured. “You can- 
not nope to build a better world without j i 
individuals.” PR ERIOR 


Tau Kappa Epsilon 


: Tau Kappa Epsilon is a nationally based i 
with the largest number of active chaniors in Pili 
try. It was originally founded in 1899 to further develop 
the mental, moral and social aspecis of college men. It 
was founded at Salisbury State University on February 
rp 1987. TKE is Known to both the campus and the com- 
munity for its civic and charitable activities, and helps to 
develop college Students in mind, body and heart 
through practicing the values of love and charity and 
developing personal esteem. 


Sororities 


Alpha Sigma Tau 


__ Alpha Sigma Tau was founded by ei 

Yipsilanti State College in 1899. The es npr 4 
develop the character of each member through a stud 

of ethics illustrating sincerity, honesty, love and indo. 
Standing; to help each woman enjoy cultural advantage; 
and to develop in each member the social graces To 
join AST, a woman must be rushed according to college 
st se ay initiated as prescribed in the 

ules of Collegi 
fees and sign the = se lin a eile 


Delta Gamma 


Delta Gamma was original foun i 
School for Women in Oxford MS, Ss ee al me in 
1873. The founders were three young women learnin 
to weave leadership and team membership earakic 
and listening, spontaneity and wisdom fie 
and Satisfaction, and sisterhood and friendship. The Zeta 
Psi chapter at SSU is the newest addition to the 


Panhellenic system. Delta Gamm 
. , a a su 
servation and aid to the blind, Peer Bent oon 


Phi Mu 


Phi Mu, established at Salisb | 
ury State in 1989, j 
bi: pi aby oldest sorority in the National Partiallonic 
eat erence. The University chapter is dedicated to pro- 
“ ied vey for shaping goals, learning leader- 
nd sharing ideas. Phi Mu participates | 
cal community service as well ™ sree 
vice as national philanthropi 
projects (Children S Miracle Network) aricretal activi 
ties with fraternities and other sororities. 


Zeta Tau Alpha 


Zeta Tau Alpha’s main objecti 

. Jectives are to pro 
foarte eon for service, develop higher Late 

, Intensity friendships and promote happ} 
of members. ZTA is the third | ‘ the Nex 
argest sorority in the Na- 
tional Panhellenic Conference ° 

and provides lifeti 

membership. ZTA was founded a ae 
| 3 : t Longwood College 
a Ser VA, in 1898 and was officially established 
In 1975. To be eligible for membership, one must 


be a full-time female stud 
point average. ent with a 2.0 or better grade 


Scholastic Standards 


Academic Integrity 


The foremost virtue upon which the academic life 
is based is integrity, a faithful and persistent pursuit of 
the truth. Integrity is a principle which permeates all 
the activities of the University and which guides the 
behavior of faculty, students and staff. The spirit of aca- 
demic integrity denotes adherence to the precept that 
“one’s work is one’s own.” The process by which in- 
tegrity is upheld assumes clear communication of Uni- 
versity expectations, standards and policies, and clear 
communication of students’ and faculty’s rights and 
responsibilities. 


Academic Misconduct 


Academic misconduct is a breach of academic 
integrity which may include, but is not limited to, the 
following: 


1. Plagiarism—presenting as one’s own work, whether 
literally or in paraphrase, the work of another. 

2. Cheating on exams, tests and quizzes—the wrong- 
ful giving or accepting of unauthorized assistance, 
the giving or taking of unauthorized exam material 
and/or the use of illegitimate sources of information. 

3. Iilicit collaboration with other individuals in the comple- 
tion of course assignments. 

4. The use of fraudulent methods in laboratory, studio, 
field or computer work. 

5. Other acts generally recognized as dishonorable 
which bear upon academic endeavors. 


Procedures for handling cases of academic misconduct 
are listed in the Student Handbook, the Faculty Handbook 
and in the Student Affairs Office. 


Good Academic Standing 


Students enter Salisbury State University in good 
academic standing. Students who have received SSU 
grades and whose Salisbury State University cumula- 
tive grade point averages are 2.0 or higher remain in 
good academic standing. 


Unsatisfactory Academic 
Achievement 


Deficit Point System 

The number of deficit points represents the ap- 
proximate number of credit hours which the student 
needs to improve in order to reach good academic 
standing. To calculate the number of deficit points for 
a student whose SSU cumulative grade point average 


is below 2.0, the Office of Academic Affairs uses these 
rules; each hour of D credit counts as one deficit point; 
each hour of F credit counts as two deficit points; each 
hour of B credit reduces the deficit point total by one; 
each hour of A credit reduces the deficit point total by 
two; and all other grades (including transfer grades, 
SSU C credits, etc.) are ignored. 

Students may reduce deficit point totals by taking 
new courses and earning grades of A or B. In addition, 
because only the most recent SSU grade earned ina 
course is used to compute SSU grade point averages, 
students may reduce their deficit point totals by repeat- 
ing courses with low SSU grades and earning higher 
SSU grades. Each letter grade of improvement will re- 
move one deficit point for each credit hour of the course. 
For example, if a student earned an F in a three-credit 
course and subsequently repeated the course and 
earned a B, the student would have improved the origi- 
nal grade by three letter grades and would have re- 
duced the deficit point total by nine deficit points. A stu- 
dent on probation who earns a B in a new three-credit 
course reduces the deficit point total by three. 


Academic Probation and Dismissal 

Students whose Salisbury State University cumu- 
lative grade point average is less than 2.0 acquire defi- 
cit points (explained above) and are placed on aca- 
demic probation or are dismissed. 


First Semester Students 
(Freshman and Transfer) 


Academic Probation 

Students who acquire one or more deficit points 
during their first semester are placed on academic pro- 
bation. Students on academic probation may register 
for up to 15 credit hours per semester but may not elect 
to take any courses on a pass/fail basis if the courses 
are offered for a grade. 


Dismissal 

First semester students are not academically dis- 
missed during their first semester. During their second 
semester, students on academic probation who do not 
earn a semester grade point average of 2.0 are dis- 
missed. During the third and subsequent semesters 
these students are considered continuing students and 
are subject to the policies below. 


Continuing Students 


Academic Probation 

Students who accumulate one to 12 deficit points 
are placed on academic probation. Students on aca- 
demic probation may register for up to 15 credit hours 
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Scholastic Standards 


per semester but may not elect to take an 
| Dut y courses on 
a pass/fail basis if the courses are offered for a grade. 


Dismissal 


Students who accumulate 13 or more deficit noi 
are academically dismissed. Students OF acre 
probation who do not reduce their deficit points and 
make a 2.0 grade point average each semester are 
dismissed. Part-time students on academic probation 
ina fall Or spring semester, or students on academic 
probation during a winter or summer session, may not 
increase their deficit point totals or they are dismissed. 


Dismissed Students 


Dismissed Students are allowed to attend the Uni- 
versity only as restricted-status students taking no more 
than seven credit hours per semester. Students dis- 
missed while on probation may apply for readmission 
on academic probation once they have six or fewer 
deficiency points AND they have fewer deficit points 
than they had when dismissed. Such students remain 
on academic probation until they have a grade point 
average of 2.0 or better. Students dismissed because 
they accumulated more than 12 deficit points may ap- 
ply for readmission on academic probation once their 
deficit point totals have been reduced to six or fewer. 
Dismissed Students who have not attended the Uni- 
versity for two years but who can demonstrate evidence 
of good academic promise may apply for readmission 
as students on special probation. Dismissed students 
who increase their deficit point totals may be denied 
permission to register for classes at the University 

_ More detailed information about deficit points : re- 
stricted status, academic probation, special probation 
academic dismissal and readmission is available from 
the Office of Academic Affairs. 


Academic Clemency Policy 


Salisbury State University recognizes that some 
Students may, for a variety of reasons, develop aca- 
demic records that do not reflect their true abilities 
Students who leave the University with poor academic 
records may wish to receive academic clemency upon 
their return. To encourage students to try again after 
an unsuccessful experience, the University is prepared 
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to ae academic clemency. 
emency may be requested by stu 

have not attended the University for Avleleti@octart 
dar years. Students seeking clemency must complete 
a clemency form and may petition to have up to 16 
credit hours of D and F removed from the grade point 
averages. The grades of D and F will remain on the 
transcript with X beside them. The grade point aver- 
ages of students who have received clemency will be 
recalculated to reflect that clemency. Students who 
receive clemency are eligible to graduate with honors 

Contact the Office of Academic Affairs, Holloway 
Hall Room 239, 410-543-6020, for detailed procedures. 


Class Attendance 


The faculty regards the classroo 

| ACul m as the center 
of University life and students are expected to attend 
all classes. There are no Officially excused absences. 
In the case of an absence, the student is responsible 
for material presented and assigned. 

ach instructor provides students wi 

ith a written 

attendance policy at the first class meeting. 


Absence Notification 


In the case of an extreme emer 
| gency or prolonged 
illness, the Student Affairs Office notifies class eee: 
tors of the dates of a Student’s absence from class. It 
is the responsibility of the student to inform the Stu- 
dent Siri Office of emergencies and illnesses 
rotessors establish their own attendance ‘oli 

_Pro' Olicy. 

Notification of absence iS a service to ae a 


faculty; it is not ici 
an official excuse from cl 
work missed. a pale 


Waivers of Academic Policies 
And Procedures 


“ il unusual circumstances students may wish 
fe as waivers of academic policies and procedures. 
‘SUCN Cases students should consult with their fac- 


ulty advisors for detailed informat 
: m 
See waivers ation about steps for 


Academic Services 


Academic Advising 


Matriculated students are responsible for their own 
academic programs and for meeting all University and 
departmental requirements. To plan coursework effec- 
tively, students should familiarize themselves with the 
academic regulations and programs described in this 
catalogue. 

Academic advisors provide students with pertinent 
information about their majors and assist in planning 
their programs of study. Close cooperation and under- 
standing between students and their advisors is to stu- 
dents’ advantage. Therefore, students are responsible 
for seeking out their advisors for aid in solving aca- 
demic problems, especially before each registration. 

Academic advisors are available for all matricu- 
lated students. For students who have declared ma- 
jors, the advisors are faculty in the major department. 
For students who have not declared majors, academic 
advisors are assigned from the faculty by the Office of 
Academic Affairs. 

Students must confer with their assigned academic 
advisors regarding course selection, requirements and 
other academic matters prior to registration each semester. 

Students registered as undergraduate non-degree 
students are not assigned faculty advisors. 

Provisional students are under the direction of the 
dean of admissions and are assigned advisors in that 
office. 

Restricted-status students attend under the guid- 
ance of the director of special academic programs. 


Graduate Record Examinations 


For the convenience of seniors who wish to qualify 
for admission to a graduate school, Salisbury State 
University serves as a National Graduate Record Ex- 
aminations Center for the November and April testings. 
Specific testing dates and additional information are 
available from the Registrar’s Office. 


Thomas E. Bellavance 


Honors Program 


The Thomas E. Bellavance Honors Program of- 
fers highly motivated, able students challenging aca- 
demic opportunities designed to foster their develop- 
ment as independent thinkers and learners. Students 
in the program take four Honors “core” courses and 
can choose from a number of Honors courses offered 
by a variety of academic departments. Most Honors 
courses count as General Education credit. 

Honors courses are small, seminar-style classes 
where discussion, not lecture, is the preferred method 
of teaching and learning. Students are expected to take 
an active role in the pursuit of learning engendered in 
Honors classes. 


All high-achieving, highly motivated students are 
encouraged to seek admission to the Bellavance Hon- 
ors Program. Recognition of Honors achievement is 
noted on students’ official academic transcripts. 

Information is available from the Bellavance Hon- 
ors Program director. 


Learning Center 


Located in Maggs Annex, the Learning Center of- 
fers a range of services for students in need of aca- 
demic assistance. The center provides diagnostic test- 
ing, individual and small-group tutoring, self-paced learn- 
ing programs and formal courses in basic skill areas of 
reading, writing, mathematics and study techniques. The 
center is open daily for walk-in or referral visits. 


Transcripts 


The Registrar’s Office issues transcripts only upon 
the written request of the student. All financial obliga- 
tions to the University must be met before transcripts 
are issued. Requests can be made in person, by mail or 
fax. In-person requests for official transcripts should be 
made using a Transcript Request Form. Mail or fax re- 
quests made without a Transcript Request Form must 
include the student’s full name, the name used while 
enrolled at the University if different from current name, 
Social Security number, current mailing address and 
daytime telephone, the complete name and mailing ad- 
dress of the individual or organization to receive the tran- 
script, any other pertinent instructions and a Clear sig- 
nature. Requests should be mailed to Registrar’s Of- 
fice, Salisbury State University, 1101 Camden Avenue, 
Salisbury, MD 21801-6860, or faxed to 410-548-5979. 
There is no charge for processing and regular delivery 
of transcripts; however, express mail expenses are the 
responsibility of the student and must be prepaid. 


Tutoring 


Some departments offer tutors to provide extra 
help for students in lower-division courses. Advanced 
students work with individuals or small groups to in- 
crease understanding of course material. The times and 
places for these tutoring services are available from 
the appropriate department chair. 


General Studies 


General Studies courses provide assistance to 
students in the areas of reading, career planning, math 
and study techniques. The offerings are listed in the 
“Courses” section of this catalogue. 
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Registration and 
Student Records 


Registrar’s Office 


The Office of the Registrar, located on the first floor 
of Holloway Hall, handles registration of all courses and 
maintains student records. The office publishes the 
Registration Bulletin, which contains a comprehensive 
calendar, registration procedures and a class sched- 
ule for each academic term. The Final Academic Sched- 
ule, published each semester, contains the final ex- 
amination schedule and an updated class schedule. 


Registration 


General Information 


To receive academic credit for a course, a student 
must be Officially registered for the course. Students 
must preregister or register during the periods indicated 
in the academic calendar or pay a late registration fee 
Normally, students are not permitted to enroll full time 
after the first week of classes. The University reserves 


the right to discontinue any under-enrolled courses or 
course sections. 


Academic Advisors 


Academic advisors provide students with 
information about their majors and assist in i fA 
their programs of study. Once students have selected 
their majors, they are assigned faculty advisors in their 
major departments. Until majors are chosen, students 
are assigned advisors by the Office of Academic Af- 
fairs. Students are encouraged to make an appoint- 
ment with their faculty advisors early in the semester 
to discuss their programs and goals. Students must 
confer with their assigned academic advisors regard- 
Ing course selection, requirements and other academic 
matters prior to registration each semester 


Preregistration 


Freshmen are Carefully led through their first se- 
mester registration during the summer orientation pro- 
gram. In November and April the Registrar’s Office has 
registration/program planning packets available for the 
subsequent semester. Resident students’ packets are 
delivered to the campus post office. Off-campus stu- 
dents pick up their packets in the Registrar's Office 
Students are responsible for setting up appointments 
with their faculty advisors in order to plan their sched- 
ules; program planning sheets must be signed by each 
student's advisor. Summer session and winter term reg- 
istration occur during the two weeks of program plan- 
ning as well as designated times just prior to the be- 
ginning of the sessions, 
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Registration by Telephone 


Students may register, drop and add courses, iden- 
tify open sections and obtain a listing of their course 
schedule via the Gull Line. The Gull Line is a menu- 
driven telephone student information system students 
can access dialing 410-546-6426 for information about 
financial aid, registration and records, and billing. 

In order to register by phone students must first 
meet with their advisor and receive an advisement iden- 
tification number. Following the initial entry of this num- 
ber, students can drop and add classes, or use other 
registration functions, as they wish. In order to make 
full use of the telephone system, students should ob- 
tain the most recent copy of the Registration Bulletin 
from the Registrar's Office. The telephone information 
system is available only during the posted times listed 
in the Registration Bulletin. Please see the Registra- 
tion Bulletin for the appropriate dates and times. Stu- 
dents who have not been formally admitted to the Uni- 
eo ane the Office of Admissions cannot utilize 
sit te _ not elect to use the Gull Line 

ister and perform o | | 
ve theca — ther registration functions 


Priority Drop/Add 


Priority drop/add enables students who preregis- 
tered for a semester, but were closed out of one or 
more classes, to adjust their class schedules prior to 
the start of the semester for which they are registering 
For students registering for the fall term, this opportu- 
nity takes place during the last week of spring classes 
For Students registering for the spring term, it takes 
place during the last week of fall classes. Students who 


are eligible for priority drop/add ifi 
et a ae y drop are notified by the 


Drop/Add Period 


The drop/add period is defined as the first week 
of class for courses that meet two or more times per 
week. For classes that meet only once a week, the 
drop/add period will extend to the day after the second 
Class meeting. Courses officially dropped during this 
period do not appear on students’ permanent records. 


Deregistration from Full Classes 


During the drop/add period, i 

. , Instructors of courses 
with full enrollment may deregister students to make 
room for other students, provided the students 
deregistered meet the following criteria: 


1. Missed two consecutive class 
e 
nie hee periods during the 


2. Have not notified the instr 
1 uctor of int - 
main in the course. rh ipa 


Late Registration 

Students registering during the late registration, 
drop/add period must pay a late registration fee. All 
students may revise their schedules during this period. 
Added courses must be paid for immediately. Students 
who pay after the late registration, drop/add period will 
be charged a late payment fee in addition to the late 
registration fee. 


Schedule Adjustment Period 

After the drop/add period, students may officially 
withdraw from courses during the schedule adjustment 
period and receive grades of W. This period extends 
up to two weeks following midsemester during regular 
semesters and up to five days past midsemester for 
summer sessions and winter terms. Students officially 
withdrawing from the University during this period re- 
ceive grades of W in each course. After the schedule 
adjustment period grades of F will be given for all 
courses not completed unless the students have per- 
mission to receive | grades or officially withdraw from 
the University in the Office of the Registrar. When stu- 
dents officially withdraw from the University, grades of 
WP (withdraw passing) or WF (withdraw failing) are 
given by the faculty. 


Graduate Credit 

Salisbury State University undergraduates within 
six semester hours of completing requirements for the 
baccalaureate, with a cumulative GPA of at least 2.75 
(3.0 in business) and who have submitted the Applica- 
tion for Admission to Graduate Study and the applica- 
tion fee, may register for up to six hours of graduate 
credit to be taken concurrently with the remaining 
courses in the baccalaureate program with the approval 
of the appropriate program director or department 
chairs. The hours of graduate credit taken under this 
arrangement cannot be applied to the undergraduate 
degree program. | 

Students who want to register for graduate credit 
during the last semester of their senior year must do 
the following: 


1. Obtain necessary forms from the Office of the Reg- 
istrar. 

2. Consult with their undergraduate advisors and re- 
ceive certification that they are within six credits of 
graduation and that they have a cumulative GPA 
of at least 2.75 (3.0 in business). 

3. Inbusiness, English, education, history, nursing and 
psychology, secure the approval of the program 
director; for graduate courses in all other depart- 
ments, secure the approval of the department chair. 

4. Submit the signed forms along with their under- 
graduate registration materials. 


Declaration/Change of Major 

To ensure that students’ education has a firm di- 
rection and that students receive guidance and advice 
from professionals in their field of interest, students are 
encouraged to declare majors as soon as possible and 
are required to formally declare majors upon complet- 
ing 45 semester hours in order to be eligible to regis- 
ter. Students declare or change majors on a Change 
of Major form, available from the Office of the Regis- 
trar. Students may declare more than one major. 


Registration and Student Records 


Pass/Fail Credit Option 
During their junior and senior years, students may 

take courses on a pass/fail basis, subject to the follow- 

ing conditions: 

1. Courses taken on a pass/fail basis may not be used 
to satisfy General Education, minor or major re- 
quirements (with the exception of credit earned by 
examination, advanced placement courses and 
field-based practicum courses in education and 
leisure studies). 

2. Students may take as many as four courses under 
the pass/fail option but may elect only one pass/ 
fail credit course per semester unless a course is 
offered only on a pass/fail basis. 

3. Students on academic probation may not elect to 
take any courses on a pass/fail basis if the courses 
are offered for a grade. 


The symbols PS and F, denoting successful 
completion and failure, respectively, will be used for 
courses taken under the pass/fail credit option. At the 
time of registration, students must indicate which 
courses they wish to take on a pass/fail credit basis. 
Changes in registration, either to or from the pass/fail 
credit option, are permitted only during the drop/add 
period. 


Auditing Courses 

Full fees must be paid for audited courses. Au- 
dited courses may not be counted as part of students’ 
loads and may not be applied toward any graduation 
requirements. Changes in registration, either to or from 
audit, are permitted only during the drop/add period. 
Students auditing courses are expected to attend 
classes or laboratories in accordance with the estab- 
lished class attendance policy. Grades of W are for stu- 
dents who do not attend class. 


Repeating Enrollment in Courses 


In several instances students may repeat courses 
and obtain new credit each time they take them. Many 
departments offer special topics courses in which the 
material covered varies. Where departments permit, 
students may take special topics courses more than 
once and receive new credit each time they satisfacto- 
rily complete them. Students also may take perfor- 
mance courses such as University Chorale and Jazz 
Ensemble more than once for credit. 

Students may not receive credit more than once 
for courses which cover the same content. Thus, while 
a student may repeat a course for the purpose of im- 
proving a grade received, the student can earn only 
one grade for the course. If a student repeats a course 
to earn a new grade, the last grade received for the 
course is used to compute the student’s cumulative 
grade point average, whether that grade is higher or 
lower than the original grade received. 


Credit Hours and Course Loads 

Generally, one semester credit hour is given for 
each class hour per week that a course meets. Stu- 
dents are expected to support each credit hour they 


take with three hours per week of combined classroom, 


laboratory and outside, study activity. Thus, students 
enrolled in 15 semester hours should be spending ap- 
proximately 45 hours a week in class, laboratories and 
in studying. 
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Registration and Student Records 


In order for undergraduate students to complete 
most programs at the University in four academic years, 
the semester load must average 15 credit hours per 
semester. The maximum load covered by tuition is 19 
credit hours per semester. Students registering for more 
than 19 credit hours per semester must have the ap- 


proval of the dean of the school in which they are ma- 
Joring. 


Student Records 


Classification of Students 


Students are classified according to the number 
of semester hours completed with grades of A, B, C, D 
or PS as follows: 


Freshman ......... 0-29  SUUNIOR eos. 5 60-89 
Sophomore ..... 30-59 Senior ........... 90 and above 


Students also are designated as follows: 


Undergraduate Degree Students 


Matriculated students are full-time or part-time 
degree candidates and are assigned a faculty advisor 
in an academic department. 


Undergraduate Non-Degree Students 


Undergraduate non-degree students (UND) are 
students usually pursuing one or two courses for per- 
sonal or professional development and are not assigned 
an advisor. Upon completion of 30 semester hours, 
these students must apply for admission to the Univer- 
sity as matriculated students. There are two types of 
UND students who are assigned advisors: 


1. Provisional students, who are first-time students 
to the University. They are full-time, non-matricu- 
lated students attending under the direction of the 
dean of admissions. 

2. Restricted-status students, who have been aca- 
demically dismissed but who are permitted to con- 
tinue to attend the University under the direction 
of special academic programs. The director assigns 
these students to advisors. 


Full-Time/Part-Time Enrollment Status 


Enrollment status (full- or part-time) is determined 
by the number of credits students have completed or 
are pursuing. All students enrolled for 12 or more se- 
mester hours pay full-time fees and tuition regardless 
of classification. Students enrolled for 11 or fewer se- 
mester hours pay tuition assessed on a per credit ba- 
Sis and pay part-time fees. 


Change of Address 


Students are required to submit a Change of Ad- 
dress form to the Registrar’s Office for any change of 
current address. 


Grading System 
The following grades are used to indicate Students’ 
achievement in individual courses: 
A - Excellent 
Denotes superior achievement. The A grade is 
reserved for outstanding performance. 
B - Very good 
Denotes high achievement. It is a mark of distinction. 
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C - Satisfactory 

Denotes adequate achievement. 

D - Passing 

Denotes marginal achievement. The D grade 
indicates minimal exposure to the principles and 
techniques presented. 

F - Failure 

Denotes inadequate achievement. The F grade is 
also given for late or unofficial withdrawals. 


The following symbols are not accompanied by 
quality points and do not contribute to students’ grade 
point averages. They may, however, appear on stu- 
dents’ permanent records and are defined accordingly. 
| - Incomplete 
Noncompletion of a course due to unavoidable 
circumstances beyond the student’s control. The | 
automatically becomes an F if coursework is not 
completed prior to midsemester of the next full 
semester for which the student is enrolled, or at the 
end of one calendar year, whichever is earlier 
PS - Pass 
A passing grade for credit-bearing courses taught or 
taken on a pass/fail basis. 

S - Pass 

Not for University credit—a Passing grade in those 
courses which cannot be applied to undergraduate 
degree requirements. 

CS - Continuing Satisfactorily 

Satisfactory progress in a developmental studies 
course which extends into a Subsequent semester. 
AU - Audit 

Approved attendance without credit. 

W - Withdrawal 

Official withdrawal from a course during the schedule 
adjustment period. 

WP/WE - Withdrawal Passing/Withdrawal Failing 
Official withdrawal from the University after the 
schedule adjustment period, denoting passing or 
failing status at the time of the withdrawal. 

NR - Grade Not Reported by Instructor 

IP - In Progress 

Used for grading Ongoing theses and research 
projects, internships, or independent studies which 
extend into a subsequent term. Unlike the | grade, 
the IP grade does not automatically become an F at 
the end of a given time interval. 

R - Repeated Course 

Preceding a grade (RA, RB, RC, RD, RF), denotes 
that the course has been repeated. A repeated course 
IS removed from attempted hours (AHRS), earned 
hours (EHRS), quality hours (QHRS) and the grade 
point average calculations. The new course and 
grade are included in the hour and grade point 
average Calculations. 

X - Clemency Grade 

Preceding a grade of D or F (XD, XF) denotes that 
academic clemency has been granted for the course, 
and that the course has been removed from 
attempted hours (AHRS), earned hours (EHRS), 
quality hours (QHRS) and the grade point average 
Calculations. 
NOTE: Students who need to meet eligibility criteria 
for athletics, financial aid, scholarships, etc. should 
be aware that courses with grades of W, WP, WF, | 


or IP will not be included in credits successfully 
completed. 


Grade Point System 
Only courses completed at Salisbury State Uni- 
versity or through certain approved cooperative pro- 
grams, and assigned grades of A, B, C, D and F, are 
used in the grade point average (GPA) calculations. 
Grade point averages are calculated in the follow- 
ing manner: 


1. Quality points are assigned to letter grades such 
that A=4, B=3, C=2, D=1 and F=0. Quality points 
for individual courses are computed by multiplying 
the quality points assigned an individual letter grade 
by the credit hours received for the course. : 

2. The current or semester GPA is calculated by di- 
viding the quality points earned for all applicable 
courses (QPTS) for the semester by the credit 
hours received for those courses (QHRS) during 
the semester, for example: 


Credit Quality 

Course Hours Grade Points 
English 101 3 B 9 
History 101 3 D 3 
Chemistry 121 4 A 16 
Math 103 3 C 6 
Art 104 3 ie 0 
Totals: 16 QHRS 34 QPTS 


34 QPTS/16 QHRS=2.12 Current GPA 


3. The cumulative GPA is calculated by dividing the 
total quality points earned (QPTS) for all semes- 
ters by the total applicable credit hours (QHRS). 


Transfer of Credit from Other Institutions 


Students who have attended other regionally ac- 
credited institutions may be admitted to the University 
based upon the current transfer admission policy. 


General Transfer Policies 

1. Transferred coursework is not included within the 
Salisbury State University current or semester or 
cumulative GPA calculations. Likewise, Salisbury 
State University coursework repeated at another 
institution will not impact the current or semester 
or cumulative GPA calculations. However, 
coursework grades from other institutions may be 
used along with coursework completed at Salisbury 
State University when determining eligibility for 
participation in major and minor programs and other 
study options. 

2. Students must complete 30 of the last 37 hours of 
coursework at Salisbury State University. However, 
students enrolled in approved cooperative pro- 
grams or study abroad options may request to have 
additional coursework included in their final 37 
hours. s PVSY 

3. Coursework completed at other institutions is evalu- 
ated for transfer by the Admissions Office. A maxi- 
mum of 90 credit hours from two- and four-year 
institutions, and 64 credit hours from two-year in- 
Stitutions, may be applied to the 120 credit hour 
minimum required for graduation. Transferred 
coursework may be used to satisfy General Edu- 
cation requirements at Salisbury State University 
and, when approved, coursework requirements for 
major and minor programs and other study options. 

4. Official transcripts of all coursework completed at 
other institutions must be received by the Admis- 


Registration and Student Records 


sions Office by the close of the student's first se- 
mester (fall or spring) at Salisbury State Univer- 
sity. The University reserves the right to refuse the 
transfer of coursework where official transcripts are 
not received in a timely manner. 

5. Questions related to the evaluation of transferred 
coursework should be directed to the Admissions 
Office. Appeals should be directed to the Academic 
Affairs Office within one academic year of the 
student's first attendance. Evaluations which are 
more than one year old are not subject to appeal. 


Taking Courses at Another Institution 

Currently admitted, degree-seeking students at 
Salisbury State University may transfer coursework 
from other institutions based upon the following policy: 


1. Coursework must be pre-approved by the 
Registrar’s Office or the Admissions Office trans- 
fer counselor. Coursework applicable to the 
student’s major must also be approved by the de- 
partment chair for that major. 3 

2. Coursework must be completed with grades of A, 
B, C or PS (where courses are graded on a pass/ 
fail basis only). 

3. Official transcripts of the coursework completed 
must be received from the other institution by the 
close of the student’s next semester (fall or spring) 
at Salisbury State University. 

4. Students must complete 30 of the last 37 hours of 
coursework at Salisbury State University. 
Coursework falling within the final 30 credit hours 
for degree completion must be pre-approved by 
the Academic Affairs Office. 


Coursework completed by students enrolled in the 
Inter-Institutional Registration Program of the Univer- 
sity System of Maryland will be treated as credit earned 
at Salisbury State University. Coursework will be ap- 
plied toward graduation requirements, and grades in- 
cluded within the GPA calculations at the University. 


Withdrawal from the University 

Students may withdraw from the University as late 
as 5 p.m. on the last day of classes. Any student who 
withdraws from the University during any period of in- 
struction must complete a Withdrawal Form obtained 
from the Registrar’s Office. Students who Officially with- 
draw from the University after the schedule adjustment 
period receive grades of WP or WF to denote Status at 
the time of withdrawal. Students who do not file the 
official Withdrawal Form forfeit the right to refund of 
tuition. Students who withdraw must be readmitted to 
the University before becoming eligible to register. 


Readmission 

Matriculated students who fail to enroll at the Uni- 
versity during a regular fall or spring semester must 
apply for readmission through the Admissions Office. 
Students who have been academically dismissed may 
apply for readmission once they have reduced their 
deficit point totals to the appropriate levels, or once 
they qualify for academic clemency (see pages 13 and 
rot Students who have attended other institutions 
since leaving Salisbury State University must arrange 
to have official transcripts sent from those institutions 
directly to the Office of Admissions. 
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Registration and Student Records 


The deadline for applications for fall semester is 
July 1; for the spring semester, December 1. However, 
the University reserves the right to close readmission 
when the enrollment limit has been met. 


Transcripts 


The Registrar’s Office issues transcripts only upon 
the written request of the student. All financial obliga- 
tions to the University must be met before transcripts 
are issued. Requests can be made in person, by mail 
or fax. In-person requests for official transcripts should 
be made using a Transcript Request Form. Mail or fax 
requests made without a Transcript Request Form must 


include the student's full name, the name used while 
enrolled at the University if different from current name, 
Social Security number, current mailing address and 
daytime telephone, the complete name and mailing 
address of the individual or organization to receive the 
transcript, any other pertinent instructions and a clear 
Signature. Requests should be mailed to Registrar's 
Office, Salisbury State University, 1101 Camden Av- 
enue, Salisbury, MD 21801-6860, or faxed to 410-548- 
9979. There is no charge for processing and regular 
delivery of transcripts, however, express mail expenses 
ng responsibility of the student and must be pre- 
paid. 


Graduation Requirements 


Student Responsibility 
For Satisfying Graduation 


Requirements 


The faculty and administration have established 
the following policies and procedures to guide and 
evaluate student performances and help ensure qual- 
ity education at the University. 

To graduate from Salisbury State University stu- 
dents must be matriculated and complete approved 
degree programs. To be matriculated, students must 
be accepted for admission as degree candidates and 
enroll in courses. 

Matriculated students are responsible for planning 
their programs to meet University and departmental 
graduation requirements. As students plan their pro- 
grams they need to recognize that the catalogue is an 
information guide and not a contract. The University 
has the authority to change degree requirements, pre- 
requisites, course schedules, grading systems, fees 
and related matters. Wherever possible, however, the 
University implements changes in ways that do not cre- 
ate hardships for students who are already enrolled. 


Catalogue Selection 


A matriculated student can usually meet Univer- 
sity and departmental graduation requirements stated 
in any University catalogue that meets the following 
conditions: 


1. The catalogue was issued within the seven years 
preceding the student's graduation. 

2. Thecatalogue was in effect during a semester when 
the student was either matriculated at Salisbury 
State University or at a Maryland community col- 
lege. 

3. The catalogue meets all requirements of relevant 
external agencies. 

4. The catalogue does not require the University to 
adhere to policies or provide services, curriculum 
or facilities no longer in effect or necessary. 


Matriculated students must satisfy all graduation 
requirements in the catalogue they select. 


Application for Degrees 


At the beginning of their final academic year, stu- 
dents who are candidates for degrees must complete 
Application for Graduation forms in the Registrar’s Of- 
fice. Records of students who apply for graduation are 
audited to show what courses are necessary to com- 
plete degree requirements. The results of this audit are 
available from advisors prior to the first day of the stu- 


dents’ final semester. Students who have to postpone 
graduation must notify the Registrar's Office and may 
have to file another application form. 


Graduation Requirements 


To be eligible to graduate, students must meet the 
following requirements: 


1. Be matriculated in the University. 

2. Successfully complete at least 120 credit hours of 
coursework with a cumulative grade point average 
of 2.0 or higher. Students must take 30 of the last 
37 credit hours at Salisbury State University (spe- 
cial cooperative programs excepted). 

3. Complete at least 30 credit hours at the University 
by direct classroom instruction and/or laboratory ex- 
perience and not through credit by examination. 

4. Complete at least 30 credit hours at the 300/400 
level with grades of C or better. Transfer students 
must complete at least 15 hours of their 30 upper- 
level credits at Salisbury State University (note: 
other than field-based courses in the Department 
of Education, courses taken on a PS/F basis do 
not satisfy this requirement). 

5. Satisfy the General Education requirements. 

6. Satisfy the requirements in at least one major 
program of study including the major’s required 
grade point average. 

7. Earn grades of C or better in English 101 and En- 
glish 102. 

8. Submit an Application for Graduation form to the 
registrar by the appropriate date. 

9. Make arrangements for the repayment of any out- 
standing debt. 

10. Return all materials borrowed from the library or 
academic departments. 


Minor Programs 


Minors are optional for departments to offer and 
for students to pursue. Minors appear on a student's 
academic record when completion has been certified 
by the registrar. 


Double Majors 


Graduating seniors may simultaneously satisfy the 
requirements for more than one major and may request 
that their official transcripts show all the majors completed. 
Students completing double majors receive a single bac- 
calaureate degree from Salisbury State University. 
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Graduation Requirements 


Second Bachelor’s Degree Programs 


Taken Sequentially 


Graduated students who wish to return to earn a 
second undergraduate degree at Salisbury State Uni- 
versity in a different major must Satisfactorily complete 
a minimum of 30 semester hours of coursework with a 
Cumulative grade point average of 2.0 or better, includ- 
ing at least 15 semester hours with grades of C or bet- 
ter in the major area of concentration. They must also 
complete all departmental requirements for the major. 

Students completing a second bachelor’s degree 
will be eligible to graduate with honors only if they meet 
all criteria with credits earned after their prior graduation. 


Taken Simultaneously 


Students who wish to receive two baccalaureate 
degrees simultaneously from Salisbury State Univer- 
sity must satisfactorily complete a minimum of 150 cred- 
its and must fulfill the regularly prescribed requirements 
of both degree programs. As early as possible these 
Students must file, with an advisor in each department 
involved, a formal program of study showing courses 
to be offered to meet each degree and the General 
Education requirements. No later than one full semes- 
ter before the expected date of graduation, students 
complete a graduation application indicating the two 
degrees expected. The subsequent graduation audits 
will be completed for each degree by advisors in the 
respective departments. 


Credit Exchange and Cooperative 
Dual-Degree Programs 


Credit earned while students are enrolled in ei- 
ther the Credit Exchange Program with the University 
of Maryland Eastern Shore (UMES) or the Coopera- 
tive Dual-Degree programs with UMES and other uni- 
versities and colleges will be accepted as credit earned 
at Salisbury State. Coursework and grades earned will 
be applied toward graduation requirements at Salisbury 
State and will be counted in the SSU grade point aver- 
age. 


University Writing Proficiency 
Requirement 


Students satisfying graduation requirements must 
earn grades of C or better in English 101 and English 
102. 

The faculty believes that the ability to express 
ideas in a logical, organized and convincing manner is 
an integral part of a liberal arts education. Students 
are expected to maintain and continually demonstrate 
this ability in written assignments. If a faculty member 
believes a student needs to improve in writing ability, 
the student may be referred to the Learning Center for 
diagnostic testing and a planned course of study. 

Students who are referred by faculty to the Learn- 
ing Center must be working on the writing skills pro- 
grams designed for them in order to enroll in classes 
for the subsequent semester. Students working on writ- 
ing skills programs may not graduate until these pro- 
grams are completed. 
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Non-Traditional Credit Policies 


Advanced Placement Program of the College 
Entrance Examination Board 


The Advanced Placement Program of the College 
Entrance Examination Board allows exceptional high 
school students to complete college-level studies prior 
to entrance into college. Salisbury State University rec- 
ognizes the Advanced Placement Program and awards 
college credit to participating students who obtain a 
score of three or higher on the Advanced Placement 
Examinations. These credits may be used to satisfy 
graduation requirements at Salisbury State. 


College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) 


CLEP is designed to “help people gain recogni- 
tion for what they know and can do, irrespective of how 
or where they learn it.” Students may qualify for up to 
24 semester hours of credit through the CLEP general 
examinations. Students who have attained competence 
in college-level subjects through extensive reading or 
other experiences may gain credit through one or more 
of the CLEP subject examinations. Provided similar 
course credit has not already been earned, students 
may attempt to gain college credit from any of the speci- 
fied subject examinations (with the exception of nurs- 
ing and medical technology). 


Credit By Examination 


Students can demonstrate academic competence 
through examination and thus gain credit for college- 
level courses. Up to 60 hours of credit by examination 
may be applied toward graduation. 

Students who have successfully completed ad- 
vanced courses may not gain credit by examination 
for lower-level courses in the same subjects or for sub- 
jects in which they are enrolled. 


Departmental Challenge Examinations 


Students who wish to fulfill course requirements 
and earn credit for a course by challenge examination 
in lieu of classwork may do so with the approval of the 
appropriate department chair. A student who has not 
enrolled at Salisbury State is not eligible to take a chal- 
lenge examination. 


Military Education Credit 


Students may receive academic credit for educa- 
tional experiences in the armed forces. Specific infor- 
mation regarding credit for military education is avail- 
able in the Registrar’s Office. 


Salisbury State University High School 
Advanced Placement Program 


The Salisbury State University High School Aq- 
vanced Placement Program enables the regional high 
schools to provide college-level work with college credit. 
The courses in the program are taught by teachers in 
the high schools and are coordinated by faculty mem- 
bers from Salisbury State. Upon completion of courses. 
students have the opportunity to take the University 
examination for the course and thereby gain college 
credit prior to formal attendance at the University. These 


credits may be used to satisfy graduation requirements 
at Salisbury State. 


University Curricula 


Degree Programs 


The University offers undergraduate programs 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts, the Bachelor of Fine 
Arts, the Bachelor of Science and the Bachelor of Arts 
in Social Work. Minimum requirements for graduation 
include satisfactory completion of 120 semester hours, 
45 of which must be in prescribed General Education 
courses. Some majors require more than 120 semes- 
ter hours, usually to meet accreditation standards. See 
the particular department for details. 

The University also offers graduate programs lead- 
ing to the Master of Education, the Master of Educa- 
tion with a major in public school administration, the 
Master of Arts in Teaching (cooperatively with the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Eastern Shore), the Master of Arts 
in English, the Master of Arts in psychology, the Mas- 
ter of Business Administration and the Master of Sci- 
ence in nursing. 


General Education 


All students seeking a bachelor’s degree from 
Salisbury State University are required to complete a 
series of General Education courses. The faculty of 
the University believe that General Education is an 
essential element in the University experience and have 
structured the components of the General Education 
program to realize both a traditional and a contempo- 
rary mission. 

The traditional mission is to provide students with 
a broad experience in the liberal arts. The contempo- 
rary mission of General Education is to provide stu- 
dents with a common ground of understanding and 
competence for meeting the challenges of today’s world 
as educated men and women. 

General Education at Salisbury State consists of 
a minimum of 45 credits organized into four groups of 
related subject matter. 


Group | 

Group | coursework is intended to develop stu- 
dents’ competence in written and oral expression and 
to encourage them to appreciate the beauty and truth 
embodied in the traditional disciplines of the humani- 
ties. 


Group Il 

Group II offers courses in the areas of history and 
social science, affording perspectives and insights into 
the interaction of humans with each other in a social 
world. 


Group Iil co 
Group Ill involves experiences in the scientific 
method and the structures on which it is based, and 


which lead to an appreciation of the interdependence 
of humans and the natural world. 


Group IV 

Group IV provides a selection among courses in 
physical education designed to enhance students’ un- 
derstanding of the body, its movement and the values 
of fitness. 


General Education Requirements 


All programs leading to the bachelor’s degree in- 
clude a minimum of 45 credit hours in General Educa- 
tion courses. Some majors designate certain required 
courses within the General Education courses. Stu- 
dents may learn of these specific requirements from 
their major departments. The General Education re- 
quirements are as follows: 


Group I—15 credit hours/five courses 
A. Complete the following courses: 


ENGL 101 ~—— Principles of COMPOSITION ......... cee cece eeeetteeseneeeee 3 

ENGL 102 —~ Principles of Literature 0.0.0.0... ecceceeeseteeeeteees 3 
(grades of C or better are required in both ENGL 101 and 102) 

LITERATURE .......: 2:54. teaeidite...,.nicni Sues MERE OS ale 3 


(in either the English or Modern Languages department) 


B. Select six credit hours from at least two of the 
following departments: 


Art, Communication Arts, Dance, Modern Languages, 
Music, Philosophy 


Group Il—15 credit hours/five courses 

A. Complete the following courses: 

HIST 101 WOVE CAVIRLEIIOND U decsiie ccchncqatensotpusinciteusenpsestsurananttibiast 3 
HIST 102 Wri CMIZEIOIN TE sib. ccccccccctucstuncsesscetebcassodetuatemeiseaes 3 
B. Select nine credit hours from three of the following 
departments: 


Anthropology, Economics, History, Human Geography 
(excluding Physical Geography), Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology 


Group Ill—12 credit hours/four courses 
A. Select courses with laboratories from at least two of 
the following four areas (totaling at least six credit 
hours): 
Biology, Chemistry, Geology-Physical Geography, 
Physics 
B. Select one additional course (need not include a 


lab) from Group Ill A or Computer Science or 
Mathematics (totaling at least three credit hours): 


Biology, Chemistry, Geology or Physical Geography, 
Physics, Computer Science, Mathematics 
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University Curricula 


C. Select one math course for a total of three credit 


hours.* 


" Students fulfilling graduation requirements from a Catalogue dated 
prior to 1996-98 may select a math or science (need not include a lab) 
or computer science course to fulfill this requirement 


Group IV—three credit hours/one course 
PHEC 106 __ Personalized Health/Fitness 


Ere epee, Meme te | 3 
Majors 
The following majors are offered within the University: 
Accounting Management 
Art Information Systems 
Biology Mathematics 
Business Administration Medical Technology 
Chemistry Music 
Communication Arts Nursing 
Economics Philosophy 
Elementary Education Physical Education 
English Physics 
Environmental Health Political Science 
; Science Psychology 
Fine Arts Respiratory Therapy 
French Social Work 
Geography Sociology 
History Spanish 


Liberal Studies 


MSDE (Maryland State Department of Education) 
approved teacher education programs are offered in 
the following areas: 


Biology History 

Chemistry Mathematics 
Communication Arts Music K-12 

Elementary Education Physical Education K-12 
English Spanish 

Theatre French 


Specific Statements on degrees and requirements 
are listed under each school’s section. 
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Minors 


Salisbury State University provides students with 
an opportunity to develop special competencies in a 
variety of areas outside their major fields of study. The 
University requires that at least 15 hours of the work 
applied toward a minor must consist of courses which 
are not used to satisfy General Education requirements, 
and at least nine of these hours must be credits earned 
at the University. 

Additionally, minors require grades of C or better 
in all courses applicable to the minor. Minors are of- 
fered both in specific departments and in several inter- 
disciplinary areas. 

The following minors are available: 


American Studies Gerontology 
Anthropology History 

Art Interdisciplinary Science 
Biology International Studies 


Business Administration Marketing 
Business and Management 
Professional Writing | Mathematics 


Chemistry Music 

Communication Arts Philosophy 

Comparative Literature Physics 

Computer Science Planning 

Conflict Resolution and Political Science 
Peace Psychology 

Dance Religious Studies 

Economics Sociology 

English Social Studies 

Environmental Studies Spanish 

French Theatre 

Geography Women’s Studies/ 

German Gender Studies 


Information about minors is available from faculty 


advisors, departmental offices and the Office of Aca- 
demic Affairs. 


Special Academic Programs 


New Student Experience 


Salisbury State University’s New Student Experi- 
ence is designed to help new students achieve suc- 
cess in college. It has six equally important compo- 
nents: 


University Visits 

For high school students, and for college students 
considering transferring, deciding on a college requires 
comprehensive information about that college’s cam- 
pus, faculty, staff, students and programs. SSU pro- 
vides this opportunity at its Saturday Open Houses, 
held monthly during the academic year. Prospective 
students also may learn about SSU during weekday 
visits arranged through the Admissions Office. In ei- 
ther case, prospective students learn what they need 
in order to make an informed choice. 


New Student Orientation 


All new students come to the campus for one day 
in the summer and participate in discussions on cam- 
pus life, academic and career planning, and registra- 
tion for the fall semester. Information is provided about 
financial aid, dining service, housing, parking and stu- 
dent organizations. Some students, depending on their 
SAT scores, takes tests in reading, writing and math- 
ematics to determine their placement in appropriate 
academic programs. 


Orientation Seminar 


All new students and transfer students with fewer 
than 25 credits enroll in a brief orientation seminar in 
which they learn important academic skills, become 
aware of campus services and organizations, and de- 
velop supportive relationships with others in the cam- 
pus community. Students may complete this require- 
ment through several alternative experiences in the 
summer before beginning their freshman year or in a 
Classroom setting on campus during their first semes- 
ter at SSU. No credit toward graduation is awarded for 
this course. 


Fall Convocation 


Fall Convocation marks the beginning of each 
academic year. Music, the procession of the faculty in 
academic regalia and a special address by a faculty 
member mark this traditional ceremony designed to 
encourage new students to reflect on the meaning of a 
college education and the challenges facing them. Fall 
Convocation is held in the auditorium of Holloway Hall 
and culminates “Opening Week Activities.” 


Family Weekend 

Family Weekend is planned for the families of new 
and returning students. Held in October, this event pro- 
vides parents and spouses an opportunity to visit the 


campus, meet with professors and staff, sit in on class 
sessions typical of the University’s course offerings and 
attend special events in order to observe firsthand the 
transition new students make to University life. 


Honors Convocation 


Each year during the spring semester, an Honors 
Convocation is held. At this event, public recognition is 
given to students who have made outstanding contri- 
butions to campus life and who have distinguished 
themselves academically. Information on all awards is 
available from the Office of the Vice President of Stu- 
dent Affairs. 


Liberal Studies 


Salisbury State University offers a major in liberal 
studies which allows students to create for themselves, 
within certain limits, an individualized curriculum or to 
undertake a concentrated study in an area in which 
the University does not offer a formal major. 

Students may earn either a Bachelor of Arts or a 
Bachelor of Science, whichever is deemed more ap- 
propriate by the provost. 

Liberal studies majors will be assisted by the chair 
of the liberal studies program or a faculty advisor of 
their choice. The requirements for a degree in liberal 
studies can be found in the Fulton School of Liberal 
Arts section of this catalogue. Any student interested 
in this program should see the Fulton School advising 
coordinator as early as possible. 

Students who wish to major in both a traditional 
major and liberal studies may not use courses to satisfy 
graduation requirements in both majors without per- 
mission of the coordinator of the liberal studies program. 


Thomas E. Bellavance 


Honors Program ! 


The Thomas E. Bellavance Honors Program at 
Salisbury State University offers superior students the 
opportunity to study together in small discussion-ori- 
ented classes which encourage and enable them to 
become independent learners and active seekers of 
knowledge rather than merely passive recipients of 
another person’s ideas. 

The goal of the program is to provide Honors stu- 
dents with courses offering intellectual breadth as well 
as depth, and to cultivate in them a desire for the plea- 
sure of active and independent thinking and learning. 


Admission 


High school students possessing a combined SAT 
score of 1250 and a grade point average of 3.25 auto- 
matically receive an invitation to apply for admission. 
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Special Academic Programs 


SSU students possessing a grade point average 
of 3.0 after taking 24 hours of college credits are eli- 
gible for admission to Honors courses and to the 
Bellavance Honors Program. 

Transfer students who have been active in an 
Honors Program at the college from which they trans- 
fer will be admitted upon request to SSU’s program. 
Those coming with no Honors background will be con- 
sidered for admission after completing 24 hours of 
coursework at SSU with a minimum grade point aver- 
age of 3.0. 

For further information, contact Dr. Raymond 
Whall, (410) 546-6902. 


Curriculum 


The program offers a variety of courses to Satisfy 
the needs and interests of all Honors students. All 
courses are available to all students admitted to the 
program. Some of them, as explained in the next sec- 
tion, are required for students intending to graduate 
with Honors. 


Honors Core Curriculum Courses 


There are four courses in the Honors core cur- 
riculum which, typically, students take during their first 
four semesters in the program: 

IDIS 111-Honors Core Course I—Critical Think- 
ing and Writing 

Examines the processes for developing and sup- 
porting arguments with clear, unambiguous language 
and methods for evaluating the soundness of argu- 
ments. 

IDIS 112-Honors Core Course II—The Western 
Intellectual Tradition | 

The scrutiny of major intellectual texts which have 
shaped Western civilization, from classical Greece to 
the Renaissance. 

IDIS 211-Honors Core Course Ill—The Western 
Intellectual Tradition II 

A continuation of the examination of major texts 
of Western culture, from the 17th century to the present. 

IDIS 212-Honors Core Course IV—Scientific 
Knowledge 

Analysis of problems in science. Students study 
how scientific research leads to insights which foster 

scientific progress, and what methods scientists em- 
ploy to judge the validity of their insights. 


Honors Courses from Designated Departments 


Each semester the Bellavance Honors Program’s 
course brochure lists two or three courses offered by 
various departments—music, math, biology, etc.— 
which are designed to satisfy General Education re- 
quirements while providing students with Honors credit 
and the Honors experience of small discussion-cen- 
tered classes with other highly motivated, intellectually 
curious students. 


Honors Interdisciplinary Seminars 


These courses, mostly at the 300- or junior-year 
level, address topics that transcend individual disciplin- 
ary boundaries and hence are most profitably exam- 
ined from a number of different perspectives. Some- 
times these courses are team-taught by two or more 
faculty from different departments; sometimes they are 
directed by a single faculty member who calls upon 
the expertise of several guest lecturers: very often they 
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are directed by a single faculty member who selects 
texts from several disciplines to help students explore 
the topic from various disciplinary perspectives. These 
seminars are designed to be of interest to Honors stu- 
dents from a number of disciplines. 


Honors Thesis and Honors Thesis Preparation 


The Honors Thesis (IDIS 495) is a three-hour 
course of independent study which culminates in sub- 
stantial work of original research and scholarship. 

The Honors Thesis Preparation (IDIS 490) is a 
one-credit course of independent study designed to get 
the thesis project under way. 


Curriculum Requirements for Graduating 
With Honors 


Students desiring to graduate with a “Bellavance 
Honors” designation on their transcripts and diplomas 
will take a minimum of 22 credit hours as follows: 


Core Courses (must be taken in sequence) Credits 
IDIS 111 Critical Thinking and Writing (Core !) ......c-eccsccce-s--... 3 
IDIS 112 Western Intellectual Tradition | (Core hee Rietibs heat 4 3 
IDIS 211 Western Intellectual Tradition Il (Core 1) itl sneha 3 
IDIS 212 Scientific Knowledge (Core IV) o.....eccececcecccecoc 3 


If at the completion of the core students have 
achieved a grade point average of 3.0 in the core as 
well as in their coursework overall, they are invited to 
complete the next phase of the Honors graduation re- 
quirements: 

Credits 

Department Honors Course ........c..:sssssessssssstssesssseeecseseeseeeeeccece 3 
(Ordinarily, two departments are invited to offer Honors courses 
each semester. These courses are advertised in the course bro- 


chure published by the Bellavance Honors Program each se- 
mester before preregistration.) 


IDIS 311 Honors Interdisciplinary Seminar ........00..6-..000.-.0....2 3 
IDIS 490 Honors Thesis Preparation ........ccccccccsscecseceecoeecsecccc...., 1 
IDIS 495 OO Cita ees | 


Students graduating with a minimum grade point 
average of 3.35 who have completed the minimum 
course requirements above receive the designation 
“Bellavance Honors” on their diploma and transcript. 


Honors Courses and General Education 
Requirements 


The four Honors core courses can Satisfy a maxi- 
mum of 12 hours of the 45 required for General Edu- 
Cation if all four courses are taken in sequence. Stu- 
dents and advisors should remember, however, that if 
students choose—after taking one, two, or even three 
Honors core courses—not to take all four, the core 
courses already taken become elective courses, and 
the General Education requirements the students as- 
sume they had satisfied with the core courses must 


now be satisfied by taking other General Education 
courses. 


General Education Requirements for Honors 
Students 


Group I—15 credit hours Credits 
A. 
ENGL 101 Principles of COMMU Assia e ee 3 
ENGL 102 Principles of LRETERUNG sti S SONG 3 
IDIS 211 Western Intellectual Tradition || 

(literature TOQUIFOMEM) ry issssicace 3’. aashieeicbescs. de. 3 
B. 


Art, Communication Arts, Dance, 

Modern Languages, Music 

OO Ae Ris iicmisin cue 3 
IDIS 111 Critical Thinking and Writing 


Group II—15 credit hours 
A 


HIST 101. World Civilizations... 3 
BIST 102° © Word Civilizations U.0c8) 2c. A ns 3 
B. 


Anthropology, Economics, History, Human 

Geography, Political Science, Psychology or 

Sociology (six credit hours in two disciplines)................. 6 
IDIS 112 Western Intellectual Tradition | oo... ce eceeteeeeeeeees 3 


Group Ill—12 credit hours, four courses 


Laboratory Sciences: Biology, Chemistry, 
Geology-Physical Geography or Physics 


(six credit hours in two disciplines) ................ccceeeseeees 6 
B. 
IDIS 212 SCIONBPIC KNOWIGIGE ,... casarescrsszsan-n-r-cnrpqctoevnssquacagsidbines 3 
Cc. 

One MathematicS COUISE ......4........-scccseccssseccsseseeseecees 3 


Group |V—three credit hours 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ........0......0000....cceceeeeeeeeeeeee 3 


Cooperative/Dual-Degree Programs 


University System of Maryland 
Inter-institutional Registration Program 


Salisbury State University and UMES have estab- 
lished a Credit Exchange Program for full-time under- 
graduate students. With the prior approval of both in- 
stitutions, students at SSU may participate in the pro- 
gram and may enroll in courses which are offered at 
the University of Maryland Eastern Shore. Students 
participating in the exchange program pay fees to 
Salisbury State and the credit which is earned in this 
program is considered as credit earned at Salisbury 
State. Grades for courses in the program are used in 
computing the SSU grade point average. 

Students also may attend other University Sys- 
tem of Maryland institutions as a part of an Inter-Insti- 
tutional Enrollment Program. In order to participate, a 
student must be a full-time student taking at least 50 
percent of the course credit at SSU. For additional in- 
formation, contact the Registrar’s Office. 


SSU/UMES Second Degree Program (SSU 
Version) 


In addition to the credit exchange program with 
the University of Maryland Eastern Shore, Salisbury 
State University and UMES allow students to complete 
baccalaureate programs at both institutions simulta- 
neously. The student must satisfy baccalaureate de- 
gree requirements at the University of Maryland East- 
ern Shore for a program of study which is not available 
at Salisbury State and must also satisfy all requirements 
in a major offered at SSU. In addition, the following 
particular requirements apply to this program: 


1. The 90 (or more) credit hours of work at Salisbury 
State must be completed with an SSU grade point 
average of 2.0 or better; at least 30 of these credits 
must be taken on the SSU campus (cooperative 
program credits, examination credits, etc., may not 
be so counted), and of these, at least 15 hours must 
be completed at SSU at the 300 or 400 level with 
grades of C or better. 

2. The Salisbury State catalogue, which contains the 
program requirements the student is satisfying at 
SSU, may not predate by more than seven years 
the time of the student's graduation; and the stu- 
dent must have been in attendance at SSU as a 
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matriculated student during a semester in which the 
catalogue was in effect. . 

3. The student must satisfy all graduation requirements 
as stated in an approved SSU catalogue, except 
those requiring matriculation at the University at the 
time of graduation and completion of the last 30 
hours of work at the University. | 

4. In order to graduate from Salisbury State with hon- 
ors, the requirements stated in the catalogue which 
the student has chosen will be in effect. Only SSU 
credits are used in computing the SSU grade point 
average. 

5. The student’s grade point averages at SSU and at 
UMES must be 2.0 or better. 


Students who participate in the cooperative dual- 
degree program must register this fact with the depart- 
ments of their SSU majors. The granting of the bacca- 
laureate degree from Salisbury State University and the 
granting of the baccalaureate degree from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Eastern Shore will occur when require- 
ments in both degree programs have been satisfied. 


SSU/UMES Dual-Degree Program: __ 
Biology and Environmental/Marine Science 


A dual-degree program in biology and environmen- 
tal/marine science exists between the University of 
Maryland Eastern Shore and Salisbury State Univer- 
sity. Students from SSU who complete the program 
will receive a Bachelor of Science in biology from 
Salisbury State and a Bachelor of Science in environ- 
mental/marine science from the University of Maryland 
Eastern Shore. (See description on page 117 for fur- 
ther details.) 


SSU/UMES Dual-Degree Program: 
Social Work/Sociology 

Salisbury State University and the University of 
Maryland Eastern Shore have established a dual-de- 
gree program through which UMES students can earn 
a Bachelor of Arts in Social Work (B.A.S.W.) from SSU 
and a Bachelor of Science in sociology from UMES. 
The program, which can be completed in 129 hours, is 
accredited by the Council on Social Work Education 
through SSU. 

The program prepares graduates for entry-level 
professional social work positions, state licensure and 
graduate education. The program is made possible 
through the cooperative efforts of the institutions in 
sharing resources to expand the opportunities for stu- 
dents on both campuses. 


Proposed Collaborative Electrical 
Engineering Program 

A collaborative electrical engineering program 
between SSU, UMES and the University of Maryland 
College Park (UMCP) is close to being finalized at the 
publishing of this catalogue. It is anticipated that the 
program will commence in the fall 1998 semester and 
require completion of approximately 123 total credit 
hours. The curriculum, based on UMCP’s program, will 
include 33 credit hours of General Education. A total of 
90 credit hours will be required by the major. All lower 
division (freshman and sophomore) courses will be 
taught live at SSU and UMES. Junior and senior level 
lecture courses will be delivered from UMCP to SSU/ 
UMES through an interactive approach or taught live 
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at SSU/UMES. The model for delivery builds on the 
virtues of Instructional Television (ITV) and Interactive 
Video Conferencing (IVN), but adds an additional net- 
work component to transmit white board and instruc- 
tional materials through a computer to create a truly 
two-way interactive classroom. Both SSU and UMES 
will provide lab experiences for students in the pro- 
gram. An electronics lab will most likely be at SSU, 
and a microwave communications lab is planned for 
the UMES campus. At the successful completion of the 
degree requirements, the students in this collaborative 
engineering program will receive a baccalaureate de- 


gree in electrical engineering from UMCP’s Clark 
School of Engineering. 


Dual-Degree Engineering Program 


Salisbury State University has special agreements 
with Old Dominion University, Norfolk, VA: the Univer- 
sity of Maryland College Park; and Widener Univer- 
sity, Chester, PA, to offer a dual-degree program in 
engineering. Under the program, a student normally 
attends Salisbury State University for three years and 
one of the cooperating engineering schools for two 
years. During the first three years at SSU the student 
must complete all required General Education courses, 
all prescribed courses as determined by the particular 
engineering program and maintain a 3.0 grade point 
average. Transfer students entering the dual-degree 
program are required to complete a minimum of 60 
semester hours at Salisbury State. Upon successful 
completion of the five-year program, a student will be 
awarded a baccalaureate degree from Salisbury State 
University as well as an appropriate engineering de- 
gree from the engineering school attended. 

The courses at Salisbury State University which 
are required for the dual-degree engineering program 
are described in this catalogue with other programs of- 
fered by the Chemistry and Physics departments in the 
Richard A. Henson School of Science and Technology. 

Students in approved dual-degree programs may 
use Credits and grades from the participating institu- 
tions as well as Salisbury State University in meeting 
the requirements for graduating with honors. 


SSU Interdisciplinary 
Minor Studies Programs 


American Studies 


__ This minor, which is administered jointly by the 
History and English departments, consists of the fol- 
lowing 18 credit hours: 


1. Complete the following core: 


Credits 
HIST 412 Social and Cultural History of the 

United States | (1600-1875) ooo... cccssescscecesseeesseeees... 3 
HIST 413 Social and Cultural History of the 

United States Il (1876-present) .......ccecccccccccsceseceeec.s. 3 


HIST 375 Topics in American Studies (also cross listed as 
ENGL 300—Studies in English, to be taken twice 
under different course titles recorded with the 
FOQUSU A ...cacccecassaenesitcdeodkedodetncoiielepv tee reese 6 


2. Select six credit hours from the following: 


Credits 
ENGL 426 Colonial American Literature ooo... eecccccccccceccessceseeees., 3 
ENGL 427 The American Renaissance ............ na pyel beak tod sas Hoe 3 
ENGL 457 American Novell ......cc.ccccccssiopssccvssecdssevessuectscasedeccolescn 3 
ENGL 458 American Novel Ill ..............ccccccsscscesssesssesosesseccedeoeesessse, 3 
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Anthropology 


Students must complete 18 semester hours in an- 
thropology and related disciplines with grades of C or 
better. At least 15 hours of work in the minor must be in 
courses not applied toward General Education require- 
ments. The minor requires the following coursework: 


1. Complete 12 hours from the following core: 


Credits 
ANTH 212 Cultural Anthropology ..........ccccccccsssscsssscesecssseceesceececes 3 
PINTTE2YO re PITSVETIONCHONT Sets Eh wl 3 
ANTH 250 = Archaeology of Ancient Societies ...........cccccccccscosesese. 3 
ANTH 350 ~— Physical Anthropology ..........c.ccccccscssccssssesesessereceseeecee, 3 
ANTH 355 — North American Indian ...........c.cscccsesescssssesecsececeeeoeeeese. 3 
ANTH 450 Comparative Cultures .........cccccccccsccsececccsesecceseseceeeee. 3 
ANTH 459 = Seminar in Anthropology ..........cccsesececesssssecececsescecesoeee 3 


2. Select six hours from collateral areas, including the 
following courses: 


Credits 
BIOL 105 PERV BAIN NI 5s onsen ngcdesadycenvovacsosiceed 32s 3 
or 
BIOL 225 ENO Y Honea cape A AL dsaticdcecicsastsocooceosc.cecsiZcscs 4 
ENGL 110 _ Introduction to the Study of LANGUAGE «.5.......cccecccceeees 3 
GEOG 105 Introduction to Physical Geography. .:...0.....cc.cscseccecees 4 
or 
GEOG 202 Cultural Geography ooo... ccccscececseccsssecssssceseecoceseseeseee,, 3 
HIST 300 Historic Archaeology of Maryland’s Eastern Shore .... 3 
HIST 319 FRONTIANA TMGEIRY {ON chase sda kes scke cSeshick Nocseedebeceost ec 3 
HIST 370 STOR BR be cae stes db iat tden Shs on: cekssdcds sonsncecaseucsecbiccs’ 3 
HIST 395 Material Culture Studies in American FHISTOTY. ...s4sc0ses- 3 
HIST 472 "Studies in Classical Archaeology ..........ccsccsesessceeeeese. 3 
or 
HIST 474 History of Ancient Egypt ......./...ccccseccscsssccesseceseeseseeses 3 
HIST 480 MUCH MN OB 5 seich aise seas sthicosesbecstareccbbavevicia hes: 3 


* may be taken twice under different course titles 


Comparative Literature 


The minor in comparative literature consists of 18 
hours of coursework, nine of which must be taken at 
SSU. At least 15 hours of the work must consist of 
courses which are not used to satisfy General Educa- 
tion requirements and all courses must be completed 
with a grade of C or better. Additional information is 
available from the Department of Modern Languages. 


1. Complete the following prerequisite: 


ENGL 102 Principles of Literature ........ccccccecesseccssecsseeecceeecesecccan.. 3 


2. Select six credit hours from the following list of 
courses: 


Credi 
ENGL 207 World Literature |) o..c...ccssscccccssesssscssoseccsseccsseceoeeecsss.., . 
ENGL 208 World Literature I oo... .sscccssssseecssseessssseesseceeeseecccs, 3 
ENGL 222 World Mythology ..2....ccccccccccsssseccsssesessseseceeeeecssecc. 3 


3. Select nine credit hours from the following list of 
courses, with at least three hours in French litera- 
ture and three hours in Spanish literature: 


Credits 
FREN 305 Short Fiction in France in Translation .......................... 


FREN 350 The Rise and Fall of Sensuality from the Middle 


PMN SURTOOT, Sei les ae ee 3 
FREN 351 French Literature of Protest in Translation . 

IVOP1S POP. oe et Le A 3 
GERM 350 German Short Story Pairaness ett ae RI. 3 
MDFL 300 — Studies in French Literature in Translation nvireicadeatin’ 3 
SPAN 350 The Rebel in Spanish Literature .......ccccscccceccsssesesesesees 3 


SPAN 351 The Splintered Image: The Individual and Society 


in 20th Century Spanish and Latin American 
Literature 


Conflict Resolution and Peace 


This minor involves the completion of 18 credit 
hours. Individual directed-study courses from various 


majors may be utilized with the approval of the minor 
advisor. For more information, contact the Center for 
Conflict Resolution. 


1. Complete the following core: 


Credits 
IDIS 424 Current Topics in Conflict ............ccceecceeeesceeeeeeesereeeeees 3 
SOCI 225 Sociology of Conflict and Nonviolence ...................06 3 
or 
ewe AQD TO COUROS CL VURAL anc. «5 saa corsesnvencastinnnvancioscapssonasen sel 3 
2. Select 12 credit hours from the following list: 
Credits 

ENGL 300 Studies in English: Peace and War in Film and 

USED T ELUM ID se ccucussasshracnatgansntceataatl in ttatate cucknatitte (iteosietarnttes) 3 
HIST 225 The Holocaust: Extermination of the 

EOD CANIS WG an ch UAaisens arcageppatehcudesiee ssn dpanetepames cess 3 
HIST 308 Sectional Conflict and Civil War ...............cccccceeseseeeeeees 3 
HIST 375 __—- Topics in American Studies: 

The Nonviolent Tradition in AMEPiCa .......... eee eceeeeeee 3 
HIST 380 The American Military Experience ............c..c eee 3 
HIST 381. «~ World Warts... Gang aiekicene ier 2a as 8 
PHIL 301 Violence and NONVIOICNCE .00......: cee eeseeeceseseeteseceeeeeees 3 
POSC 350 Revolution and Political Change ..............c:.. cesses 3 
POSC 411 = International LaW ......... cc cececectdeensestpteneccesepeenseeseees 3 
POSC 415 The United Nations System .......c..ccccceesseesceeessserceneees 3 
SOCI 301 Studies in Sociology: The Sociology of Peace 

and War in Film and Literature ......... ee eee eeteee eee 3 
SOCI 301 Studies in Sociology: Nonviolent Social Change ......... 3 
SOCI 320 Social MOVEMENES ......::c.......ccccsscscesseseedensecesccesesceessers 3 
SOCI 416 Individual Directed Studies: 

Conflict Resolution Practicum ...........:.ccccsceceeeseeeeeeenees 3 


Environmental Studies 


Students in this minor, which consists of 21 cred- 
its, must select one course from each of the five areas 
listed plus two additional courses from any of groups I- 
IV. The minor also recommends BIOL 101, 121; CHEM 
109; and GEOG 105 and GEOL 103 as part of each 
student’s General Education Group III requirement. For 
more information contact the minor advisor. 


Credits 
1. Views of Nature 
HIST 386 Wilderness Experience ....0.....0.cc ce ieeceeeeseseeeseeeteeees 3 
PHIL 318 | Environmental Responsibility .....00.......c cece 3 
ll. Natural Processes and the Environment 
BIOL, 225 2Bcologyansiihe oles dechwe pl. PAGE aa ae 3 
ENVH 210 Introduction to Environmental Health ............c0:sceeeeee 3 
GEOG 401 Soil, Water and Environment ............:ccceeecccenseeneresseees 3 
MATH 144 Environmental Mathematics .0.............c:c.cceceeesseseeeeenees 3 
lil. Nature in a Cultural and Historical Context 
CMAT 320 Environmental Themes in Theatre ...............cc.cccseeeeeees 3 
ENGL 222' World Mythology ...00..0. 00.2.0 dd. 3 
ENGL 328 Native American Literature ........00.ccciccccceesecceereeeeeteeee 3 
ENGL 336 The Wilderness in Literature .............ccccccccceeeeesteteeeessees 3 
EEAWCHE. COE TUGMLITO) WD AREUOUANRINO 2, 1h c5 25s ccn sie loecthdgunovuanniarcaateadinaiactie 3 
SOCI 390 Sociology of the Environment ...............0.cccesceceteeeeeeees 3 
IV. Public Policy and Environmental Values 
ECON 415 Environmental and Natural Resource Economics ....... 3 
GEOG 402 Environmental Planning ...........c ccc cecccceeaeeeeeseeeeeeeees 3 
GEOG 406 Regional Planning ..........:.ccccccessesseeeeseeeeeneeesectanenecees 3 
POSC 260 Politics of the Chesapeake Bay .......:...:cessseeneeeceeees 3 
PUSC 320.” PUBIC. PONCY ANIBIVSIS .6ssccessseaessessonssestonc-ougsnssnnnnnxaasares 3 
PR DEAS GOO | EPIWVONITIUNTURL POOWCY cccccsecscsscsndcesssnssotepchslespantateaseavenses 3 
POSC 460 Environmental Law ..2......ccccccccscecscssecsscccvscsscvessssterscess 3 
PSYC 409 Environmental Psychology .........:.cccseesecsesesseseenesacrnees 3 
V. Internship/Field Experience 
IDIS 480 Internship in Environmental Studies ................cese 3 


Gerontology 
The gerontology minor requires the following: 


1. Complete the following core: 


Credits 
BIOL 219 — Biology of HUMAN AGING 0.0... eee eeeseeseeteeeeeteeseeeenenes 3 
RSYC 322 ..: Psychology OF AIAG i518. OTR ia cceledes 3 
SOG! 961. » -Aging and SOCIY .....icoscecpesssssineiscessessvsasesnssoesensscverese 3 
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2. Select a minimum of nine credit hours from among 
the following: 


ECON 340 Economics of Social ISSUeS .................c:ccceeesseseeeeesereees 3 
LEIS 305 _— Leisure and Special Populations .00............ cc eeeeeeeeeee 3 
PSYC 323 Psychology of Death and DYING .......... cee eeeeseseeseeteeee 3 
SOWK 350 Social Work with Older People ...........cc cece eceeeeteeees 3 
SOWK 405 Field Instruction in Social Work | ........ cece eeececceceeeeeeees 5 
SOWK 407 Field Instruction in Social Work Iho... cee eeeeeeeeeees 5 


Individual directed-study courses from various 
majors may be utilized with the permission of the coor- 
dinator of the gerontology minor. Students are encour- 
aged to organize their elective selections to comple- 
ment their major academic and/or vocational areas of 
interest. For detailed information, contact the Sociol- 
ogy Department. 


Interdisciplinary Science 


Students complete a core of interdisciplinary sci- 
ence courses taught jointly by faculty from throughout 
the Henson School of Science and select two addi- 
tional courses of their choice as described below. Ad- 
ditional information is available from the Henson School 
advising services coordinator. 


1. Complete the following core courses: 


Credits 
MATH 165 _ Introduction to Math Modeling ........00000..c 3 
SCIE 110 Integrated SCIONCE |.............  cecceeeeseecteseessececsseeesduennsees 4 
rite 10 _NOPROCIT ETRE set CU a daa aaecieacaniapnornceaigce<aeiediin 4 
SCIE 310 . integrated SCIENCE Hi occ ccc r ce Rasecsscceagpegenrees 4 


2. Complete a two-semester sequence of courses from 
among the following: 


Credits 
1 9 Sie hy i 7 Ee SMT SE ee ROE ee FURR eee TS ee eee 4/4 
CRM LEU UO. naccouvvapnocaicakasecaealts sncchencadurtaka access toch Caesttasseioee 4/4 
GEOG 105 and either GEOL 103 or GEOG 201 .....00........ 4/3 or 4/4 
PHYS 12123 fiance RiGee AS Sc dea 4/4 


International Studies 

This minor, which consists of the following 21 credit 
hours, requires that students have knowledge of a lan- 
guage and culture different from that of the United 
States: 


1. Complete the following 12-credit core: 


Credits 
ANTH 212 Cultural Anthropology ..............:cesssececssseeesesecenneseseeneess 3 
or 
GEOG 301. . World ReQionsinwasssit ca. socnssssstchacasnohfajasyseattvedasscnbciecnauhcods 3 
ECON 402 Comparative Economic Systems ..0.....:...cceseeeeseeeeeeets 3 
or 
ECON 411 Economic Development ................cccscccsseessesesseeceereres 3 
or 
ECON 441 = International ECONOMICS ...........ec eee ceeeeseeeseesseeseceeneees 3 
POSC 210 Introduction to International Relations ............. ee 3 
SOCI 319 Social Change and Social Planning ..................cecees 3 


2. Select nine credit hours from among the courses 
not chosen above and from among the following 
courses, with no more than three credit hours in any 
one area: 


Credits 
ANTH 450 Comparative Cultures 200.0... cceeceeseseteceseseseneenadeaes 3 
BUAD 422 Management of the Multinational Business ................. 3 
BUAD 423 International Marketing 20.0.0... ccceecccseeceesseeseeseneeeeaeees 3 
BUAD 447 International Financial Management ......................000 3 
GEOG 202. Caihiral GOOKEDRY o.oscsvccseesncnscescvrtssteesiWetecostesedersuceted 3 
GEOG 310 Regional Geography of Europe ou... eee eeeeeeeereeee 3 
SOKA AOE) FROCIOT TIN IUNG pescsssessccscencteteteostiorsioretvooute ibhees 3 
HIST 3XX___ (at the 300 level according to area of concentration or 
relevant program of study; see minor advisor). ........... 3 
POSC 212 Introduction to African Politics «00.0... cececeeeeeteersseeseees 3 
POSC:215 American FOrign PORCY .cissscssicstdccisecocnsapecopiovesensede 3 


POSC 310 Comparative European Government ..............c:cceeeee 3 
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POSC 311 Comparative Government of Developing 


INQUOING «Jn s..cketsatentquusemaciiiiettitc a. tenet 3 
POSC 312 International Relations of Southern Africa ................... 3 
POSG 400: Oaudde OF Wake ip aa ks oe lis 3 
POSC 411 : Intemetional baw cad tlh ee 3 
POSC 415 The United Nations System ........scsssescesscesssssssesececcssee. 3 
POSC 417 Russia and the Soviet UNION ..ecccccccccccccccoseeceeeccececcces... 3 
SOCI 320 Social Movements ...........csccesssecossseccoseoceccecececccocccsccsce: 3 
SOCI'322 - ‘Population Studide iio. abisucccaee to. ck ve ce 3 
SOCI 329. - Medical Sockobogy o..icicsscsecisachotchccastusscass ons.csa:. hee: 3 


3. Additionally, students must satisfy the following lan- 
guage and culture component: proficiency through 
the 202 level of any language offered at SSU: or pro- 
ficiency through the 102 level of any language taught 
at SSU and two courses whose primary emphasis is 
the study of another culture or cultures whether 
through sociological, philosophical, literary, aesthetic 
or communication perspectives (or an approved study 
abroad program). For more information, contact mi- 
nor advisor. 


Planning 


This minor requires the completion of 21 credit 
hours with a minimum of six credit hours at the upper 
division. The minor in planning provides a structure from 
which students can devise a curriculum to complement 
their majors, strengthen and diversify their undergradu- 
ate training, enhance the range of career opportunities 
available upon graduation and provide suitable prepa- 
ration for a graduate degree in urban and regional plan- 
ning. For detailed information, contact the Department 
of Geography and Regional Planning. 


1. Complete the following course: 
Credits 
GEOG 208 Introduction to Planning .0.........ccceccsesscsecseseseecsoeccse 3 
2. Select at least one course from each of the following 
Six areas: 


Planning Theory and Practice: Credits 
GEOG 404 Rural Settlement and Land USe -....ceccccescsceeseeccoss..., 3 
GEOG 406 Regional Planning ..0...........cccsssessessssesssseesseecesseccs 3 
GEOG 408: : Urban Planning ene. a8k 2 See he 3 
Methodological and Technical Background: 

COSC 120 Computer Programming ........:ccccccsssscssssecesseecoseesecccccs.. 4 
GEOG 200 Applications in Geographic Information Systems ........ 3 
GEOG 205. Cartography ...........scscsssssssssssegescressersescoeseecies ccs... 4 
GEOG 321 Remote Sensing of the Environment -..cccecceeooc..-...., 3 
MATH 155 Modern Statistics with Computer Analysis ................... 3 
MATH 313 Survey Design and Sampling .........cssssecccssesesseeocss.., 3 
MATH 314 Intermediate Applied Statistics 00... eccccccceccceocc 3 
SOCI 310 Social Research Il, Statistical Methods ................ 4 
Economic, Finance and Management Background: 

BUAD 311 Financial Management ...............sessseccsssesssecsseessesccs...., 3 
BUAD 320 Management and Organizational Behavior ............. 3 
ECON 211 Micro-Economic Principles ............cccsssseeessesseseoses.c...., 3 
ECON 212 Macro-Economic Principles ..........csssesssssessseecsssseecsa..,., 3 
ECON 336 Public Sector ECOMOMICS ..0........ececscescssesesseseeeesssscc. 3 
Physical Environmental Background: 

BIOL 220 Humans and Environment (HIONOTS) ica 4 
EHOL 225" ECO gy a CSE ea 4 
CHEM 109 Energy and the Environment ...0........ssesccsscsesoeeecccs 4 
CHEM 220 Humans and the Environment (HONGIE) east s.... 4 
GEOG 220 Humans and the Environment (Honore) ia 4 
GEOG 411 Geomorphology ....5.20 2. aU 3 
GEOG 413 Applied Climatology 0.........ceccccsssesssesssesssseseseeeesceeec.... 3 
GEOL 103 _ Introduction to Physical Geongy io ai aa 3 
Political Background: 

POSC 110 American National Government .........ccssecsecsssseeooe-..... 3 
POSC 202 ° State and Local Government in the U.S. ................... 3 
POSC 320 Public Policy AnalySis ...........c.sscscccsssecssessssesesseesseces..... 3 
Social Background: 

ANTH 450 Comparative Cultures 00.0... eccescscssesssesscsseesesseooeesc,.. 3 
SOCH201 . Social Problems ..25...:.....:issilccelilclscnincteccen ee 3 
SOCI 319 Social Change and Social Plafining ec. ate oes 3 
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SOCI 324 Community SOCIONOgY .......cecccecsscsccssscscescesecececeseeseeee. 3 
SOCI 344 Complex Organizations oo... ecccccceceseseseseesesescececesen. 3 
SOCI 361 Aging and Society o.oo ccecsccccscesccsecsssesesesececcesecee. 3 


Religious Studies 


This minor offers students the opportunity to study 
the nature of religion from a variety of scholarly per- 
spectives—anthropology, English, history, philosophy 
and sociology. Students interested in the minor should 
contact the Philosophy Department, which coordinates 
the program. 


1. Complete the following core course: 
Credits 
IDIS 250 = Comparative Religions .0..c.......ccesesseccscscsseececececeseecececs 3 
2. Select a minimum of 15 credit hours from at least 
three of the following departments: 


Credits 

ANTH 215 Primitive Religions ..0.......c..cccccccccccscscscecesecsececececececces. 3 
ANTH 300 _ Studies in Anthropology (when the topic deals 

Specifically with religious themes) .............c.cccccccecececeee. 3 
ENGL 222 World Mythology Gh nch ile ee 3 
ENGL 313 The Bible as Literature oo... ececccccccccccccccseeecececcecccccs.. 3 
ENGL 300 Studies in English (when the topic deals 

specifically with religious themes) .............cccccccccceseececes 3 
ENGL 325 Studies in Film (when the topic deals specifically 

With religious themes) 0.0.0.0... cececceccssecesecscececcececceceeees 3 
HIST 210 Introduction to World Bhs ‘ps agh ER ERAS Eo 3 
HIST 215 Topics in History (when the topic deals 

Specifically with religious themes) ...........c.ccccccccccsceceeee. 3 
HIST 375 —- Topics in American Studies (when the topic 

deals specifically with religious themes) .........00cc 3 
PHIL 325 Philosophy Of Religion ..........-cecccscccecsccscsseoeseeeecececcecc., 3 
PHIL 402°: TG PIOGlenT Or Godse eh i Fe 3 
PHIL 310 — Studies in Philosophy (when the topic deals 

specifically with religious themes) ..............ccccccceccocsee--. 3 
PHIL 326 — Philosophy of Reverence o......sece-ceccscsseeseseeeeecescececccnn. 3 


Social Studies 


The social studies minor provides prospective 
teachers the opportunity to do coursework in a variety 
of social science disciplines in preparation for applying 
for the social studies teaching certificate. As certifica- 
tion in social studies is granted by the state, not the 
University, completion of the minor requirements and 
the appropriate teacher education courses does not 
guarantee certification. 

The requirements for the social studies minor con- 
sist of 18 semester hours, 15 of which must be beyond 
the courses used to fulfill the General Education and 
academic major requirements. All courses in the minor 
must be completed with a grade of C or better. The 
courses taken for the minor will be determined by the 
student's major. 

economics: six credits history, six credits human 
geography, six credits political science 

geography: six credits history, six credits econom- 
ics, Six credits political science 

history: six credits political science, six credits 
economics, six credits human geography 

political science: six credits history, six credits 
economics, six credits human geography 

elementary education: three credits history, six 
credits political science, six credits economics, three 
credits human geography (requires a total of six cred- 
its, but may include three in General Education) 

Courses may be selected from the following: 


Credits 
ECON 211 = Micro-Economic SLL), , [ee ne ee 3 
ECON 212 Macro-Economic SAMNOM IDE oes eK esseechicedeadic 3 
GEOG 100 Introduction to Human Geography aiiak... we 3 


GEOG 202 Cultural Geography ............ cee ceeeeeceseseeeeeeeeeeeseesteeens 3 
GEOG 203 Economic Geography ....0....... ce cceeeeeeeseeeeeeeeenecesenseees 3 
GEOG SOT: WOr@FOGiOns ices. ii. ie cic, ee ete cates nes nteate 3 
GEOG 302 Geography of the U.S. and Canada ........ ce eeeeeees 3 
HIST 201 HRSEORY OF TING LIS isan seein pede ells ceveseteadewslvonsavs 3 
HIST 202 PROOF TO. US. icici ccc ccdadacs SemappeesVicie incesesseccdesceteantl 3 
POSC 101 __ Introduction to Politics and Government .................... 3 
POSC 110 American National Government ................c:cccccceeeeeeee 3 
POSC 202 ~=State and Local Government in the U.S. ................... 3 
POSC 210 Introduction to International Relations..............00....... 3 
POSC 311. Comparative Gov. of Developing Nations .................. 3 


Social studies minor students with a social science 
major other than history may take the secondary edu- 
cation track courses, including student teaching. These 
students must meet the same entrance requirements, 
as well as complete all program requirements, as those 
admitted to approved programs. 


Women’s Studies/Gender Studies 

This minor consists of the following 18 credits, with 
distribution requirements directing students into courses 
from a minimum of four departments, with no more than 
six credits in one department: 


1. Select one course from each of the areas A-C, com- 
prising the nine-credit core: 


Credits 
A. Theoretical Perspectives e 
ENGL 301 Studies in English: Feminist Theory Pe as epee 3 
IDIS/HIST 213. Introduction to Gender Studies .............. 2c cesses 3 
PHIL 316 Philosophy and Feminism .............:ccsecceseeneeeeeeeeenes 3 
B. Historical and Cultural Perspectives 
HIST 377 Women in Early American History .............:.:::csseeeess 3 
HIST 378 Women in Modern America ..............cceeeceeseseeeeeeeeeees 3 
C. Social and interpersonal Perspectives 
PSYC 334 PSVCICIORS GE VENOMS ois tuisgnissss-nacnpscetntsapensssaeqit smell 3 
PSYC 336 PSVOROIOOY OF ONE an socccesthoce secs aikcsecenstetntecccescuteatents 3 
SOCI 216 Sociology Of Gender 2.0.0... ccc eee eeeeseseseeceeeeeeeetetens 3 


2. Satisfy six additional credits from the list below or 
from the core. One of the courses may be Indepen- 
dent Study in the students’ major disciplines. At least 
one of the two courses must come from a depart- 
ment in which minor courses have not yet been taken. 


Credits 
ART 335 WROITIGIL TE FALL cs scssnpcvctst cecqsnettpcacezensnscacpigsenastubsign icine 3 
ENGL 309 Women in Literature 0... cece ccceececeecccceeseeesreeeeecerss 3 
ENGL 325 Studies in Film: Women in Film ........c....c.cccceeeeseceeneeeees 3 
ENGL 346 American Women Writers Of Color .....ccccccccccecceeceseeeess 3 
HIST 375 — Topics in American Studies ...............scccecseseseeeseeseneenes 3 
PHIL 310 Studies in Philosophy: Feminism and Ethics siestiehesdetlte 3 
POSC 204 _ Topics in Political Science: Women in Politics ............. 3 


Special Academic Programs 


PSYC 325. Psychology of Sexuallity .............. ee sessenssseeessennssnores 3 
SOCESO1 © Studisiin' Soclology <.. S25... BI essen ORS ee essae 3 
3. Complete the following interdisciplinary capstone 


course: 
Credits 


IDIS 485 | Women’s Studies/Gender Studies Interdisciplinary 
GEpstone Sambal ...0:56c.20scic-isassivencstesseevceensoreeaeays 3 


SSU/UMES Minors 


Salisbury State University and the University of 
Maryland Eastern Shore (UMES) have a cooperative 
agreement through which students earn minors at el- 
ther institution. Students should consult with the direc- 
tor of SSU/UMES collaborative programs for the names 
of department chairs who administer these minors: 


Agribusiness (18 credits) 
Animal and Poultry Science (18 credits) 
Clothing and Textiles (18 credits) 
Construction Management (24 credits) 
Construction Management: Technical (24 credits) 
Fashion Merchandising (18 credits) 
Food and Beverage Management (18 credits) 
Hotel Administration (18 credits) 
Plant/Soil Science (18 credits) 
Technology Education Teaching Certificate (36 credits) 
Technology Education with a 

Technical Application for Industry (24 credits) 


Study Abroad 


Salisbury State University encourages student par- 
ticipation in study-abroad programs. Students should 
speak with faculty in the area of their study abroad in- 
terests to receive information regarding programs, 
courses and requirements. 

Students electing to study abroad in a University- 
approved program during their senior year may apply 
up to 30 semester hours of approved transfer credits 
toward the final 30-hour residency requirement for 
graduation. Students must complete a minimum of 30 
semester hours at Salisbury State University. All other 
graduation requirements must be met. Forms titled 
“Request to Study at Another Institution” are available 
at the Registrar’s Office and must be submitted with all 
required signatures during the semester prior to the 
semester the student studies abroad. For additional 
information, please contact the chair of the Department 
of Modern Languages. 








Pre-professional Programs 


Pre-law Preparation 


Pre-law Advisor 


Erin M. Fitzsimmons, Esq., Political Science 
Department 


In recent years, SSU graduates have been admit- 
ted to law schools at the University of Baltimore, Cornell 
University, University of Maryland, Catholic University, 
Villanova University, Washington and Lee University, 
and Widener University. 

Successful applicants to law schools must be able 
to read and comprehend, to think precisely, to analyze 
complex fact situations, and to speak and write Clearly 
and intelligently. Although these skills can be devel- 
oped in a number of disciplines, liberal arts majors such 
as communication arts, English, history, philosophy and 
political science are good choices. Generally, students 
preparing to study law should concentrate on courses 
they find intellectually stimulating and help them to 
comprehend the complex issues associated with hu- 
man institutions and values. 


Regardless of major, pre-law students should take 
some of the following courses: 


Credits 
BUAD 248 Legal Environment ....0........cccccccssssssceseeecescececc 3 
BUAD 348 PUBINGSS AAW AT. iii leal cdo. dhghith Maes 2 ee. 3 
CMAT 316 Argumentation and Debate .......ccccecececesescoeecces... 3 
ENGL 353 Writing for the Disciplines .....0....cccecceccssceceese--..... 3 
ENGL 419 


Shakespeare (or other upper-level literature course) 3 


HIST 388 Civil Rights in American History eee. 3 
PHIL 103 Critical Thinking inch ice ea 3 
PHIL 202 Introduction to Symbolic LOgIC vo...eeecccceesesseeee.s... 3 
PHIL 203 EERUOR cats siils nnpptasiataraisoecsah EMRE 3 
POSC 230 Judicial Process and Politics ooo... 3 
POSC 411 International) LEW i..2535..65 Se ae oe 3 
POSC 450 Civil Rights and Liberties... cccccecoceccescsec 3 
POSC 460 Environmental Law ........ccccscsccsessesseseessevesecoeesec.. 3 


Detailed information on law schools, applying for 
admission to law school, and the Law School Admis- 
sion Test (LSAT) is available from the pre-law advisor 
in the Department of Political Science. 

In addition, Salisbury State University cooperates 
closely with the University of Baltimore School of Law 
and the University of Maryland School of Law to pro- 
vide counseling to students seeking admission to those 
institutions. Admissions representatives from both law 
schools make frequent trips to the Salisbury State cam- 
pus to meet with interested students. These law schools 
also provide opportunities for SSU students to attend 
on-site orientation programs and class visits at their 
Baltimore campuses, sponsor informational sessions 
for minority applicants, and provide individualized as- 
sistance to students seeking information on academic 
programs, admission standards and procedures, hous- 
ing and financial aid. 
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Pre-health Profession Preparation 


Pre-health Advisor 
Dr. Herbert G. Chew, Biology Department 


Salisbury State students frequently prepare for 
professional or graduate school programs in medicine, 
dentistry, optometry, pharmacy, physical therapy, po- 
diatry and veterinary science. In recent years, profes- 
sional schools attended by SSU graduates have in- 
cluded Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine, 
University of Maryland School of Medicine, Hahnemann 
School of Physical Therapy, University of Maryland 
School of Dentistry, Virginia-Maryland Regional School 
of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio College of Podiatry and 
University of Health Sciences College of Osteopathic 
Medicine. 

While pre-health professions curricula are avail- 
able in biology and biochemistry, students preparing 
for these professions may major in any discipline. 
Course selection is important, however, and the ap- 
propriate health professions advisor must be consulted 
early for help in program planning. Students interested 
in a graduate health profession are requested to com- 
plete a “Pre-Health Information Form,” so that they can 
be included on the e-mail list and so that a pre-health 
advisor can be assigned. The “Pre-Health Information 
Form” is available at registration during the summer 
orientation program, at the secretarial office for the 
Department of Biological Sciences and at the secre- 
tarial office of the departments of Chemistry and Phys- 
ics. 

The following science courses constitute the mini- 


mum preparation required by most health professions 
schools: 


Credits 
BIOL 121 Biological Principles and Processes .................. 4 
BIOL 122 Biological Principles and Processes ................ 4 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | o....c..ecccccccccccscccsseeoeececccccc.., 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry too... cccccccccccccccccecec 4 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | o....c..cccccccsccccccccsceecececececc 4 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry Wh ....c..ccccccccesssescecosceceseosesess.... 4 
PHYS 121 Eo hcp 72 9 RR ee RE ae ila aa 4 
PHYS 123 abode! Pi 5 | eRe 4 


In addition to University advisors, health profes- 
sions advisors (constituting a Pre-health Advisory Com- 
mittee) are available to counsel students. Questions 
about professional study in the health professions 
should be directed to the pre-health advisor 


Curriculum Guide: Pre-medicine/Pre-dental 
Biology Major Curriculum Guide 


The following is a suggested sequence of courses 
for students majoring in biology who wish to enter medi- 


cal or dental school. All students are encouraged to 
contact a pre-med/pre-dental advisor early in their pro- 
grams. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
BIOL 121 Biological Principles and Processes ................++- 4 
BIOL 215 Human Anatomy and Physiology | ............0...... 4 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | oo... eeeeeeeeesenecetees 4 
ENGL 101 Principles of COMpoOSition .o.c.ci eee eee - 
BIOL 122 Biological Principles and Processes. ................66 4 
BIOL 216 Human Anatomy and Physiology Il ..............:ee0 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Wh .c...4...: cece eee eeeetereteeeeees 4 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature ......... cece ceeeese eens if 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BIOL 211 MCT ORI ORY in cscwscieviencessconeis tops steevdeosnapeas eieasees 4 
CHEM 221 Organic. Chemistry 3 ia.vgicitigeis eno. 1isqshedeseatthes 4 
HIST 101 World Civilizations frais Leer. oe cl 3 
PHYS 121 Genefal PHYSICS Tat BUR db u 
BIOL 350 Cell BIO Y 5. si aiisskeceaclle oho*Vaa- sini iataadnns tS actnaenaies 4 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry Iv... cieececeeeeetneesentens 4 
HIST 102 WOrle CiviliZAHONS 5 in. ciicsssc acces sasnenrsarsodssvesesmtectess 3 
PHYS 123 GOMETal PHYSICS TE oie esi once, ccascaskssttssecnaazevbonsherioe -. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
BIOL 370 Molecular Genetics .:.:.........sccosessssnnsoranensrnnenseas ds 3 
BIOL XXX SHS, SOA OF BAT Nikon ssc ecscdeavcteceqeds osvagapiltaed 4 
CHEM 417 Biochernistfy ovis ccaion ios sc ti in acta 4 
General Education Electives ........0......c cece ne 
CHEM 418 ESHOCTIOITIGUY Wn occnsgease cd cescssecccadeptceoseqtteettsceippets 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness .......6...000cc cece 3 
General Education Elective ...........ccc cece eeeteeeees 3 
FLO CHVC cas j gic painnstyCartegiy sds cosnect'nds oelesh dPsy sited seests 3 
NIA OO Goi ss conaibssnaiaaasMnsis donmnaaa thane sieaheneualeaens 0 
13 
SENIOR YEAR 
BIOL 225 ECONO ceo nest bs os eb eos cabs bBo > Pema so stead ducts ea 4 
BIOL 418 BHOIOGY SSITINAT oe ach azhaatinssenscas Conant 1 
BIOL XXX * 300/400-level Elective ... cc. eeeteeesereneenes 4 
General Education Electives ...........:......ceedeneee is 
BIOL XXX * 300/400-level Elective . 2.0.0.0... eececeeeseeeeeeeeeeees 4 
General Education Electives .................cccceeeeeeeees 6 
300/400-level El@CtiVeS ......:. cc eecccceeeteceeeeeeenenes is 


“ suggested BIOL electives: 313, 322, 323, 333, 334, 411, 422, 490 


Chemistry Major Curriculum Guide 

The following is a suggested sequence of courses 
for students majoring in chemistry/biochemistry who 
wish to enter medical or dental school. All students are 
encouraged to contact a pre-med/pre-dental advisor 
early in their programs. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | ....ccccccccsecsessscneseseceeescedeesereees 4 
ENGL 101 Principles Of COMPOSITION ..............::cseeeesereeeereeeees 3 
HIST 101 EATS CAVINEION IS oo Scan sch cocesedanapateicuessdhsuediotateedt 3 
MATH 201 Caches Friis Si ei Se NE 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health Fitness ......:ccciseecerteeeeeees i 
BIOL 121 Biological Principles and Processes ................. 4 
CHEM 122 General: Chenietly Ul ...cseiccicscestsacccsnssssscnscovssensan. 4 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature ...... ce ceedeceeeleetesceeees 3 
HIST 102 Worl GIVE ZARIONG.: «, .cnasnaressrditcnpntete sal dokashante peda 3 
MATH 202 CRIES TY as ccensasivs casengetvadacks eis cts yesaadevielahivoshene in 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BIOL 122 Biological Principles and Processes ...........5....0.. 4 
CHEM 221 Organic: CHOMIStEy sisvie 25 one evenenendyi-ocu-+-- hsb oiee 4 
ENGL XXX Literature El@CtiVe is.scid. ccredevssebyeeedsccesdsccsSscedoasasel 3 
PHYS 221 MOC BINGG:. .i As uciesdcsais) spp gatiryapiyeeticlaosa.sssdagedsobib cate 5 
FOUN TB BIO CTVE Ai inka scscpicedccaasssvesescesorvaunbencceees 3 
19 
BIOL 211 TS BMICLOONONOSY: oi siswsas sein cesacdbavscndvteuesnctenatenasvakdeeheue o 
BIOL 350 CGN BOI oo ovic os esccassicviie dodo veascyeceasactas ites eepeeaaenes 4 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemist0ys. sceaeshatacspictiag:....--g hob dese 4 
PHYS 223 Electricity ANd MaQnetisM ........cccccececcseeeeeceeeeees 
JUNIOR YEAR 
BIOL 422 * WEF rate PAYVSIONODY nnsccissotaecssecncecessssecerndpenses 4 
CHEM 311 Survey of Physical Chemistry .........c:cccccccscceeenees 3 
CHEM 321 Analytical Chemistry ...\.....0.. ccc i eet ahai ate + 
CHEM 417 Biocheniigtty.[ i... .ccecapcoicseousebathel.ilscudeapedibets “ 
Group [IB ElOCtIVE ). iui cessdescewandsessinsnsvdevsdaca¥escteae 3 
18 
CHEM 207 Laboratory Satety i 1. 66c555.iccestin les deccdacccecestsdsnabeses 1 
CHEM 212 Chemistry of ElOMents ............ cee eecceeceeeeseeneneenees 2 
CHEM 333 Instrumental AnalySiS ............:ccccsecescececceseeeeenrneee 3 
CHEM 418 ESIOCMOFIUISTIAL IN): <ieets sucks douirnnsodeqetipmiiss pnvcd--ccpsahi an chonsen a 
ENGL XXX Literature EMQCUVG i: conics cdessvadesstsatescosecenscencnsyvass - 
SENIOR YEAR 
CHEM 406 IOP QM COIS 0 p> dapntancopsannnnranseitponssesiasdoaep bs 3 
CHEM 413 # Internship/Co-op in Chemistry .........cccceceeseeneees 3 
CHEM 414 SOMA Uectsdeviccss rapad ocd. ScaeBih oe Osean ea tes focadoboncn tt 1 
CHEM 441 Advanced Experimental Chemistry | ...............0. 3 
Group HB Elective. 5). eR adlii heen. : 
Elective .......... 
CHEM 415 SSOMTUNVEAY VE LivvcnncdccsssasecedRithgcsedcouedsst aeavsvcetctevosteouese 1 
CHEM 419 Biochemical Methods ..02............c.cceeceeeeeseeeeseeseenes 3 
GroupB Blective #35 55. .i fie ces non tab eich 3 
GrOUDAlB FIO CVS... an. cic eves spay es-crpassevdenanesinvnybr« 3 
IOCUIVO sacs dies chad se ncvoaleasassitcrnep code tevchnccedaicanns cpeage ‘ 


* option to substitute BIOL 215 (Anatomy) and 216 (Physiology) 
# students may substitute one semester of chemical research 
(CHEM 410) 


Curriculum Guide: Pre-optometry 

The following is a suggested sequence of courses 
for students majoring in biology who wish to enter op- 
tometry school. All students are encouraged to contact 
a pre-optometry advisor early in their program. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
BIOL 121 Biological Principles and Processes. ......:..:sssce a 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | ......ceccccccescecseceeseeesedeseeseenes 4 
ENGL 101 Principles Of COMPOSITION .........ccccseeeeeceeseseeeeserens 3 
HIST 101 WOH CIVINZARIORS oo. niciy coseeeiais cennsncipbennesepherenegans ry 
BIOL 122 Biological Principles and Processes .........60.05: 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Il ........ccccssscenstecseeseesedecenereeee o 
ENGL 102 Principles Of Literature ooh. ccc ce ccdececcteesseesssrenesnnns 3 
HIST 102 World Civil Zathonns nity apse scnss 3 ponsnghicness soos eatin teagages 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness .........cseeenteeeeneees e 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BIOL 211 NUCIODIOIOGY <ciconsscicsssasaeeivavecats sia seen adi vias hieasbhve 4 
CHEM 221 Organic CHEMmiStry 1... aivenccnsth-eed-<ecosseocdptaaboobeed 4 
PHYS 121 General PRYSICS besiiss cissansecadesticees css clsibian elected 4 
General Education Elective ..........cccsccccctsenseceere 7 
BIOL 350 OOH BAD "ooo nsnceoctacsnecchbinvasaehteiind> oor on oo palacaobaevcbe a 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry I ........ ccc celeeeeeteeeeeeseseeees 4 
PHYS 123 General Physics Iban acc bi lied secctataesnes 4 
General Education Elective ......cecccseccsecceseeeneeees ‘2 
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Pre-professional Programs 


JUNIOR YEAR 
BIOL 225 ORMOGY «fake abs se dese cets cathe dee ssc tet takes Sada os ax Ren cds od o 
BIOL 370 Molecular Genetics .0............c.csccccccccesceseccecececeeses 3 
BIOL 422 Vertebrate Physiology ...........cccccsccscsssssseesesessees 4 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics .................. 3 
or 
MATH 155 Modern Statistics With Computer Analysis ......... 3 
General Education Elective ...........ccccccccscccecceccoees 3 
17 
BIOL XXX 300/400-level Elective o.oo... cccccccccecscsecescececseeee. 4 
MATH 160 Introduction to Applied Calculus ...........c.ccccccccees-. 3 
General Education Electives .........cccccccccccccoseecese. 3 
CN aS a at a 2 ia 3 
OAT PID... ciciieccetetblsthc diene oe ee Me 0 
13 
SENIOR YEAR 
BIOL 418 Biology Seminar... Sea eee a 1 
BIOL XXX 300/400-level Elective o.c....ccleccccccccsssssceseecceeeeeee, 4 
General Education Elective .........cccccccccscecesceeeeee. 3 
300/400-level Electives oo... ccccccccccssecceccececeeeee, 6 
14 
BIOL XXX * 300/400-level Elective oo. ..eccecccccceccecceccscccveccecee, 4 
General Education Elective .0.........cccccccccscoseecses., 3 
300/400-level Electives ooo... eecccccccccccseseeeecceeese... 8 
15 


* suggested BIOL electives: 215, 216, 313, 322, 323, 333, 334, 411 


Curriculum Guide: Pre-veterinarian 


The following is a suggested sequence of courses 
for students majoring in biology who wish to enter vet- 
erinary school. It was prepared to correspond to the 
entrance requirements of the VA/MD Veterinary School. 
There is some variation in the requirements of other 
vet schools. Students should check the entrance re- 
quirements of schools they are interested in as early 
as possible in their college career to make any adjust- 
ments needed. All students are encouraged to contact 
a pre-vet advisor early in their program. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
BIOL 121 Biological Principles and Processes ................... 4 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry I ..........ecscsssesesceceseecseccccc. 4 
ENGL 101 Principles of Composition .........cccscccccesecssseseces..... 3 
MATH 102 College Algebra and TrIQONOMEHHY 0... eceesecececeee, 4 
or 
MATH 201 GANS TS onc ccseccsoscthesiedee dc C EE 4 
15 
BIOL 122 Biological Principles and Processes ................. 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry ie... 4 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature .......0.....ccccccesccscesesceccc..., 3 
MATH 160 Introduction to Applied Calculus .......................... 3 
or 
MATH 202 Caletabue lhe ie: -sakaats dik. ccingia eee Sea ct a 4 
14-15 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BIOL 225 ECOWOQY 0.03. ccediteractivestiasn see uae as 4 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry 4 ..........:..ccssscssccadecosoccsecesi.... 4 
HIST 101 World Civilizations 3.23805.) uh eo OT 3 
PHYS 121 General'Phiysies 5.0). 27 eo a oat 4 
or 
PHYS 221 PY BIOS Yi 552. ce vnsebe isi Seveosdadti nce To 4 
15 
BIOL 350 COM BION GY, oi. chswesoctitettesceritiadee a Le 4 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry I .............ccccecsecesessecsecsee cn, 4 
HIST 102 World Civiizationg 2.5. ee Be 3 
PHYS 123 General. Physice lls. 2635265... 2 4 
or 
PHYS 223 PYRE 00 osssssueypseseae eres A eg ne eee 4 





JUNIOR YEAR 
BIOL 370 Molecular Genetics ..3.....0050c..licie icccecdveecesdseccoesse. 3 
BIOL 422 Vertebrate Physiology ..........cccecccsecsesccescecccoces, 4 
CHEM 417 RWNMIIMONEY Foo ones scssSeediciscviihesiessstlasssdkcaccact 4 
General Education Electives ............ccccccccccccceee.. 6 
17 
BIOL 211 MIGIODIOINGY 5200. LU... 4 
BIOL 313 Comparative Anatomy .........cccccccccccccccesceececceccees 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ...................0........... 3 
General Education Elective ..............cccccc00c00.050... 3 
14 
SENIOR YEAR 
BIOL 418 Biology Seminal 202i ee 1 
BIOL XXX 300/400-level Elective oo... ccc ccecccccccccccecccccceeeeccc, 4 
General Education Electives ............................... 6 
oo peu agi th CRE TR ETRE 0 RPE OS 3 
14 
BIOL XXX 300/400-level Elective ooo... ccocccccccccccceceeee. 4 
General Education Elective ................................. 3 
300/400-level Electives 20.00... eecococcceccccccce 8 


Accelerated Health Programs 


Accelerated health programs are available through 
cooperative agreements between Salisbury State Uni- 
versity and regional graduate and professional schools. 
Following three years of undergraduate preparation on 
this campus, students may apply for admission to the 
specific accelerated professional program. Successful 
candidates receive the baccalaureate degree from 
Salisbury State University following the first year of study 
at the professional school. Accelerated programs allow 
students to obtain a professional degree in seven years 
rather than the customary eight. 

Admission to an accelerated degree program is 
competitive and admission to Salisbury State Univer- 
sity does not guarantee acceptance into an accelerated 
program. A minimum of two years residence at SSU is 


required for participation in the undergraduate portion 
of the accelerated program. 


Accelerated Affiliated Graduate 
Program Institution Degree 
Dentistry University of D.D.S. 
Maryland at (Doctor of 
Baltimore Dental Surgery) 
School of Dental Medicine 
Optometry Pennsylvania D.O. 
College of (Doctor of 
Optometry Optometry) 
Osteopathic Philadelphia D.O.M. 
Medicine College of (Doctor of 
Osteopathic Osteopathic 
Medicine Medicine) 
Podiatric Pennsylvania D.P.M. 
Medicine College of (Doctor of 
Podiatric Medicine Podiatric 
Medicine) 


Specific details are available in the Office of the Dean 
of the Henson School of Science and Technology. 


Degree Programs 


Undergraduate Degrees 


The following is a list of majors offered by Salisbury 
State University. Many of the majors include concen- 
trations and several departments also have minor pro- 
grams of study. For information on requirements for 
undergraduate degrees, see “University Curricula” and 
department sections in this catalogue. 


Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) 


Art 
Communication Arts 
Economics 
English 

French 

History 

Liberal Studies 
Music 
Philosophy 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Spanish 


Bachelor of Arts in Social Work (B.A.S.W.) 
Social Work 


Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) 
Art 


Bachelor of Science (B.S.) 


Accounting 

Biology 

Business Administration 
Chemistry 

Elementary Education 
Environmental Health Science 
Geography 

Liberal Studies 

Management Information Systems 
Mathematics 

Medical Technology 

Nursing 

Physical Education 

Physics 

Respiratory Therapy 


Graduate Degrees 


The following is a list of graduate degree programs 
offered by Salisbury State University. For information 
on requirements for graduate degrees, request a copy 
of the Graduate Catalogue from the Office of the Reg- 
istrar. 


Master of Arts (M.A.) 
English 

History 

Psychology 


Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.) 


Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 
Business Administration 


Master of Education (M.Ed.) 


Education . 
Public School Administration 


Master of Science (M.S.) 
Nursing 











Majors and Minors 


Bachelor of Science 


Accounting 
Business Administration 
Management Information Systems 


Bachelor of Arts 
Economics 
Minors 


Business Administration 
Economics 


Marketing Management 
Master of Business Administration 
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Franklin P. Perdue 
School of Business 


Dr. Richard F. Bebee, Dean 
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Dean/Associate Dean 
Holloway Hall 100, 410-543-6316 


ABLE Program Director 
Holloway Hall 005B, 410-546-6427 


Accounting and Legal Studies 
Holloway Hall 313, 410-543-6325 


Advising Office 
Holloway Hall 005C, 410-543-6097 


Economics and Finance 
Holloway Hall 303, 410-543-6329 


Global Programs Administrator 
Holloway Hall 005A, 410-548-3983 


Information and Decision Sciences 
Holloway Hall 132, 410-543-6212 


Management and Marketing 
Holloway Hall 107, 410-543-6094 


M.B.A. Program 
Holloway Hall 004, 410-543-6317 


School Information 


The Franklin P. Perdue School of Business was 
established in 1986 through a multimillion dollar fund 
created by Franklin P. Perdue to ensure excellence 
within the academic programs of the school. Perdue, a 
lifelong resident of Salisbury, began working with his 
parents in their egg business at the age of 10. He at- 
tended what was then the State Teachers College in 
Salisbury for two years before returning to work full time 
with his father in 1939. He became a full partner in the 
business in 1944 and, in 1950, took over leadership of 
Perdue Farms Inc. Under his leadership, the firm grew 
to be one of the largest integrated poultry producers in 
the United States. 

The Perdue School is the largest college-level cen- 
ter for business education and development in the re- 
gion. It provides an academic program which responds 
to the highest standards of business education and pro- 
vides for student interaction with the business world. 
Courses are designed to encourage students to think 
clearly, show sound judgment, communicate verbally 
and in writing, develop interpersonal skills and make 
rational decisions under conditions of uncertainty. 

The Perdue School offers four degrees: Bachelors 
of Science in accounting, business administration and 
management information systems, and the Bachelor of 
Arts in economics. The accounting, business adminis- 
tration and management information systems programs 
have lower (pre-professional) and upper (professional) 
divisions and require successful completion of lower- 
division work before admission to each major and be- 
fore taking upper-division courses. Within the business 
administration major, students may specialize in eco- 
nomics, finance, marketing, management or interna- 
tional business, or may design with advisors an indi- 
vidualized curriculum. The economics major requires a 
program of General Education courses integrated with 
a core in economics, business administration and math- 
ematics. 

The Perdue School offers three minors: business — 
administration, marketing management and econom- 
ics. The business administration and marketing man- 
agement minors are not open to business, management 
information systems or accounting majors. Similarly, the 
economics track within the business administration 
major and the economics minor are not open to eco- 
nomics majors. 

(See the Salisbury State University Graduate Cata- 
logue for details of the school’s Master of Business Ad- 
ministration program.) 

A unique feature of the Perdue School of Business 
is the Applied Business Learning Experience (ABLE) 
program, successful completion of which is a gradua- 
tion requirement for all students majoring in account- 
ing, business or management information systems. Stu- 
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Perdue School of Business 


dents must demonstrate that they can translate and ef- 
fectively use classroom learnings in business, govern- 
ment and nonprofit organizations. ABLE provides a va- 
riety of experiential learning options: a work-study co- 
operative program, full and partial immersion internships, 
community projects and student consulting. For details 
see the director of the ABLE program. 


Philosophic Commitments and Objectives 


Consistent with the University mission and the con- 
victions of its faculty, the Franklin P. Perdue School of 
Business objectives reflect a dedication to students’ 
maximum intellectual growth, active involvement in ap- 
plied and practical research, and a commitment to com- 
munity service. 


Intellectual Growth 

The primary objective of the school is to provide 
each of its students with an academic environment that 
fosters the development of a broad intellectual founda- 
tion. This foundation is the basis for effective service in 
professional positions and enables students to assume 
higher levels of responsibility as they gain experience 
and demonstrate ability. The faculty believe this objec- 
tive is met by the development and maintenance of qual- 


ity curricula, by effective teaching and by conscientious 
Student advising. 


Research 


The school is committed to stimulating the intellec- 
tual growth of its faculty and the broader academic and 
business community. The faculty actively pursue applied 
and practical research that expands their knowledge of 


business and economic activities as well as more theo- 
retical research. 


Community Service 

The school serves the interests of the broad com- 
munity through management development programs, 
consulting activities, publication of studies vital to the 
economic growth of the area and professional partici- 
pation in volunteer organizations. These activities are 
conducted by the school’s Project Management Group 
(which includes the Mid-Atlantic Sales and Marketing 
Institute, the European American Business Institute, the 
Maryland Export Assistance Network and the Enterprise 
Development Group) and the Business Resource Cen- 
ter (which includes the Small Business Development 
Center, the Perdue Center for Professional Develop- 
ment and the Lower Shore Manufacturing Network). 


General Information 


Non-Degree Seeking Students 

The Perdue School serves non-degree-seeking 
students by allowing them to enroll directly in both lower- 
and upper-division courses. Students who do not meet 
specific course prerequisites must obtain approval from 


the associate dean of the Perdue School of Business 
before enrolling. 


Students Seeking Degrees in Programs 
Other Than Accounting, Business Administration 
Or Management Information Systems 

The Perdue School welcomes students from other 
disciplines in lower-division classes and can accommo- 
date a limited number of these students in upper-divi- 





sion (300/400-level) courses as the school’s profes- 
sional-program students are given priority. Because the 
Perdue School cannot guarantee that non-majors will 
be able to enroll in ACCT/BUAD/ECON/ISMN courses 
during any specific semester, students from other disci- 
plines with programs that require upper-division Per- 
due School courses should plan ahead as far as pos- 
sible and secure the permission of their advisors and 
the director of undergraduate studies of the Perdue 
School of Business for the ACCT/BUAD/ECON/ISMN 
portion of their programs. 


Maximum Credit Hours Applicable 
To Graduation 

The maximum number of credit hours in account- 
ing, business administration and management informa- 
tion systems that students majoring in these areas can 
apply toward graduation is 50 percent of total earned 
hours (€.g. 60 of 120 hours). To ensure that business 
majors receive a balanced education, at least 50 per- 
cent of total earned hours (e.g. 60 of 120 hours) must 
be taken outside accounting, business administration 
and management information systems. 


Transfer Credits 

Students who wish to enroll in courses at other in- 
stitutions and transfer credits to Satisfy Perdue School 
requirements must first submit a properly completed 
Request to Study at Another Institution form to the Per- 
due School’s director of academic services. Approval 
forms will then be submitted to a University transfer 
counselor for additional authorization and processing. 
(Students are further directed to the University’s trans- 
fer guidelines located in the “Registration and Student 
Records” section of this catalogue.) 


Repeating Courses 

Courses repeated to fulfill a Perdue School major 
or minor requirement must be repeated at Salisbury 
State University. For example, students who repeat re- 
quired courses to improve D or F grades must take those 
courses at Salisbury State University. 


The Pre-professional Program: Freshmen 
And Sophomores Seeking a Major 

In Accounting, Business Administration 
Or Management Information Systems 


Perdue School courses of Study in accounting, 
business administration and management information 
systems consist of a pre-professional program for fresh- 
men and sophomores and a professional program for 
juniors and seniors. The preprofessional program con- 
sists of 28 hours of coursework designed to prepare 
students for their upper-level coursework. 


Pre-professional Program Requirements 

The following courses make up the pre-professional 
program. These courses should be completed during 
the freshman and sophomore years in preparation for 


entrance into the professional Programs of the Franklin 
P. Perdue School of Business: 


Bre Credits 
ACCT 201 __ Principles of INCCCIRAME Pca c ec c...... 3 
ACCT 202 Principles of PCCOMNMIIA LS, Babs cis ft oes se eocsexecenconecs 2, 3 
BUAD 248 Legal Environment ..........00 3 


BUAD 281 Intermediate Business Statistics: 
Application and PENSE 3 


CMAT 100 Fundamentals of Communication .............ccseseseeeeeees 3 
or yt! ‘ 
CMAT 205 _ Interpersonal COMMUNICATION ..............ccesceeseereereeeseneees 
or pHs 
CMAT 260 Fundamentals of Organizational 
Communication ......... ssssvesnnecsnsecessecsnecesseconucnusccsnnseanantn 3 
ECON 211 Micro-Economic Principles Recs, Sas mapa Shacorper ny. vay 3 
ECON 212 ~ Macro-ECOnomic PriNCiples ..nooon. ee esssscsssceccesesesnsene 3 
ISMN 111 Business Microcomputer Use ssssesnesssanecnusennuecenacennerenees 1 
MATH 151. ~— Elementary Probability and Statistics ............:cccccsees 3 
MATH 160 Introduction to Applied Calculus ..............:cseesessserseseees 3 
or , 
BARTEL DOT ~~ Calculus } .....cc.cletconscstOrcagesteer aren torart> saps noua inate gnateneainn 


Curriculum Guide: Pre-professional Program 


FRESHMAN YEAR i Credits 
ENGL 101 —— Principles Of COMPOSITION ...........scceseseescereerseereeeneeenens 3 
HIST 101 Ward CIVIBZATIOINS. os stnesc nos snncldnencasissthsose cate s/beibeseisbagss 3 
MATH 160 = “Introduction to Applied Calculus .............. staseennecenanennes 3 
GIO UB EOCHVO  ..05 0:icoiecesestedertiiiieetsvisoranspavsareentattnnss 3 
Group SIA EleGtive 2.003325. RiRo a GE : ; 
ENGL 102 —— Principles of Literature ..........c.ceccesseeseseeensesseeeeeseeenens 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations cevessoesconecsnsconnvennusnnsnecssnscansenennecsunenen 3 
MATH 151. ~— Elementary Probability and Statistics .............cscsseeee 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness. ...........cccceseesestecteceeeneees 3 
ISMN 1114 Business Microcomputer USEC ...........:cccscccsseesreresseeeees 1 
Group MA BlOCtVe  i..558 2.5 o.ceccssdesssocceseosessngvassosseses o 
17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR i 
ACCT 201 = Principles Of ACCOUNTING | ..........cccseceseeeseeereesseneseeenseeees : 
BUAD 248 — Legal ENvironment «...:...s:++-ssrserternenseteennersesntennenssensnnns 
BUAD 281 Intermediate Business Statistics ..........:...::csssseceeeeenes 3 
ECON 211 — Micro-EConomic Principles ............:csceeseessesesserseeenseners 3 
Group IB Of IIB El@Ctive .....sic..ccccscseseettesssessccesntesesencnnnes : 
ACCT 202 = Principles Of ACCOUNTING II ...........csesseeeseeseessteeeeneeeneses 3 
ECON 212 Macro-Economic Principles ..........:ssceescessscesensseecsenens : 
COMAT AXX °° 100, 205 OF DOO. .0:...ccecssscasesacconanpesmigntncn 2o-cacnedeietieeeneas 
ISMN 211 Information Concepts for : 
ManageMent ..............sscsccccrscessoerecsscneesersecetensnsssnsnnnenes 
or : 
ECORV G ont cons ecssoantts sstesssneccnnuvecensnnescannnnanencananerennannsssces ‘ 
Group IB or IIB Elective .............sscsecerecsrseerecereeneevenraners a 


* some students may have to take MATH 102: College Algebra in prepa- 
ration for calculus 


The Professional Program: Juniors and 
Seniors Seeking a Major in Accounting, 
Business Administration or Management 
Information Systems 


The professional program consists of (1) an up- 
per-division core of six courses which must be taken by 
all accounting, business administration and manage- 
ment information systems majors; (2) a set of special 
requirements for each major and concentration/track; 
and (3) a set of specific course requirements unique to 
the major and concentration/track that the student is 
pursuing. In order for students to take courses in the 
professional program, they must apply and be admit- 
ted. Specific instructions for applying follow. Coursework 
and other requirements associated with specific majors 
and concentrations/tracks are grouped according to 
accounting, business administration or management 
information systems. 


Application for the Professional Program 

Students wishing to apply to the professional pro- 
gram of the Franklin P. Perdue School of Business must 
do the following: 


Perdue School of Business 


1. Submit an application by December (for the next 
spring term) or May (for the next fall term). 
2. Prepare to satisfy the following requirements by the 
start of the next semester. er 
a. Complete 60 credit hours, with a minimum of 22 
hours from the preprofessional core (see above), 


including: 
Credits 
ACCT 201 __—s~wPPrinciples of Accounting DL veannisthicnneconash ternbariceiaesaeaie : 
ECON 211  Micro-Economic Principles ...............:..:scssseseeesressreeeens 
or 
ECON 212 Macro-Economic Principles ..............c.sessesseseeeesseeeenees : 
ISMN 111 Business Microcomputer Use costensnenssuscnnecnnunennecengennnecs 
MATH 151 ~=Elementary Probability and Statistics ...........:ccccesseeees 3 
MATH 160 = Introduction to Applied Calculus «0.00.0... eeeseeesreeseeeenees 3 
or : 
DEATH OG. oClailiG 4. . nsacscdnan sapneep anenkdbconssateabemebarhn Seaeiieipnrers 


b. Attain a GPA of 2.5 or higher in the core courses 
already taken. : 

c. Receive no more than two D grades in the pre- 
professional core courses already taken (no more 
than one D grade in economics core courses and 
no more than one D grade in accounting core 
courses). 

3. Submit an application for admission to the profes- 
sional program—students whose applications are not 
approved will be deregistered from 300/400-level Per- 
due School courses in which they may have enrolled. 
(This restriction applies only to students seeking 
majors in accounting, business administration or 
management information systems.) 


Retention | 
Once admitted to the Perdue School's professional 


program, students must do the following: 


1. Complete the pre-professional core within the next 
15 credit hours of study or be disenrolled automati- 
cally from the professional program. 

2. Receive no more than two D grades in the total pre- 
professional program core (no more than one D in 
accounting courses and no more than one D in eco- 
nomics courses). ; 

3. For business administration majors, receive no more 
than one D in upper-division business coursework 
and special requirements (international course, ISMN 
211 and ABLE) and have at least a C average in this 
group of courses. i } 

4. For accounting and management information systems 
majors, have a C or above in all upper-division ac- 
counting/management information systems major 
coursework, have no more than one D in upper-divi- 
sion core and special requirements (international 
course, ISMN 211, ACCT 420 and ABLE), and have 
at least a C average in upper-division core account- 
ing/management information systems and special re- 
quirements. 

Maintain a 2.0 grade point average. (Students whose 

cumulative grade point averages fall below 2.0 and 

do not return to 2.0 within the next consecutive 12 

semester hours will be disenrolled from the profes- 


sional program.) 


Appeals for exceptions to this policy must be made 
in writing to the associate dean of the Perdue School. 
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Accounting 


Professors 


Richard F. Bebee, Ph.D., CPA-OH;: accountin incom 

Jerome J. DeRidder, Ph.D.; financial daniities bac 

Robert Michael Garner, Ph.D., CPA-IN; advanced/governmental/ 
international accounting, accounting information systems 

Kenneth J. Smith, D.B.A., CPA-MD: accounting pedagogy, managerial 
cost control, CPA firm work environment 

Associate Professors 


Robert F. Dombrowski, D.B.A., CPA-MD LA (chair, A i 
' ,D.B.A., , Accounting and L 
Studies Department); accounting, auditing ( Di 


P. Do ; fi 
Pee aeg Marshall, Ph.D., CPA-MD; financial/managerial accounting 


Joseph Quinn, M.B.A., CPA-MD, D.C Roth 
income tax , D.C. (VITA coordinator); accounting, 


The Department of Accounting and Legal Studies 
Offers a program leading to a Bachelor of Science in 
accounting, affording career opportunities in public, pri- 
vate, not-for-profit and/or governmental accounting. 

ik The accounting curriculum consists of a lower-di- 
vision (pre-professional) core, upper-division (profes- 
sional) core, special requirements and accounting ma- 
jor requirements. Pre-professional accounting majors 
acquire a common body of knowledge essential to the 


successful completion of the professi 
essional proar 
coursework. aia 


Major in Accounting 


. Students majoring in accounting must meet the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


1. Complete the pre-professional core requirements (see 
page 76) plus the following core courses with a mini- 
mum B average (3.0 GPA): 


ACCT 201 __— Principles of ACCOUNTING I o..s..ccscccsceseessece, cae 
ACCT 202 ‘Principles of Accounting II Pinecone ies, tbh 3 
as a prerequisite for: 
ACCT 304 _ Intermediate AGBCOUIMING 3. 5tivcs.siconistpuseSl earn. oe te 
2. Complete the following professional core: 
BUAD 311 — Financial Management ...........secsccsesssesseecsecles.... ie 
BUAD 320 Management and Organizational Behavior ia | 3 
BUAD 326 Production and Operations Management ................. 3 
BUAD 330 Principles of Marketing Management uo... 3 
BUAD 420 _ Business and Society oc. Fife seaeehe baie 3 
BUAD 492 Strategic Management NS Licik SaIS Bae Fs Ae 3 
3. Satisfy the following special requirements: 
International Requirement 
One of the following courses: 
ACCT 430 _ International PCCOUNTING 20... ccsceresessccerceccesss ae 
=p oa Business in its Global Setting .....--ccsccscccc 3 
2 Management of the Multinational Busines. SAU. 
“HS 423 International Marketing................. eke ; 
AD 447 International Financial Mana ement Bes nse 
ECON 441 International Economics ...... ia aia tes... ; 
ISMN 465 Global Information Technology Management ay, 3 
Management Information Systems Requirement 
Credit 
ACCT 420 = Accounting Information SYMIRINS so cericeciadve tees ; 


ABLE Requirement 
The appiied business learning experience (ABLE) i 
) iS normally com- 
pleted during the senior year and can be met through ej i 
. . . eith , 
ship or experiential project. ; tinge 
Internships are normaily completed off cam i 
pus at a variety of busi- 
ioe haste or not-for-profit organizations. For an inherit to 
satis e requirement, it must be completed as 
ment in the following course: : errs 
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ACCT 490 = Accounting Internship ..........c.cccccscsecsseeseeoseecsess.. ee 
and must involve the student in working with an organization in a planned 


progressive-development program for a minimum of : 
10-week period. of 120 hours over a 


Experiential projects provide students with appli i i 
pplied business learnin 
experiences and are associated with the following course: ; 


ACCT 341 Personal Federal Income Tax Accounting .......0..0..0.... 3 
plus community service through qualifying participation in 

; th 
Income Tax Assistant Program (VITA). ple : Midhotet 


For additional information concernin i 
g ABLE program requirements 
5 should see the program director in the Perdue School of Busi- 
Admission Test 


Accounting students must pass the Accounting P issi 
rogram Admission 
Test (APAT) prior to enrolling in ACCT 305. Inf ey 

. Infor 
he Accoubana weenie mation is available from 


4. Complete the following major requi i 
guirements with 
grades of C or better (with approval of the chair of 
the Accounting Department, up to six credit hours of 
ahi ice a may be transferred from Ameri- 
an Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Busi 
[AACSB] member schools): iy 


ACCT 302 Cost PRIUS Pe ee aint: 
ACCT 304 Intermediate Accounting | ee 5 LOT 3 
ee rf Intermediate Accounting Il ......cce.s0éceecccc nn, 3 
1 Federal Income Tax Accountin Pers Onal 8. he 
onal ........0.. 
ACCT 403 Advanced Accounting !........... Os tS ee aa ; 
ear 407. ‘Auditing PRS2S. 2006 et aie vorrei BS Ce ae 3 
T 420 issjAcoo unter asesplaegaal posi Prot BEY 5 nl OI a 
Bec e., 
BUAD 348 — Business Law ..........000.... ‘ SE SG en : 
plus one of the following courses: 
ACCT 338 Special NQUMGR. ccs ake deage NS ce snake 
ACCT 342 Federal Income Tax Accounting: Partnership pi tog 
cane and Corporation ou... ccc... 3 
integrates ACScOnN RE OE ee 
; ccr 404 Ravan etc intines y SOME werent : 
18) Gdvernnghetans he , tne ee srenesesesesencesnees 
ACCT 430 _ International Accounting Seidel Saks: 3 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of 
Science in Accounting 


The following is a sample sequence of upper-level 
courses for students accepted into the professional ac- 
counting program. Because of the timing of courses 
prerequisites, etc., curriculum planning is essential Stu- 
dents interested in accounting should see the director 
of academic services to be assigned an advisor 
JUNIOR YEAR : 
ACCT 304 Intermediate Accounting | 


BUAD 320 Management and Organizati 
Zational 
BUAD 330 Principles of Marketi Me Behavior .............see.. 3 


Credits 


ACCT 341 Federal Income Tax Personal ... _ CE SRa Per apg eae ; 
BUAD 311 Financial Management Phi a A Se ge aeage ; 
15 
ACCT 302 =Cost Accounting fon... eeccccccces... 
ACCT 305 Intermediate rn TOSSES: Grin 4 saan alae 4 
BU AD 420.“ Babineie arc Sodity. oo Page : 
326 Production and rent Braet 3 Bett BY Es eee Re eae 
EIOCIVG woe. ivesehecscite ene drei eos -Ois ‘ 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
ACCT 403 Advanced Accounting | .......:......... 
ACCT 420 Accountiic iearnanen srt tit Hes rinses 3 
General Electives TE er Wiginanedies : 
International Requirement Daihen SAL Apres, : 
15 


BIA 348  Busineas LAW cicis.thssccstesustaasreal vi eis ae-scyodhpeveesnsecehsh 3 
BUAD 492 = Strategic Management ..............csceseceseeseeeececteseeeeeenneens 3 
AcCOUMING. EIQCIVG ibe aiccienstesbigess+aresorsveeessonnzectsecessyeqens 3 

AOCT 407.  Arseliting: bn tinncitencttotiacdp sch. teicaighniat cep losiretecctns 3 
12 


Business Administration 


Professors 

Richard Cuba, D.B.A.; management/organizational development, creativity/ 
decision-making, group/team building, total quality management 

Wayne Decker, Ph.D. (chair, Management and Marketing Department); 

organizational behavior 

Khashayar “Kashi” Khazeh, Ph.D.; international financial management, 
financial institutions/markets, financial management 

Robert B. Settle, Ph.D.; consumer behavior, marketing research, direct 


marketing, retailing 
Frank M. Shipper, Ph.D.; strategic management, organizational behavior 


Associate Professors 

Pamela L. Alreck, D.B.A.; advertising/promotion, marketing research, 
consumer behavior, direct marketing 

Gerard R. DiBartolo, Ph.D.; international/strategic marketing, marketing 


researcn 
Memo Diriker, D.B.A.; personal selling/sales management, marketing 
management strategy, international/database marketing 
Richard C. Hoffman IV, Ph.D.; international/strategic management 
H. Reed Muller, M.B.A. (marketing coordinator); marketing/sales/ 
management, hospitality industry marketing 
George C. Rubenson, Ph.D.; human resources/strategic management 


Assistant Professors 

Susan C. Cabral, J.D.; commercial/corporate law, logic 

Denise R. Fernandez, Ph.D.; human resources management, 
organizational behavior 

Robert M. Spery, J.D.; legal environment 

Lecturers 

Wayne Bradford, M.B.A.; marketing management strategy, 
management/organizational behavior, retail management 

Sumathy Chandrashekar, M.B.A.; statistics, management science 


The Bachelor of Science in business administra- 
tion offers programs providing a broad foundation in the 
business environment and the operation of organiza- 
tions while permitting in-depth preparation in one of five 
functional areas: finance, management, marketing, eco- 
nomics or international business. Students may also 
design an individualized sequence with the guidance 
and approval of the Perdue School's associate dean. 

The business administration curriculum consists of 
a lower-division (pre-professional) core, upper-division 
(professional) core, special requirements and business 
administration concentration/track requirements. Pre- 
professional business administration majors acquire a 
common body of knowledge essential to successful 
completion of the professional program coursework. 


Major in Business Administration 
Students majoring in business administration must 
meet the following requirements: 
1. Complete the pre-professional core requirements (see 
page 76). 
2. Complete the following professional core: 


Credits 
BUAD 311 = Financial Management ...........cccceceeeeeeseceeeecenreeseeresnens 3 
BUAD 320 Management and Organization Behavior .............:++ 3 
BUAD 326 _‘ Production and Operations Management .............-.+++ 3 
BUAD 330 _—~ Principles of Marketing Management .............:.:essesee 3 
BUAD 420 Business and Society ...........::ccccscccsseeceseeeseneetenseeentenenes 3 
BUAD 492 Strategic Management ............cccecsecesseeeseeseeneenneerneees 3 
3. Satisfy the following special requirements: 
International Requirement 
One or more of the following courses: 

Credits 
BUAD 386 _ Business in its Global Setting ............-::cccseseeereeneeereens 3 
BUAD 422 Management of the Multinational Business ................. 3 


Perdue School of Business 


BUAD 423 International Marketing .............ccccesseeseessseecenserenseeenees 3 
BUAD 447 _ International Financial Management ................ccceeceee 3 
ECON 441 = International ECONOMICS 20.0.0... eect ecetteeeeseeeeeseneeeeeeees 3 
ISMN 465 _—__ Global Information Technology Managemenrt............... 3 
Management Information Systems Requirement 
Credits 
ISMN 211 Information Systems Concepts for 
MANaGemMent .........-.0:msercpecosesesateoretngntpesosnssoneaeroepassnaeds 3 


ABLE Requirement 

The applied business learning experience (ABLE) is normally com- 
pleted during the senior year and can be met through either an intern- 
ship or experiential project. 

Internships are normally completed off campus ata variety of busi- 
nesses, government or not-for-profit organizations. For an internship to 
satisfy the ABLE requirement, it must be completed as part of enroll- 
ment in the following course: 


Credits 
BUAD 490 Business Internship ............... eee cesesescesesnstrreeseeeenseceeees 3 
and must involve the student in working with an organization in a planned, 
progressive-development program for a minimum of 120 hours over a 


10-week period. 
Experiential projects provide students with applied business learning 
experiences and are associated with the following courses: 


Credits 
BUAD 428 . . Entrepreneurship .:........0c0. cessed dest leeseecasbecssunseuees 3 
and 

BUAD 429 Small Business Consulting ..............:ceseecceensereesreneceeees 3 

BUAD 438 Marketing Research 0.0.0... ccceeceeeeceseeeeeeseeenaessnenenenes 3 

BUAD 443 Essentials of Real Estate ..0...... ccc eceeceetteeeessteeeeetees 3 
ECON 460 Applied Economics Workshop 

(for ECON track students OMy) .......cesceccseresseeseseserees 3 


For additional information concerning ABLE program requirements, 
students should see the program director in the Perdue School of Busi- 


ness. 

4. Fulfill the requirements of one of the following con- 
centrations/tracks in business administration with no 
more than one D grade in the required professional 
business administration program courses. Addition- 
ally, a minimum C grade average must be maintained 
for all required courses in business administration. 
Specialization courses should be taken at Salisbury 
State University. With the approval of the appropri- 
ate department chair, up to six hours may be trans- 
ferred from AACSB-member schools. 


Finance Concentration 

Students in the finance concentration prepare for 
careers in large and small organizations and in finan- 
cial institutions such as commercial banks, savings and 
loan associations, real estate and stock brokerage firms. 
While larger organizations often have immediate finan- 
cial-management openings in their financial/planning 
divisions, small organizations often combine finance and 
accounting functions. Therefore, students who take the 
finance concentration may want to take additional 
courses in accounting. Finance students are strongly 
encouraged to take ECON 306: Intermediate Micro- 
Theory in their junior year even though this course is 
not a concentration requirement. 

The following courses are required for the finance 
concentration. 


Credits 
BUAD 440 Corporate Finance ...........ccscereeesseesenseterreenseeteensenesasnees 3 
BUAD 441 ___ Investments |............. Fy snc niiscvitaieadiad baths co searesaiias eetitean 3 
BUAD 445 Financial Institutions and Markets .............:cccsescerereeneres 3 
BUAD 447 _ International Financial Management .............00...c eee 3 


In addition, at least two courses must be chosen 
from the following list: 


Credits 

ACCT. 302:-.; Gost ACCOURTING: bi sciccnnssinessnsasepensedepsrsnocta ons don eephap ef HONE 3 
or 

ACCT 304 ~ Intermediate ACCOUNTING J .................cescsssccersrecesecsesees 3 
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BUAD 312 _ Risk Management and Insurance 


BUAD 333 Sales Management | steph Senetien sat nil ERA ebb : 
BUAD 384 International Business ¢2....:..tcsc:c.ss0006ee0eeescssssccccccn, 3 
BUAD 386 Business in its Global Setting ....-.sccsccseeecc... 3 
ine AA2).. Soya De ci ne eb teh 3 
443 Essentials of Real Estate WOR ASE RY SOD 
ECON 305 Intermediate Macro-Theory sheyt ahaa cipal ay ; 


Li donee Concentration 

€ management concentration offers a 
approach to the management of employees, Rares | 
raw materials and information. Managers must be able 
to motivate and guide individuals in the appropriate di- 
rection for the good of the firm. Management also may 
involve setting goals, planning and overseeing the en- 
tire work effort of the employees. 


The following courses are required for the man- 
agement concentration: 


Credit 
BUAD 422 Management of the Multinational Business ............... | 3 
BUAD 425 = Applied Organizational Science ................ 3 
BUAD 428 Entrepreneurship ..0......ciicdcbcsesescsessscsectheccecc ln, 3 
Be ROR alc Sisal shits asl cea 
BUAD 450 Human Resource Management .........ccccccsceelesseeee: 3 


In addition, at least three courses mu 
stb 
from the following list: pagal 


Credits 
ACCT 302 = Cost ACCOUNTING I .osscscecsesccssssecssvescoseesseesn. 3 
BUAD 345 Purchasing and Materials Management die tHe 3 
BUAD 429 Small Business Const 2c. cee Tee 3 
BUAD 451 Staffing Organizations i i ee ae 3 
BUAD 452 Employee-Management Relations J “eed 3 
BUAD 460 Managerial Decision Support Systems oo... 3 
Ok cn OSE SUDO SYRAG LTE REL Bie... 
ISMN 395 Advanced Management Suppo 
rt Syst 
BUAD 384 International Business amt maaistn mn Pegoniang ; 
By SUTRESELY Ger PORE ee wrcsaeewneeeeunsvareusas creer entn 
BUAD 386 Business in its Global Setting .)..:raiiuacerhtin 3 


(Students taking both BUAD 428 and 450 ma 
count th 
management concentration elective.) / = SOCONE as a 


Marketing Management Concentration 
__ Marketing employment opportunities are found in 
virtually all organizations: producer and manufacturing 
firms, distribution enterprises such as wholesalers and 
retailers, service suppliers and research agencies. In- 
creasingly, positions are available in government agen- 
cles, hospitals, charitable and religious groups, and edu- 
cational institutions. Marketing personnel are typically 
classified as sales management or marketing staff who 
ped uf abags Caes Da promotion, product planning 
ing research, pur ! 
ae mean purchasing, transportation and 


The following courses are required for th 
e , 
ing concentration: market 


BUAD 430 — Marketing Management Strategy «0.0.0.0... Hae 
BUAD 438 Marketing Research oo... 3 


In addition, at least four courses must b 
ese 
from the following list: 


Credits 
BUAD 331 Promotion Management .............0..0...... 3 
BUAD 332 Buyer BehaVior occ 3 
BUAD 333. Sales Management I ooc.scoccccceccsecccec 3 
nati 334° Principles of Retailing ............cscsssseseeeceeecccc 3 

345 Purchasing and Materials Mana anent THF eee ee ere enesesssenes 

BUAD 384 International Business................ : Sh eS et : 
BUAD 386 _ Business in its Global Sotting:. 80:0. ee 3 
BUAD 401 = Business Marketing o......ccccccceccscccleseccc 3 
80 





BUAD 423 International Marketing .......:.cccccseesceoee.. 3 
BUAD 433 Sales Management II ine MA RR Lae eat 3 
BUAD 439 Senior Marketing Seminar 1... 3 


Economics Track 


A specialization in economics prepares business 
administration majors to apply the scientific approach 
to cause and effect relationships affecting the perfor- 
mance of the business enterprise and its impact on 
society’s living standards. 

_ Coursework focuses on understanding and mea- 
suring the consequences of public policies and regula- 
tions; the behavior of consumers, competitors and other 
Important groups; and the firm’s own decisions. The 
emphasis on analytical skills and empirical methodol- 
ogy provides a strong foundation for students interested 
in graduate study in business and for those with career 


interests in economic research or forecasting in either 


business or government. 


The following courses a 
, re required for the e 
ics track: caer 


Credits 
ECON 305 _ Intermediate Macro-Theory ................. 3 
ECON 306 Intermediate Micro-Theory i Cals Sure Maerua 3 
ECON 441 ___ International Economics nea ihaldieitiehipeial 3 


In addition, at least three courses m 
u 
from the following list: st'be:chosen 


Credits 
ECON 300 Economic History of th 
ECON 331. Money and sei eee Ott s.......ndetisios. 3 
ECON 336. Public Sector en atarsttttrnbitte Roisin 3 
ECON 370. Industrial Schaal Dene emaetae segue 3 
EGON 3812 Labor Eeaniee bi <Aiaiich annette tate : 

N 402. Comparative Economic Saga itrterenne 

ECON 407 Economics of ond means ene Oe See 3 
ECON 410° The Economics of nae ar SEN Te a La et wren ht 3 
ECON 411. Economic iM akc 3 
ECON 415. Environmental Eoonomicg nn enectemetnnin 3 
ECON 430 Econometric ea nernnnteens 3 
ECON 441° International Econaanilc a seohaensnypert arte nere 3 
ECON 460 Applied Economics Workshop : 


International Track 


As a growing number of large and sm 
transact a portion of their thet ote rte il 
channels, business administration graduates are be- 
coming increasingly involved with international aspects 
of business. This track allows students to gain the knowl- 
edge and skills required for international business ca- 
reers, while developing their understanding of the 
mechanisms and institutions of international] business 
, Since the Perdue School's curriculum allows mul- 
tiple majors, Concentrations and tracks, students ma 
combine such areas as accounting, finance Rachel 
Ing, Management and information systems management 
with international business, giving themselves an int 
national business education.* eae 


The following are required for the international track: 


ay 441 International Economics fete 

AD 429 Management of the Multinational tas CPE OR Cer escceesestedesececs 
onal B 

BUAD 423. _ International Marketing............... pee Det . 

BUAD 447 International Financial Management - oe Uae erin : 


At least two courses must be c 
lowing list: hosen from the fol- 


BUAD 333 Sales Management| ............... Credits 
BUAD 386 Business in its Global Setting ae. Be: Saareaie : 


BUAD 425 Applied Organizational SCIENCE .............:eeecerrereeeneeres 3 
BUAD 440 Corporate Finance ...........:csscsssesceneenssreenssenennennsanetanenes 3 
BUAD 441 —_ InVESTMENHS I oo... ceseececgcettccnccrccccnnccsecnsncsesssssecsouse 3 
BUAD 445 Financial Institutions & Markets .............:::cseeeeeeeeeeee 3 
BUAD 430 Marketing Management Strategy ...........-.sseseseereenseees 3 
BUAD 438 Marketing RES@ArCH ..........cccssecseesesseseeeetseneeseneeeerennes 3 
BUAD 450 Human Resource Management ..............ssseseseceseeeeenes 3 
BUAD 460 Managerial Decision Support Systems ............seee 3 
ISMN 455 Advanced Microcomputer Applications ............-..+e++ 3 
ACCT 302°  COSTACCOUNTTIG 1 ono n2 dsc. ecnassccrcnenccnndesoecnsnsvaceronntenes 3 
ACCT 304 = Intermediate ACCOUNTING I .........-... ee eeeseeeeeseseeeeeeneeeeetneees 3 
ECON 411 Economic Development ............:....ccceseeceseteerseereeeenseeees 3 
ECON 402 Comparative Economic Systems. ...........sescsereeeseeseees 3 


plus two years of foreign language** (to be satisfied 
either through courses or qualifying exams). 

At least one course must be chosen from the fol- 
lowing list: 


Credits 

GEOG 301 Worid Regions.......0.-:+--.<a--seccsosnsernenanencsisocoenthwedecssnstings 3 

GEOG 310 Regional Geography of Europe ................eceseeresseeseees 3 

and one from the following list: 

Credits 

POSC 411 International Law .........2........sseseserrecsercesesnensnsssereneerenss 3 

POSC 310 Comparative European Government ..........ssseeeeseres 3 
POSC 311. Comparative Government of 

Developing Nations ...........cccccsesseesseeeseeceretseeesenseneees 3 


* only two courses can be used to satisfy multiple majors or concentra- 
tions/tracks 
** may satisfy General Education requirements 


Individualized Track 

Business administration majors desiring flexibility 
can construct tracks that are broad and general, entre- 
preneurial/small business-oriented, or specialized. In- 
dividualized curricula must consist of at least 18 credit 
hours of 300/400-level courses beyond those required 
for the major, chosen with the guidance of the faculty 
advisor and approved by the Perdue School’s associ- 
ate dean. Courses, including at least one of the follow- 
ing, should be selected upon entrance in the profes- 
sional program: 


Credits 
ACCT 302 * Cost ACCOUNTING I ..............cccccccsesssnsscossecesenesenrescssecssras 3 
BUAD 438 Marketing RES@ArCh ..........:.ccccsseseseesneteeeeesnerseseneesrens 3 
BUAD 440 Corporate FINANCE ............sccseseeneersenntteeeeescnsansernnerees 3 
BUAD 460 Managerial Decision Support Systems ............eseeee 3 


Minors in Business Administration 
And Marketing Management 


Students not majoring in accounting, business ad- 
ministration or management information systems may 
minor in two areas through the Perdue School of Busi- 
ness: business administration and marketing manage- 
ment. 

Each minor consists of 18 credits, 15 of which can- 
not be used to satisfy General Education or Perdue 
School major requirements, and a minimum of nine of 
which must be taken at Salisbury State University. Each 
course in the minor must be completed with grades of 
C or higher. 


Business Administration 

This program provides general exposure to busi- 
ness administration. By completing a minimum number 
of additional prescribed courses (see the Business 
School's director of graduate programs), students should 
be academically prepared for graduate study in busi- 
ness and could complete the requirements for an M.B.A. 
in two years. 


Perdue School of Business 


Students must take six of the following courses, 
including all prerequisites: 


Credits 
ACCT 201 —— Principles Of ACCOUNTING |... cee cecsseeeseesateneeeeeeeeeneetes 3 
ACCT 202 = Principles Of ACCOUNTING II .........teceeeecseeeeesenetetateeeeeenee 3 
BUAD 320 Management and Organizational Behavior .................. 3 
BUAD 330 _—~ Principles of Marketing Management .............csssseeeeee 3 
BUAD 311 —- Financial Management ............cccssceesecesseeeesseeeetneeeneeens 3 
ECON 211 *Micro-Economic Principles ........... ec eeeeseeeeseneeeeeneeeees 3 
ECON 212 *Macro-Economic Principles ..............ccccceseseesessseeeseesees 3 


* ECON 211 or 212 may be used to satisfy General Education IIB re- 
quirements 


Marketing Management 

This program provides a survey of marketing man- 
agement education and is excellent preparation for ca- 
reers in promotion management (advertising and sales), 
fashion merchandising, retail management, purchasing 
distribution, public relations, etc., as well as operating a 
small business. It is not recommended as preparation 
for graduate study in business administration (see busi- 
ness administration minor). The required courses of the 
minor are: 


Credits 
BUAD 103 “Introduction to BUSINESS ................:ccceseseeseseeeseeeeneeneees 3 
BUAD 330 _‘— Principles of Marketing Management ..............:.seseee 3 
ECON 211 = **Micro-Economic Principles ................ccsseseesseeeseeeees 3 

or 

ECON 212 ‘**Macro-Economic Principles ................cccsceeesseeesesseeeee 3 
plus any three of the following electives: 

Credits 
BUAD 320 Management and Organizational Behavior .................. 3 
BUAD 331 Promotion Management ..............ccccsssseseseceseseeeteneseeees 3 
BUAD 333 Sales Management ...............:ccccecesseesseeeseeetecesenenseeees 3 
BUAD 334 Principles of Retailing .................::cccsesseesreeseeeneenneennenns 3 
BUAD 428 Entrepreneurship ......:............:cesrsenrecesseeerrseenaseeneeasanoes 3 


* not open to students concurrently enrolled in, or with academic credit 
for, any 300/400-level BUAD/ACCT/ISMN courses (such students are 
to substitute BUAD 248: Legal Environment) 

** ECON 211 or 212 may be used to satisfy General Education IIB re- 


quirements 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Science 
in Business Administration 


For a sample sequence of pre-professional require- 
ments for all Perdue School students, see page 76. Be- 
cause of the timing of courses, prerequisites, etc., cur- 
riculum planning for students in any of the business 
administration programs is essential. Students should 
see reverse of their concentration/track checksheets for 
suggested curriculum guides. 


Economics 


Professor 

Phillip LeBel, Ph.D. (acting chair, Economics Department); human 
resources economics, energy and natural resources economics, 
applied microeconomic analysis, economics of developing nations 


Associate Professor 

Benjamin B. Greene Jr., Ph.D.; macroeconomics, economic 
development, labor economics 

Assistant Professor 

Jill L. Caviglia, Ph.D.; environmental and natural resource economics, 


public finance 

Economics is the study of the factors determining 
our material living standards. It involves analysis of hu- 
man values and behavior, the operations of public and 
private institutions, the limitations of technology and 
natural resources, and the legal-political framework 
within which all are required to operate. 

The Department of Economics and Finance's Bach- 
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Perdue School of Business 


elor of Arts program combines a solid foundation in con- 
temporary economic theory with the opportunity to ana- 
lyze a wide range of issues important to the material 
well-being of society. The emphasis on applying care- 
fully reasoned analysis to questions of personal choice 
and public policy makes this program a valuable prepa- 
ration for careers in education, law, research or admin- 
istration, as well as employment in business, govern- 
ment or international agencies. 


Major in Economics 


Students majoring in economics must meet the fol- 
lowing requirements with grades of C or better: 


1. Complete the following economics core: 


r 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics ....0.....c.cc:, nba 
MATH 160 se: COICUMIE ses nis iciocouneridbunncailoc, cc. tarts saan 3-4 
or 
MATHU2OT © CalCUS a cectetctore secre tas ee ena le 3-4 
ECON 211 Micro-Economic Principles AER els Ee CE el De 3 
ECON 212 Macro-Economic Pringholee)..) cc euelGnbe soo: 3 
ECON 220 Introduction to ECONOMEHKICS ....ccceccceeccesesscosseecessc, 3 
ECON 305 Intermediate MACIO-MODIY: oe 3 
ECON 306 Intermediate Micro-Theory euch chi Beers Te 3 
2. Choose six courses from the following list: 
ECON 300 Economic History of the United States............... ied 
ECON 331 Money and Babin S.isiiiissibnaside ceca crue he: 3 
ECON 336 Public Sector Economics MEE shglabee 3 
ECON 338 Special Topics in Economics id, ha UE VOR PS 3 
ECON 340 Economics of Social ISSUCS o...eececccecssecseecce 3 
ECON 370 Industrial Organization .......ecsseeeceeseecsseseseesseecc 3 
ECON 381 Labor Economics PRET AE ER BE ITS. fal 3 Hey 3 
ECON 401 History of Economic Thought eats Se uae ve 3 
ECON 402 Comparative Economic SME eudt ie dl oe, 3 
ECON 407 Economics of Aging “Sie AEE BaiieY Was cals ia 3 
ECON 410 The Economics of Health Care o.ceecccccccc 3 
ECON 411 Economic Development JiscrenlGh aR RE i> 3 
ECON 415 Environmental and Natural Resource Economics ........ 3 
ECON: 430.; Econometrlosag icant eS aie eiuiiaties » 3 
ECON 441 International Economics AR Sh ies jh inteah : 3 
ECON 460 Applied Economics Workshop secosyperom ite MCA 3 


: Students planning graduate work in economics are 
advised to take the following sequence of math courses: 


Credits 
TEE OY; COBICUIUS Jp cstrchopirye eonrssensesisiarsvoniear ate Ae eat: 4 
MATT eD2* ” CUCUUB TE elitists tt ke 4 
MATH 306 Linear Alg@bIa -....:.ccissessssersossecceccc 3 
MATH310 ©) Caloahae th iia) Aa aciiiihi ieee ot 4 
MATH 413 Mathematical Statistics | Aa Shsienvas sald gunn aa - hs: 3 
MATH 414 Mathematical Statistics |! Cis ia Ma hy SEARS 3 


Minor in Economics 


A minor in economics consists of the following 18 
hours of coursework completed with grades of C or bet- 
ter, at least 15 hours of which are credits not applied 
toward General Education or Perdue School major re- 
quirements: 


1. Complete the following core: 


Credits 

ECON 211 = *Micro-Economic Principles ....c...cssccsssesssssseoeeecosss cs... 3 

ECON 212 *Macro-Economic Principles ........c:csssssssssesseccteessec....., 3 

ECON 305 Intermediate Macro-Economic THOOPY >. CMG 3 
or 

ECON 306 _ Intermediate Micro-Economic TOO, viercsssaapaensccddes,. 3 


" business, accounting and management information systems majors 

can count only one of these courses toward the minor: therefore, they 

must have four, rather than three economics electives 

¢ Select three electives (four electives for business ad- 
ministration, accounting or management information 
systems majors) from 300/400-level economics 
courses. 
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Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Arts 
In Economics 


The following is a sample sequence of courses for 
Students majoring in economics. Students should con- 
sult regularly with their advisors when developing their 
individual program plans and selecting courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL 101 Principles of Composition ........e-ccc-ccccceccccsececceceecc.. 3 
HIST 101 bi gue segs ace pany AON MEORERRE te  aerll a 3 
MATH 151 — Elementary Probability and Statistics... 3 
UD TE EMBCAING ic scecAecetcc tei 3 
Karoup 1B Electives. 6s? te eine ee ne 3 
15 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature o.oo... ecccccccsccscesecseecssccecccc cece. 3 
HIST 102 WYONG COVZ EBON oes ss cssescccolintie eae ty 3 
UD ENBCHIVG Cc svinsroicea ior he ea 3 
Group NIA Electivenes, gas ee 3-4 
PHEC 106 — Personalized Health/Fitness ........0.0.cc00- 3 
15-16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ECON 211 = Micro-Economic PYMMMIMN oo fares losssidicbvesesoucees cess sk sit 3 
MATH 160:.* Calculus: s,ase sata ains UR eROeneaa! 3-4 
or 
MATH.201..  Caloulusiss, i atieO eyilpsgmimy tre oe 3-4 
GrouplAElectives.: GS 3 
lly Se nals Saree ee ine ia 6 
15-16 
ECON 212 Macro-Economic iis... 2 Gere ee 3 
ECON 220 _ Introduction to Econometric ......02:-eseceeeeecsoc......,.. 3 
Group WE Rattive oe 3 
Electives sediinectese ee ne eee 6 
15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ECON 306 _ Intermediate MICFO-TNEOTY .........cececesecceseesees 3 
ECON XXX" El6ctiVe stat roc tee UCR NODE ty Sty 3 
Group INA'Elective 08 oe ay sg 
Blectives aa ani et tail aa hag cc coep 
15-16 
ECON 305 Intermediate Macro-Theory ..................... 3 
BCON XXX : Elective caisizalicarmia Medes. ccc OE On on 3 
CRON eh MeM eG 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
ECON XXX° Electives 3... csscscsescntecupeh wet cle 6 
Electives roa ea pe OSE ENE 9 
15 
ECON XXX Electives .........scscisesctessesassvesseoseeccccc., 6 
Electives AAR Sih rk hand i cB Soe 9 
15 


Management Information Systems 


Professor 


Jeffrey E. Kottemann, Ph.D. (chair, Information and Decision Sciences 


Department); management informati 
ation systems, perf 
assessment ¥ » Perlormance impact 


Assistant Professors 
Mary Helen Fagan, Ph.D.: information Systems, individual/ 


organizational impacts of information technol ; 
design ology, business process 


Choong C. Lee, Ph.D.: management) 

| SS i tO performance meas 
information systems, telecommunications management edatshind 
Karen E. Papke-Shields, Ph.D..: operations Strategy/management 


Madhu T. Rao, M.E.; global information techn h =, 
systems ology/strategic information 


Fatollah Salimian, M.A.; decision sciences 


The Department of Information and isi i- 
ences offers a Bachelor of Science in aceablieas 
information systems addressing information analysis 
business systems design and information systems man- 
agement. The program emphasizes business and or- 


ganizational studies as well as information systems tech- 
nology. Coursework includes business fundamentals 
such as accounting, finance, marketing, management 
and production; information systems design; and de- 
velopment methods, database structures, database 
management systems, computer programming and data 
communications. Students study in depth business sys- 
tems analysis and design and other technical and busi- 
ness areas related to developing, maintaining and us- 
ing information in a variety of organizational settings. 
They learn how to apply computers, software and sys- 
tems techniques to solve information systems problems 
within organizations. 

Students gain a thorough understanding of the life 
cycle development process of management information 
systems. They leam skills for analysis, design and imple- 
mentation of information systems that will provide man- 
agers with the information they need for operational and 
strategic planning and control. Students also become 
familiar with modern computer technology and how ap- 
propriate hardware and software are integrated in ana- 
lyzing business problems. The program balances infor- 
mation systems theory and application and prepares 
students for careers in private-sector and public-sector 
positions such as computer systems analysts, informa- 
tion resource managers and MIS analysts. 

The management information systems curriculum 
consists of a lower-division (pre-professional) core, up- 
per-division (professional) core, special requirements 
and management information systems major require- 
ments. Pre-professional management information sys- 
tems majors acquire a common body of knowledge es- 
sential to the successful completion of the professional 
program coursework. 


Major in Management Information Systems 
Students majoring in management information sys- 
tems must meet the following requirements: 
1. Complete the pre-professional core requirements (see 
page 76), plus the following course with a grade of C 
or better: 


Credits 
COSC 120 Computer Programming ............cceseeteeseesreeeseteesensseneens 4 
2. Complete the following professional core: 

Credits 
BUAD 311 ~— Financial Management | ............scersecrseeeseenseeenensenaseneees 3 
BUAD 320 Management and Organizational Behavior .................. 3 
BUAD 326 Production and Operations Management ...............+ 3 
BUAD 330 ‘Principles of Marketing Management .............:.:seeeere 3 
BUAD 420 Business and Society ...........:ccccceseceteeeseeetersessrreceerens 3 
BUAD 492 Strategic Management ..........ccceceeeseectensseeeseneeseeseeers 3 
3. Satisfy the following special requirements: 
International Requirement 
One of the following courses: 

Credits 
BUAD 386 Business in its Global Setting ............cseeseeseeeeeeeeeenneens 3 
BUAD 422 Management of the Multinational Business ................. 3 
BUAD 423 International Marketing ..........cccccceseeeeseeeseeteneneeeeeeeees 3 
BUAD 447 International Financial Management ..............:esseeesee 3 
ECON 441 International ECONOMICS ...........:cceeseceeeeeeseterteennrenenenens 3 
ISMN 465 —_ Global Information Technology Managemert............... 3 
Management Information Systems Requirement 

Credits 
ISMN 211 Information Systems Concepts for 

Management ..i.2....5..csccsccstbesveustencescancedseadeveccneenaresssoaes 3 


ABLE Requirement 

The applied business learning experience (ABLE) is normally completed 
during the senior year and can be met through either an internship or 
experiential project. 


Perdue School of Business 


Internships are normally completed off campus at a variety of busi- 
nesses, government or not-for-profit organizations. For an internship to 
satisfy the ABLE requirement, it must be completed as part of enroll- 
ment in the following course: 

Credits 
BUAD 400 BUSINESS INMBITISNID .....4..1000--sceresscerosthanceneessospasdduneaopes 3 
and must involve the student in working with an organization in a planned, 
progressive-development program for a minimum of 120 hours over a 
10-week period. 

Experiential projects provide applied business learning experiences 
and are associated with the following course: 

Credits 
ISMN 476 __ Information Systems Development and 
HTIDIOITIORUA TORT ..5.--222052p05--ccpisosncsesuvastohootscnnbecs snanstensh 3 


For additional information concerning ABLE program requirements, stu- 
dents should see the program director in the Perdue School of Business. 
4. Fulfill the following major requirements with grades 

of C or better (with approval of the chair of the De- 
partment of Information and Decision Sciences, up 
to six credit hours of comparable courses may be 
transferred from AACSB-member schools): 


Credits 

ISMN 301 FH PROGROBING ii sakes 2eerekench <thasenaatfecd nei cbonetonsvatgpeteranes 3 

ISMN 385 — _Telecommunication Systems Management................. 3 

ISMN 386. Database Management Systems .........cceseseeeeeereeeees 3 

ISMN 475 —s IS Analysis and DeSIQN ........ccccteesseseerteetseesecttenseesnes 3 

ISMN 476 IS Development and Implementation ..............cceeeeee 3 

plus two of the following electives: 

Credits 

BUAD 386 Business in its Global Setting ............cccseesecseseesereneeees 3 

ISMN 395 Advanced Management Support Systems ..............2.... 3 
ISMN 455 Advanced Microcomputer Applications 

UV BUSIIOSS oaiiscescncsescccdhonseeesteaMbgees elias cdlpeanaes sxsterevereus 3 

ISMN 465 — Global Information Technology Managemert............... 3 

ISMN'480. . Seminar tre MS ois. ciiin ci ciel tapas eivctedpeeescaicauntiscessectes. 3 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Science 
In Management Information Systems 


The following is a sample sequence of upper-level 
courses for students accepted into the professional 
management information systems program. Because 
of the timing of courses, prerequisites, etc., curriculum 
planning is essential. Any student interested in MIS 
should see the director of academic services to be as- 
signed an advisor. 


JUNIOR YEAR Credits 
BUAD 320 Management and Organizational Behavior .................. 3 
BUAD 330 _— Principles of Marketing Management .............::ceceee 3 
ISMN 301 FH PROCSSSIAG ii... cicc deed, ots cspunalasaockossdeadoynsuiaedieehsccboantes 3 
ISMN 385 _—- Telecommunication Systems Managemert.................. 3 
BIC CHVG ooo Rah cssdes: salehstaticke ae app RO hiss oS ovessi 3 
15 
BUAD 311 — Financial Management | .............ceeeeseserteeseeeereeeteeenes 3 
BUAD 326 __ Production and Operations Management ................0+ 3 
BUAD 420 BUSINESS ANd SOCIETY .........ccesceseeseessteetseeeeeeneeseneeetneenens 3 
ISMN 386 Database Management Systems ............:csccseeeeereeees 3 
EFOCUV ecb As cab addon nd ster etcndess i devechaduedacsessnsbovescebvns 3 
15 

SENIOR YEAR 
ISMN 475 _ Information Systems Analysis and Desigpn ...............+ 3 
BRAN OOC RCH ay cities». soc colieltedis cihatinaepesenesbedigvessasconecsadongsonye 3 
International Requirement or Elective ............::c.:ecee 3 
ESIOGRIVIOS Giisec cbse sssdzaruncs Vela best OMS NRE och ve ccececeesecccessoveess 6 
15 
BUAD 492 Strategic ManageMeNt ..........c.cccccecesceesteeeeeeeeetdeneeneeeens 3 

ISMN 476 __ Information Systems Development and 

: ETUSTTIOTENIONLS: nciscesescdenbppotty-Uate sdgBessheetoccensegesersscorenees 3 
ISIN KG I ash cared babes Deo LaGMbeoschee cons yseccevessvecctdtevercgeces 3 
International Requirement or Elective ............cccceeeee 3 
12 


























Majors and Minors 


Bachelor of Arts Minors 

Art | American Studies 
Communication Arts Anthropology 
English Art 
French Business and Professional 
History Writing 
Liberal Studies Conflict Resolution 
Music and Peace 
Philosophy Communication Arts 
Political Science Comparative Literature 
Psychology English 
Sociology Environmental Studies 
Spanish French 

Bachelor of Fine Arts German 

Gerontology 
Bachelor of Science History 


Liberal Studies International Studies 


Music 

Philosophy 

Planning 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Religious Studies 

Social Studies 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Theatre 

Women’s Studies/ 
Gender Studies 


Master of Arts 
English 
History 
Psychology 
























Charles R. and Martha N. Fulton 


School of Liberal Arts 


Dr. Ronald L. Dotterer, Dean 
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Minor in MUSIC «...4......c eee Wit wacas pee 
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Major in Philosophy.55.0..i nce .aa etc) FOO 
Minor in Philosophy ..........0.cccceccsecseeerseees 57.5900 
Political Scienee nyc .hi koje saeces Paarvestt TONS. 
Major in Political Science ......0....cccceseeres TOT 
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Human Services Track ........:::cescceeseecenees 103 
Developmental Psychology Track ............ 103 
Biological Bases of Behavior Track .......... 103 
Minor in Psychology .......0c:cccesceeees vattese os 103 
SOCIOIOGY .....ssessessecseresscsreerersnsrneetacenensnennes rhea ie ae 
Major in Sociology SS dieeath he Gott <olontho exis nacrt ie 104 


“Minor int SOCIONIY fis isic sites vaccine eensy 104 ° 
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Holloway Hall 347, 410-543-6341 
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Fulton Hall 200, 410-543-6385 
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Philosophy House 001, 410-334-3407 


Political Science 
Fulton Hall 266, 410-548-2546 


Psychology 
Holloway Hall 338, 410-543-6370 


Sociology 
Fulton Hall 266, 410-543-6430 














Fulton Schoo! of Liberal Arts 


School Information 


The Fulton School of Liberal Arts, endowed and 
named in 1989 by Charles R. and Martha N. Fulton of 
Snow Hill, MD, offers disciplinary programs leading to 
careers within and built upon the fine arts, humanities 
and social sciences. The Fultons intended their gift to 
enhance the economic, educational and cultural re- 
sources of the Eastern Shore and its future genera- 
tions. 

Charles Fulton, who grew up on a farm in Kenton, 
OH, was working in the poultry industry when he met 
his future wife, Martha Nock, at the 1939 World Poultry 
Congress in Cleveland. A veteran of World War II, 
Charles Fulton was for more than half a century in- 
volved in Eastern Shore agriculture. In 1965 three of 
his companies merged with Holly Farms; in 1989 Holly 
Farms was purchased by Tyson Foods. Charles Fulton 
served on the board of directors of Holly Farms and 
First Maryland Bancorp, the second largest bank in 
Maryland. 

Martha Nock attended what was then the State 
Teachers College in Salisbury in 1937-38, and was a 
classmate of Franklin P. Perdue. The Nock family was 
noted for its philanthropic role in the religious and civic 
life of the community. 

In 1992 the Fultons built the Snow Hill (MD) Chris- 
tian Nursery School; in 1998, with Richard Henson, they 
gave $1.4 million to build the YMCA in Pocomoke, MD. 
In 1998 Charles Fulton received an honorary Doctor of 
Humane Letters from Salisbury State University. 

Committed to interactive learning and to maximiz- 
ing One-on-one encounters between students and their 
faculty mentors, the Fulton School emphasizes the di- 
versity and unity of cultures, civic responsibility and life- 
long learning. Because each department within the 
Fulton School embodies a liberal art and its own pro- 
fessions, the Fulton School is the central provider of 
Salisbury State University’s liberal education offerings. 
Fulton School courses and programs are central to the 
mission of Salisbury State University in fostering stu- 

dents’ abilities as follows: 


1. Enhancing their intellectual capacities. 

2. Developing critical thinking in order to draw valid 
conclusions from observation and research and 
apply logic to solve problems creatively. 

3. Developing effective and coherent speaking and 
writing. 

4. Examining and analyzing their own and other cul- 
tures in order to participate as informed citizens in 
an increasingly complex world. 

5. Emphasizing undergraduate research, internships 
and other partnership and practica experiences. 

6 Integrating learning experiences to develop coher- 
ent judgment and interconnected knowledge. 


Fulton School faculty endeavors include Literature/ 
Film Quarterly, an international academic journal: the 
Research Center for Delmarva History and Culture, 
specializing in local and regional history, archeology 
and folklore; an annual conference on American Women 
of Color; the Maryland Summer Center for the Arts for 
talented and gifted middle and high school students: 
and the Imaging and Remote Sensing Center, which 
provides computer-assisted mapmaking for local, state 
and federal planning agencies. The University galler- 


86 





ies in Fulton Hall and the Guerrieri University Center 
and the Salisbury Symphony Orchestra at Salisbury 
State University are also affiliated with the Fulton 
School. 

In addition to discipline-based programs of study, 
the Fulton School provides interdisciplinary program- 
ming through a range of innovative curricula demon- 
Strating how intellectual curiosity crosses boundaries 
between disciplines and unique programs that enable 
Students to adapt the rich heritage of liberal arts to cur- 
rent and individual needs. Interdepartmental programs 
and minors such as American studies, environmental 
Studies, international studies, religious studies, geron- 
tology, comparative literature, fine arts administration, 
conflict resolution/peace studies and women’s studies/ 
gender studies give students opportunities to consider 
issues from an interdisciplinary perspective. 

Career-related tracks, such as journalism and 

graphic design, as well as supervised community-ser- 
vice internships with museums, government agencies 
and other organizations, enable students to apply lib- 
eral education in actual practice. Students who do not 
find an existing course of study that meets their inter- 
ests and needs may, with the help of faculty, design 
individualized liberal studies programs. Most depart- 
ments offer opportunities for international study. The 
Fulton School sponsors programs in Ecuador, France, 
Germany, Romania and Thailand and is affiliated with 
the American Institute for Foreign Study, which offers 
Study abroad programs at universities in Australia, Aus- 
tria, England, France, Germany, Japan, Mexico, Rus- 
sia and Spain. 


Scholarships and awards in the school include the 
following: 


Fulton Scholarships 

Art Assistantship Student Award 

Art Department Scholarships 

Nettie C. Bentley Scholarship in Music 

Gerald and Bette Jane Patt Scholarship in Communication Arts 

Thelma B. Robertson Scholarship in the Liberal Arts 

Walter C. Thurston Memorial Award in Art 

Robert A. Elderdice Award in Literature 

Joanne Grant Scholarship in Theatre 

Leland Starnes Memorial Award 

Duane C. Nichols Memorial Scholarship in English 
History Department Scholastic Award 

Outstanding Foreign Language Student Award 
Music Department Award 

Philosophy Department Outstanding Student Award 
Psychology Department Award 

Thurston Award in Photography 
Wilcomb E. Washburn Student Prize in History 
Delmarva History Prize 


Art 


Chair 


Associate Professor Paul Flexner; M.F.A.: graphic design 
Professor 


Kent Kimmel, Ph.D.; printmaking, color, art education 
Associate Professors 

Marie Cavallaro, M.A.; ceramics, sculpture 

John Cleary, M.F.A.; drawing, painting 

Assistant Professors 

Ursula Ehrhardt, M.A.; history of art 

Dean Peterson, M.F.A.; graphic design, photography 


The Department of Art offers programs leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts and the Bachelor of Fine Arts in 
art. Students enjoy wide-ranging instruction in fine arts, 
advertising design and art history, receiving the tech 


nical skill, critical perspective and historical background 
to pursue careers in art and arts-related fields as well 
as graduate study in art. 

Art majors are able to pursue independent study, 
participate in internships in graphic design and arts ad- 
ministration, and study abroad, either through winter 
term courses regularly offered by the Art Department or 
through programs affiliated with the American Institute 
for Foreign Study. In addition, art students may study at 
the art institutes of Atlanta, Dallas, Denver, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Houston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Seattle 
through a cooperative program between Salisbury State 
University and the Art Institutes International. Students 
interested in art education or interior design may take 
courses through collaborative efforts with the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Eastern Shore. “ie 

The art curriculum is enhanced by various exhibi- 
tions and related programs sponsored by the Salisbury 
State University Galleries, and a show featuring works 
by graduating artists is held each spring. Students may 
also show their work in Fulton Hall 129, used for a vari- 
ety of special events including workshops and lecture- 
demonstrations. The department has an “open studio” 
policy, allowing students access to specially equipped 
facilities even when class is not in session to.complete 
assignments and pursue independent work. 


Bachelor of Arts in Art 

Students must complete 51 credit hours in art, at 
least 15 of which must be at the 300/400 level, with 
minimum grades of C. ART 201 must be used to meet 
General Education Group IB requirements. The require- 
ments are as follows: 


1. Complete 36 hours of core art courses: 


Credits 
ART 120 2-D Design’ cil dl ile RRR ce ce adopivees 3 
ART 130 Drawing tigete ac tO acne Oa Oe 3 
BERT 215... COPAIUCS A ain. Stee: san saipsteneScgdesoduhys sepieaibar onies -sckdpivescuphenebiee 3 

or 

ART 261 SOUT GT wscdiac.sscccbiietistescsetyinece se obenbedpesreovnesesedgommlanaealt, 3 
ART 220 Principles OF Colors ii. 6. leat. TAs 3 
ART 225. 3-D: Dasion 2445..0300.25 OR 3 
ART 229 Photography. |». isicicsse.ssscpcadnroace denn susngnedbtpraaie s+) cdots gist teas 3 
ART 230 DCE BB sce bins sexo’ s su Rigas ing >> cep saab edie abeg hunt lartans thomas 3 
ART 246 PRRUNI Fe eee iM a cocbonpmosnonsenrconnbeensegianatons 3 
BEAT. SSX «—- Prirvtavnchichn ng ca icg nic escde hice ovecnvestdgendod dn salgoyateapnacetstrenace 3 
ART XXX = Art History El@Ctives ...... ie ceeeseeeescenereteaeescenseeeteecenens 6 
BRT 498. $Senior: Seminar iis. cocissceesecpssseescteronrenpgoapsbypsedocsnphbadecesecee 3 


2. Select 15 credits in an approved track, excluding any 
core courses. Program guides for specific course se- 
lection are available from the Art Department. The 
tracks include graphic design/visual communications, 
three-dimensional studio, arts administration, two-di- 
mensional studio and art history. 


Bachelor of Fine Arts in Art 


Students must apply to the department and be ac- 
cepted into the B.F.A. program. Application guidelines 
and procedures are available from the Art Department. 

Students must complete 60 credit hours in art, at 
least 15 of which must be at the 300/400 level, with 
minimum grades of C. They additionally select an ap- 
proved track, complete special assignments and peri- 
Odically submit a portfolio for review. ART 201 must be 
used to meet General Education Group IB requirements. 
The major requirements are as follows: 


1. Complete 30 credits from the following core: 


Fulton School of Liberal Arts 


Credits 
ART 120 BED DOGIGM -0.foletsZhacsSemietnglhss WNT aces) Pyaco veoh avenkstateaesa 3 
ART 130 EEWANG Lissecscssesccoscdesasesstnsissesccguaabestspsnlochesdaneval np saerkann 3 
ART 215 Ceramics Wt (SD students) <.......0.sisecsescossabecssoset othe exes 3 
ART 220 Color (2D/graphic design StUENHS) .......:..cceceeescerseres 3 
ART 225 B-D Design 4.506083 FE NPE ARAL iiss cwcasetitecantiges 3 
ART 229 Photography | (graphic design students) .........2:.0000+- 3 
or 
ART 226 Ad Design | (graphic design student) .........:.sccsceesee 3 
ART 230 PORE cacao nos cbacvandnagdustastvdegaeeesdevecr cased bebinieaaeesdein 3 
ART 246 Painting |} (2D Students) . ...:..0.<::.sceseocssssstereense secteseuphousae 3 
or 
ART 35X Printmaking (2D StUCe@NtS) ...........::ccccseecssessseesssenseeneenes 3 
ART 261 Sculpture-|:(3D students)’ 2 Breaks cSise sche ccscesccessosesseosngee 3 
ART XXX Art: History: Electives iiiii.icicccs ARI R lc ceceschabobebocesets 9 
ART 498 BONIOr: SOMUNAL i .iesissiesscicds tes NAR IET nse ceeceadthne odes 3 


2. Select a minimum of 30 credits in an approved track, 
excluding any core courses. Program guides for spe- 
cific course selection are available from the Art De- 
partment. The tracks include graphic design/visual 
communications, three-dimensional studio and two- 
dimensional studio. 


Minor in Art 
The minor in studio art has the following requirements: 


1. Complete the following 12 semester hours: 


Credits 

ART 120 Two-Dimensional DeSIQN .............:cccceeseeeeseeecesteneeeeseeees 3 

ART 130 POE AIIAES Mia sapere odes avsentosonpgoictsnpeaapacced odd abineeanipn iis bec 3 

ART 201 IAtKOGUCHON TO Art HISTOTY ......,.c0000.ssscgdsiceranschooveodap sess ead 3 

ART 220 PHIPGCIONES OF COMO... <csisitnweceyh des. saasapaducersareacsvoccbbobetnge 3 
or 

ART 225 Three-Dimensional D@SIQN .........cccceesseceseeeeessesteeneeees 3 


2. Take nine additional semester hours in art, at least 
three of which must be at the 300/400 level. 


General Information 


Any 100- or 200-level art course which does not 
require a prerequisite (except ART 119: Design in Fiber 
Crafts) may be used to satisfy a General Education 
Group IB requirement. Students seeking art studio cred- 
its without registration in areas of special proficiency 
may challenge courses through a written examination 
and presentation of a portfolio. The challenge proce- 
dure is not open to first-semester freshmen. Transfer 
students wishing to challenge studio courses should 
contact the department chair to arrange for advising 
testing and presentation of a portfolio. 

The Art Department reserves the right to retain 
permanently one work completed by each student in 
each class. Disposition of these works is the preroga- 
tive of the department. Other works may be held tem- 
porarily for use in special exhibitions and will be avail- 
able to owners no later than one year after the lending 
date. 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Arts in Art 


To assure students’ academic progress and to as- 
sist them in planning for careers or graduate Study, ad- 
vising by art faculty is mandatory. The following is a 
sample sequence of courses for students majoring in 
art. A sample curriculum guide for the B.F.A. is avail- 
able in the department. Students should consult regu- 
larly with their advisors when developing their individual 
program plans and selecting courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL 101 = *Principles Of COMPOSITION... cee ccteeeesesteeseeeeeneees 3 
HIST 101 "World Civil Zane. SGN scbcaskaecscclodacysecseonspeocenatscdedens 3 
ART 120 #Two-Dimensional D@SIQN ...........ccceecseceesteessseeeereeeeens 3 














Fulton School of Liberal Arts 


ART 130 ek cig) Re EERE any» PEAR CREE SME OP Eek 3 
ART 201 #Introduction to Art HiStOry .........scccssscccssesessecestsecseereses 3 
15 
ENGL 102 = *Principles of Literature .......c.ccccscsescsesecesessecsecocesccssscsss. 3 
HIST 102 “Word CivillZAtions : s.osncoraresesachsievereSioelce deine ssovehsicle. Mas 3 
ART 220 #Pringiples Of: COO sessisev'ssiencsisvscayicedvis dicbsacessscalalee Toe 3 
ART 225 #Three-Dimensional DeSigN ...........c.ccccscecesssesececeseseeeees 3 
ART XXX Opto cisasaitegehi dccoay AS lewd 22! 4 eae 3 
15 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
“Group IIB Electives, isii.<iseisccuscsdsccsetoicsMeoeneeoocdltbie. coiae 3 
"Group TA BleOtivie isidscisas sis ss cecanuesteoddsht Se dasast asks shen 3 3-4 
ART XXX HENGIONY sh in iui ss egaidenhoeh eR Neeiibed sla lk eas 3 
ART 230 BOTA WIIG UI sce cidusninaaseehtavpiashcihawma heed saad asehicent Be 3 
ART XXX OS ONSEN RAD Sige Wy kita at att Lge eine 3 
15-16 
"Group [Bi Blective sis c..jucis dite cscbesete dads ceeds scct, 3 
SGroup JHA Elective 53s :araciecd-cucuebs omuacioace,. i, 3-4 
PHEC 106 “Personalized Health/Fitness ........cc.cccccccccecee-ce0.-.-.-... 3 
ART XXX PANSY sree taer eR erdeskonnccstes IMEEM ee Le 3 
ART XXX Option oR Cs A ae 3 
15-16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ENGL XXX = “Literature Elective ooo... cececccccccssccssscecsseseseeseeseeeeccscs... 3 
"GIOUG RS BISCUIT hiss va a Sara gs 3 
"Group (HB BheCtive 25a RS ad 3 
ART XXX WUHOLOLY, 6s Seerineiabibat ial al bt eM Ca 3 
ART XXX OP HOR 0... cicctass eee ace Re ae EA ES TE Tg tas 3 
15 
"Group IB Elective... Se eee 3 
SQrOUp AB EI6CHVG i188 5a. céssdeceseis coccocead hace uhicuhi.. 3 
*Group IlIC Elective: ei a Pee eu 3 
ART XXX OGIO anos e cern tal eich ai cincicle ee UMAR Gea we 8 3 
PTGS SIGCIVD oc cncessietsntiici.cat tee. 3 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
ART XXX RMON sanirsstcshbnrisibinstac pistons teie ee 6 
PYG EOCIVOR S22 a ipeccetecccosconals cae ccs. 9 
15 
ART 498 SONIOL SOMNNAL 5... fia li Gh, «dances venta ae Lak 3 
ART XXX MOTI 553i0:8>-sepanctausianscecbe ccd cds RC 6 
FOO TIOCUVES, oso kccHesakinsuc scat ORe 6 
15 


* General Education requirement 

# art core requirement 

NOTE: Art track courses may be substituted for free electives. The art 
faculty advisor may recommend courses outside the department that 
relate to the student's track, e.g. an academic minor. 


Communication Arts 


Chair 

Instructor Paul E. Scovell, M.S.; organizational/public communication, 
communication technology 

Professors 

Andrew Hepburn, Ph.D.; acting, movement, voice, directing 

Donald L. Singleton, Ph.D.; mass communication, broadcast manage- 
ment law 

Associate Professors 

Darrell G. Mullins, Ph.D.; interpersonal communication, rhetoric in 
popular culture, organizational communication 

Janet S. Horne, Ph.D.; rhetoric, communication theory, philosophies of 
communication, small group communication 

Frances L. Kendall, Ph.D.; mass communications, production 

T. Paul Pfeiffer, Ph.D. (theatre director); theatre, history, directing, 
costume design, English history and theatre (1066-1 776) 

Assistant Professors 

Jody D. Morrison, Ph.D.; interpersonal communication and discourse 
analysis 

Gerald Patt Jr., M.F.A.; design and technical theatre production 

Haven Simmons, Ph.D.; journalism, broadcasting, public relations, mass 
communication, media and government 

Robert Smith, M.F.A.; directing, 20th century theatre, critical/creative 
thinking skills 





Lecturer 


Bryan K. Horikami, M.A.; communication theory, interpersonal com- 


munication, intercultural communication 


The Department of Communications Arts offers 
programs leading to the Bachelor of Arts in communi- 
cation arts, fostering students’ abilities to think reason- 
ably and communicate intelligently, creatively and re- 
sponsibly. The department integrates diverse ap- 
proaches, reflecting broad curricular scope and com- 
munication competence and knowledge. Through its 
theatrical, radio and television productions, writing, spon- 
sorship of forums and internships, the Department of 
Se Arts enriches the quality of community 
ife. 

Students are trained in face to face communica- 
tion, facilitating decision-making and problem-solving 
in their personal and professional lives. They examine 
the social significance of communication, develop com- 
munication skills, learn to recognize and resolve com- 
munication problems, and become better able to ac- 
quire, use and communicate knowledge. Communica- 
tion arts students achieve competency in any of sev- 
eral career fields related to communication, undertak- 
ing concentrated study in one of the department's pro- 
grams. They further study world theatre and drama, in- 
tercultural communication, international media and or- 
ganizational communication. 

There are three tracks from which students may 
select, including interpersonal/organizational, mass 
media and theatre. Areas of emphasis include commu- 
nication theory, rhetoric, print and electronic media, in- 
terpersonal communication, organizational and techni- 
cal communication, technical theatre, acting and direct- 
ing. The major is excellent preparation for careers in 
radio or television production, print or broadcast jour- 
nalism, technical theatre, acting, theatre administration, 
sales, training and development, public relations, man- 
agement and personnel, as well as graduate work in 
rhetoric, communication studies and theory, organiza- 
tional communication/training and development, inter- 
personal and small group communication, journalism 
and public relations, media studies, theatre and law. 


Major in Communication Arts 


Students must complete 33 credit hours in the de- 
partment with grades of C or better. The requirements 
are as follows: 


1. Complete 12 credit hours of core courses: 


CMAT 100 ‘Fundamentals of COMMUNICATION 00... ccccccccsecccecceeeeces.... 3 

CMAT 110 Introduction to Mass Media .......-sccsc0ee.- 3 

CMAT 120 Introduction to Theatre ........cceccccsecsssscseseseeeececcececccc.. 3 
or 

CMAT 220 __—‘ Theatre HIStONY TS) LAR ES ar ct 3 

CMAT 200 Theories of Human Communication ..................... 3 


2. Complete 15 credit hours of 300/400-level commurni- 
cation arts courses. 


3. Complete a minor outside of the Communication Arts 
Department. 
4. Complete one of the following tracks: interpersonal 


and organizational communication, mass media or 
theatre. 


interpersonal/Organizational Communication Track 
) This track allows for emphasis in areas such as 
interpersonal communication theory, organizational 


communication, training and development, human re- 
lations/human resources. 


1. Complete the following requirements: 


Credits 
CMAT 205 Interpersonal COMMUNICATION ...............eeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 3 
CMAT 218 Advanced Public Speaking ..............eeesseccesseeeeseeeeees 3 
CMAT 260 _— Fundamentals of Organizational Communication ........ 3 
2. Choose a minimum of 12 credits from among the 
following: 

Credits 
CMAT 300 Intercultural COMMUNICATION 2.00.0... ccc ceeeeeeeeeseseseeeeeees 3 
CMAT 305 Interpersonal Communication II ............cceeeeceseeteeeeeees 3 
CMAT 308. INtOrVIQWIING, «..:cccncscssonceonestunstteaspicde subacalbieeanis oleseea Awkdas 3 
CMAT 310 ~— Small Grouip DISCUSSION ii ccoct che: caccvecescs-sccscessessscvsonsss 3 
GMAT 315. Perduasioners:5... dea dicate dh dchehaetargacdessss Aasccoddesecsses 3 
CMAT 365 Managerial COMMUNICATION 20.0.0... cece eee seseeeeeeeeeeee 3 
CMAT 390 = Studies in COMMUNICATION 0.0.0... ce eeteeeeseteteeesteeeeeeeeaee 3 
CMAT 460 = Applied Organizational Communication ...................00 3 
CMAT 465 Communication Technology ...........:cccessescessseseeercenes 3 
CMAT 490 ~—_ Special Topics in ComMuNICAION ..............:ceeeereeeserenee 3 
3. Additional suggested electives: 

Credits 
CMAT 105 ___ Listening: Processes and Behavi0l ............cccssceseeeeeees 3 
CMAT 312 = Nonverbal COMMUNICATION ....... eee ceseeeeeeeeteseneeeeneneees 3 
CMAT 316 = Argumentation and Debate .0....... ccc eeeeeccteseesseeeeeeees 3 
CMAT 400 Communication and Culture .........cccccceeseceteeseeseeeseees 3 
CMAT 405 = Family Communication ...............csccccsseessersscssesescensenseens 3 
GMAT 443 “PUDHO FIGIAHOMNG 512... cticehis ret csccsoscebsstscveksseecscstanttipeeterhs 3 


Mass Media Track 

Tnis track prepares students for careers in broad- 
cast management, broadcast production, journalism, 
public relations and performing for the media. 


1. Complete the following requirements: 


Credits 

CMAT 131 —_ Writing for Broadcasting .............:ccccssessesseeeeseneceerensens 3 
or 

ONDA: O46... : OORMTIOUSID GE 555 005 65nsact dosigsitcy oon cca. shitebganten pso<eildappedaali ts 3 
CMAT 334 Mass Media in Society ............ccsssetesseeeeeseeseseceeenseennes 3 
2. Choose a minimum of 15 credits from among the 
following: 

Credits 
CMAT 122° “Performing 2i.0g alan le Re. 3 
CMAT 131 ~— Writing for Broadcasting 0.0.0.0... cccceesesceecsscsseseeseeteees 3 
CMAT 236 — Electronic Field Production ..........cccccssscsseeescesserereeeees 3 
CMAT 239 _—Radio/Television Practicum ...........cccccsececeeeeeeteneeeees 2 
GMAT246» :. Jourtialisnieys 2iiNi. hei dR is RR 3 
CMAT 330 Broadcast JOUrNAISM ..........::.ccsseesersseteeseerecsceneesenees 3 
CMAT 331 Dramatic Writing for Radio and Television ................+ 3 
CMAT 3382 ~=Media Criticism and Analysis ............cctcciseeeseeeeeeees 3 
CMAT 336 = Advanced TV Production ........cccccesscsessstsesseesessesseeteneees 3 
CMAT 338 Issues in Broadcast ManageMent ........cccescsseereeeseeeees 3 
CMMAT 341... JFQati tO WHTIAG sunpirenscaceencvaccniescuchtheoesobabarensssbeccdeogidibaes 3 
CMAT 391 = Studies in MaSs Media ............ccceessesseeceeeeesseaceenenasenees 3 
CMAT 438 Mass Communication Law .........cccceseseceessereeeseneeenees 3 
CMAT 443° PUuDINC RelatONS insssecisdssccieseiscceticcactessiacoonanspalengingtonne 3 
CMAT 490 Communication Seminar .............cccscseeeeseeeseseeeeeeesees 3 
CMAT 495 ___ Internship in Communication ................:sssssceseeeseesees 3-6 
3. Additional suggested electives: 

Credits 
SMMAT 121 - ” TOCIIICAL PYOGUIGHON .4-..cccsssccso-sevspabsvessacabipvensscctoaasdsesse 3 
GMAT 207° *: Voice and DICTION sie a cee cacadecsees 3 
CMAT 223. Makeup for Stage and Television ...........cccceeeeeeeeseesees 3 
GMAT 224. - Acting. 55:5 4 ahincscisisa. eae Sach Use. 3 
KJRAAT SOB: 1ARGUVIGWIAS 5525.5. cab Hecy scuepadiseedepesonnssighiaty br cieg ive pecerece 3 
GIA Z4 * WCU Si Xs esas calc. adactpncs ch hcthucebbvchy sscbdcepsatsccesccebeosens 3 
CMAT 329°. "Media Lighting) ..2i5. ctl S RRA aii 3 
CMAT 365 = Managerial Communications .............:sscceseseteeeeees 3 
CMAT 465 — Communication Technology «......c:....ssesssessesereseeeseesens 3 
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Theatre Track 
1. Complete the following required courses: 

Credits 
OCMAT HET + FOCHNICAT PROCUCRIOI. «. 0. <<: -5<0pc- scot oncvopecagenscescshnohsagasarsse 3 
CMAT 319 Advanced Theatre HiStOry 0.0.0... ceceeeeeseeeeeteeeeeenenees 3 
2. Choose a minimum of 15 credits from the following: 

Credits 
CHAT: 922)” PQRROTI ING oso. csoc. onsite ac ash sarees tnstienrdnss nt ade 3 
CMAT: 125° “THEA PACH CUIT 000.5 oes thoesssnctcopnescdegensooesaunansstcnss 1-2 
CMAT 201 © Elements of Voice and DICTION ......... cee eeeeeseeseeeseneneees 3 
GMAT-220 — History of Theatre ....::.....c....secetnapsagiacaeettiess ssp Youeooiabaege 3 
CMAT 223 Makeup for Stage and Television .............:cecceeeeeeeeenees 3 
CNIAT LAF PRCTIAG cisions sche pcrsprnene ne «tse adnencebapodhealadaadenpeho cris teialacenueanaes 3 
CMAT 320 Environmental Themes in Theatre .0...........cscsceseeseneeees 3 
CMAT 321 Advanced Technical Production ...........cccseeseeseeseeeeees 3 
CMAT 3238:° Costume DeSIQI .cic.escc.eacccdicsislcanpep ins teynit-sdeas oansntaa 3 
CAT: S24" DAC CUIIG Bic ie 2icisi sci. nsss secconctesgs soonedamsnsduansugeedebpebtassesecty che 3 
CMAT 325 = Oral Intepretation «0.2.0.0... cccseestseeesseeseeneeseeeseaeenes 3 
CMA S26)... FACTORS NVOTKSIION |< osavecss like crepe cdc nasespetecteansgse tg pesbany deme 3 
CMATS27. FABAGSCS TIVSAUG: ion5.05scpcndesc esisascsesessincecasubpsabeapuvatset Oss 3 
CMAT 328 Scene Design for Theatre and Television ................00 3 
GMAT S29. FAOCIA LIGHTING... spc cissdeesckeysicecssancaisivccosouauainap-apeliadipaves 3 
CMAT 392 Special Topics in Theatre ............ccceseecceseseeeseseeneeeteeees 3 
CMAP 424" “PIGY WINING ci.i..ccpcscessccoseccsenssaneapepenieibabs dene. «pteeneepeelael 3 
CMAT 456)  CRIGPONS TROBE 6 cose’ onsen crentess ches piidcenscedebmatkpinetas 3 
CMAT 490 _~—— Special Topics in Communication .............eeeeeeeeeeeeees 3 
CMAT 492 = Independent Study .......... ce eesseseesseetsereesettsssneesees 1-3 


Minor in Communication Arts 


Students must complete a minimum 18 hours with 
grades of C or better (at least 15 hours must be credits 
not applied toward General Education requirements). 
The requirements are as follows: 


1. Complete six credit hours of core courses: 


Credits 
CMAT 100 Fundamentals of Communication .................2.ccceceereeees 3 
or 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication ...............cccccceccceeseeeeeseseeee 3 
or 
CMAT 260 _==Fundamentals of Organizational Communication ........ 3 
CMAT 110 _ Introduction to Mass Media ...............cccccececeseeeeeeseceeeees 3 
or 
CMAT 120 Introduction to Theatre ...........c..cccccessecececescccesesecsseseeees 3 
or 
CMAT 200 __—* Theories of Human Communication ..................ccccceeeees 3 


2. Satisfy six credit hours of 300/400-level communica- 
tion arts courses. 
3. Take six credit hours of communication arts electives. 


Minor in Theatre 


Students must complete a minimum of 21 credits 
including 6 credits of core courses and 15 credits of 
electives. Nine credits must be at the upper (300-400) 
level. All work must be completed with a grade of C or 
better. At least 15 hours of the minor must consist of 
courses not used to satisfy General Education Require- 
ments and at least nine hours must be credits earned 
at the university. 


1. Complete the following core: 


Credits 
GMAT 121: Technical: Broduction «05 se RIE cs cciesesecsnsaseses 3 
GMAT 220. -- History: of FRAO 555 iio ahs eictatsccseccicoedbasines 3 
2. Choose six credits from the following: 

Credits 
GMAT. 422», :, PTO ies tisce pss tish es pedis Sah Gag HiRsds ea cocnoesnjecsoesenstins 3 
CMAT 125... Theatre, Practicunty 2)aaii. sie, saceT Re. se dst iban 1-2 
CMAT 201 _—_ Elements of Voice and DICTION ..........c cece eeeeteeteeeteeeees 3 
CMAT 223 Makeup for Stage and Television .....4....:.cccceeseeeeseeteree 3 
CMAT 224... RCH xi ccnsnithorys cst eORih ds HINGES s  cnsvesescesetoesdios 3 
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3. Choose nine credits from the following: 


CMAT 319 
CMAT 320 
CMAT 321 
CMAT 323 
CMAT 324 
CMAT 325 
CMAT 326 
CMAT 327 
CMAT 328 
CMAT 329 
CMAT 392 
CMAT 424 
CMAT 456 
CMAT 490 
CMAT 492 


Advanced Theatre History ..........c.cccccccccsescssessescecsesseeees 3 
Environmental Themes in Theatre ..........cccccccceccsscecseses 3 
Advanced Technical Production .......c..c::..::cccceseserevessees 3 
COGEUTIO DOI bats cassie abihshornsn teste didanssescduensbetea dae 3 
SPU OTR Si PE AARG Be, how lodt Saelesumteds excencpast socdecatdonccs 3 
Oral intepretation: 3h Mk oS 3 
POE NOTION io ies loin he hs heinb lac ehedtick «commas: 3 
FIORE. UTOGUD 40.5 scaphags boosie dispose! Side hid cack cat 3 
Scene Design for Theatre and Television ..................... 3 
POTDR INN es ess otti he ironscasnttigveisel ts eakcurtee’ 3 
Special Topics in Theate .....0...c..ccescccecsscccscsceccoesceese.s 3 
Kae ees i) Bee eae eanpeniiaae Ad PN Lite MCA I Akt 5: J 3 
KSIBOPEN IN THRU ciicescnt tones beat ccnao ee eee 3 
Special Topics in Communication ...........ccccecscececsoceceees 3 
NESTE SIO isco cs se cash antess cesses scrcccisehe ec 1-3 


General Information 


Students who wish to use a communication arts 
course to satisfy the General Education Group |B re- 
quirements may select from the following list: 


CMAT 100 
CMAT 105 
CMAT 110 
CMAT 120 
CMAT 205 
CMAT 250 
CMAT 260 


Credits 
Fundamentals of Communication ........cccccccccccccseeec-- 3 
PISTON os scsiccssst ces clatter 3 
Introduction to Mass Media ...........cccccccccccsscsesecceceeccsee. 3 
introduction to: Theatre: oe eee eee ee 3 
Interpersonal Communication ............cccccceccccsesecesececeees 3 
Instructional Communication ...........ccccccccccecsececececeeeees. 3 


Transfer Students 


Transfer students majoring in communication arts 
must complete 15 semester hours in communication arts 
courses at Salisbury State University with minimum 
grades of C. 


Departmental Honors Program 


Students may complete an honors project at the 
invitation of the department. Interested students should 
contact their advisors or the department chairperson. 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Arts 
In Communication Arts 


The following is a sample sequence of courses for 
students majoring in communication arts. Students 
should consult regularly with their advisors when de- 
veloping their individual program plans and selecting 


courses. 
FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
CMAT 100 Fundamentals of Communication .......cccceccccseees---...... 3 
ENGL 101 = Principles of Composition ...0.0.......cccccssccoseeceseeeeeecccc, 3 
HIST 101 = World Civilization |... cciciceccescestetesseereseseesecl.. 3 
PHEC 106 = Personalized Health/Fitness ...........ccsccsccsdsesseecocececsesck. 3 
ALOUD AUR SRR i nn tperiicnseqsh oasaahss oped tnde els ch nhal doc 3 
15 
CMAT 120 Introduction to Theatre 
or 
CMAT 110 Introduction to Mass Communication ........................... 3 
ENGL 102 —— Principles of Literature oo... ccceeccscecasecceceseseseeses.se.. 3 
HIST 102 PORES CAVPRRPAMOI Bl scsobict bes thciisnerctvenrsstcliwtaiccubstln.«.”. 3 
GOUD IB: EXOCHIVG a. sanctions tages decssmtnssssth ised hte katie: 3 
Group IB BICC. sssiseiteeess Boies <artertoiodoesstceee tice 3 
15 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CMAT 110 Introduction to Mass Communication 
or 
CMAT 120 Introduction to Theatre .o..ccccccccccccccccsesececescsesececesceeees, 3 
CMAT XXX _ Track Core (121,131, 246, 205 oF 260) .....eccecicseccosesese. 3 
ENGL XXX Literature Elective ........ccicssccccccecsccecsecccecesseceseccccseeee, 3 
Minor/Genoral Elective, .....00::..0s.seseddeatbtecs.ocdue. eee. 3 
KAROUD THA ELOQUVG: inp sow eisistajenss cocivsryeatoces dee hha dvd 3-4 
15-16 





GCMAPE 200-9: Wineries iis siels. stacks oi eee 28k cokes Sebel signe bcceecs es: 3 
CMAT XXX Track Core (260, 319, 334, 315) oo... ccccecccscsscssecseecsen. 3 
or 
CMAT XXX _ Track Core/Elective ...c....cccccccccsscccctececccecsoccececececoccceeess 3 
ROWLEY EMO 5550 0a8os deck Rekeste ca dekbeseswkies secorecieccose, 3 
AGLI TNA UR CHIVG 5o) icss sta sicbds does sesiceeceteres cde cciicceeccoteas 3-4 
Minor/General Elective .............ccccclccccccececccccccccccecceeeee. 3 
15-16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CMAV Gy Wittk Bléctvee 3.05.63 hE. GN 6 
RI TIC) TCG oo ncn in pnd anatenncbechanceoccobint ludeeieiie 3 
wn ag, hein cl 3 1. gaia lao Nahe lhe ee an 3 
Minor/General Elective .............ccccccccdeccccecccccccccecceeeeecees 3 
15 
OMATE AMX: HACK EIOCHVG sii caiseisicsssaicercees doce eo ee oocceccll.coeccsceo. 3 
OUD WEY BIGCUVE itemise dicecestticiteccscssdelsfocel cdc 3 
Minor/General Electives ...........ccccccccccccccceccccceececeeseeccen, 6 
General Elective fae nea ea 3 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
CMAT XXX" Track BIOGHVS HF ENR ee 3 
Minor/General Elective ......cc.cecccccccecccccccccccceccecccececeeccce, 3 
GOOLE) BIB CTIOE i fies cove Arr fetiecsdetedseen ecco. 9 
15 
CMAT XXX Track Elective satis cieel ied ceecndtonc chock. le. 3 
General Electives i.) Dimi titisesie seis berks...) ce. 6 
Minor/General Electives .....:.cccccccccccseccsccescocecccoceecececece. 6 
15 
English 
Chair 


Professor Connie L. Richards, Ph.D.; American/Western American 
literature, American women writers of color 

Professors 

ere L. Dotterer, Ph.D.; 20th century British/American/Irish literature, 
ilm 

Thomas L. Erskine, Ph.D.; literature and film, Milton 

Darrell G. Hagar, Ph.D.; satire, 20th century British literature 

Gary M. Harrington, Ph.D.; modern American literature, drama, 
Shakespeare 

William C. Horne, Ph.D.; Restoration/18th century/wilderness literature 

Polly Stewart, Ph.D.; folklore, mythology 

Michael Waters, Ph.D.; American literature, creative writing 

James M. Welsh, Ph.D.; literature and film, drama, Shakespeare 

gine Wenke, Ph.D.; 19th/20th century American literature, creative 
writing 

Raymond A. Whall, Ph.D.; Victorian/modern British literature, poetry 

William F. Zak, Ph.D.; British romanticism, Shakespeare 

Associate Professors 

Elizabeth H. Curtin, D.A. (director, Writing Across the Curriculum); rhet- 
oric, composition 

Wavie Gibson, Ph.D.; composition theory, sociolinguistics, African- 
American literature 

John D. Kalb, Ph.D.; contemporary American/ethnic American literature 

Assistant Professors 


Judith E. Pike, Ph.D.; women writers, feminist theory, 19th century 
literature 


Lorrie Stoops Verplaetse, Ph.D.; English as a second language, 
linguistics 
Lecturer 


Ann R. Allen, M.A.; composition, Shakespeare, poetry, American literature 
Karen Rayne, M.A.; composition instruction and theory 
Kate J. Zak, M.A.; freshman English, short story, drama 


The Department of English offers programs lead- 
ing to the Bachelor of Arts in English, enhancing written 
communication skills, sharpening critical thinking skills, 
broadening knowledge of the power of language, refin- 
ing understanding of literature as art and cultivating 


knowledge in the critical approaches used to analyze 
literature. 


Various concentrations prepare students for careers 
and graduate study in law, editing, professional review- 
ing, advertising, public relations and journalism. The 
department’s teacher certification program prepares 
students for teaching English in secondary schools. Stu- 
dents who complete this program are certified to teach 
English in the state of Maryland and those states that 
have reciprocity agreements with Maryland. 


Major in English 
Liberal Arts Sequence 

Siudents may complete the liberal arts English 
major in one of seven ways: traditional major, literature 
concentration, creative writing concentration, film con- 
centration, folklore concentration, linguistics concentra- 
tion, or writing and rhetoric track. In the liberal arts se- 
quence, students must meet the following requirements: 


1. Complete English 101 and 102 with grades of C or 
better.” 

2. Maintain at least a C average in 30 semester hours 
of English beyond ENGL 102. 

3. Earn a passing grade in a 202 course in a foreign 
language or demonstrate the equivalent level of for- 
eign-language reading proficiency on a test admin- 
istered by the Department of Modern Languages (not 
required for the film or creative writing concentra- 
tions). 

4. Satisfy the requirements below for the traditional major 
or one of the concentrations or track. 

* all University students must earn a C or better in ENGL 101 and 102 to 


apply these toward graduation and to qualify for enrollment in other 
English courses 


Traditional Major 

The traditional English major allows students in 
counsel! with their advisors to design a program of study 
best suited to individual interests and career goals. Stu- 
dents must complete 15 of the program’s 30 hours in 
literature courses. At least.12 of the 15 hours in litera- 
ture courses must be at the 300/400 level with at least 
six of these hours at the 400 level. 

The department recommends that students major- 
ing in and planning graduate study in English distribute 
21 of the 30 required hours as follows: 


1. Complete six hours in two different genres. 

2. Take nine hours in three different literary period 
courses. 

3. Satisfy three hours in a course dealing with a particu- 
lar author. 

4. Select three hours in the study of language from the 
following courses: 


Credits 
ENGL 110 _ Introduction to the Study of Language ..........:::see0 3 
ENGL 439 Second Language ACquiSition ..........cccccsseseeereeetecsees 3 


Literature Concentration 

Students must complete at least 30 credit hours in 
English with 21 hours of literature courses distributed 
as follows: 


1. one classical literature (ENGL 207, 222, 313 or 450) 

2. one language course (ENGL 110, 431 or 433) 

3. one period course in American literature (ENGL 241, 
328, 329, 331, 332, 343*, 350, 426, 427, 428, 449, 
457, 458 or 459") 

4. one period course in British literature (ENGL 242, 
243, 343*, 414, 420, 421, 425, 459", 460 or 462) 
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5. one major author/genre course (ENGL 411, 412, 419 
or 453) 

6. one American literature survey course (ENGL 241, 
331 or 332) 

7. one British literature survey course (ENGL 242 or 
243) 


* counts as American or British depending on the authors studied 
Creative Writing Concentration 


The creative writing concentration requires the fol- 
lowing: 


1, Fifteen hours in creative writing, including the follow- 
ing core: 


Credits 
BRL 250 CFGREVE WIRING 0nd... .cccccescecovscoongisgddeggheh sanaheobsie cekacaas 3 
EFC TE... -PIGUON WOMGHON. 6.055. ces cdvsccsconiquspepteptevovcdensvocgettectoecin’ 3 
ENGL 312" = POGMY WVOFKSIOD oor occa ccarsensssenitetstacnailsr she langhene shoal 3 
ING, OG VIR COCR oon. sskicrscpccocccescarunntspesecpgatsctuaahevotestastcnnases 3 
ENGL XXX Repeat 311 or 312 of 340 oe eeetteeeeeens 3 


2. Plus 15 credit hours in literature, 12 at the 300/400 
level with six of these at the 400 level. 


Film Concentration : 
The film concentration has the following require- 
ments: 


1. Complete the following 15 hours of core: 


Credits 
ENGL 121 Introduction tO. Fil cx. é. scssis Livdealiansciderisctle.cocS ibe abents 3 
ENGL 321 PHITUTIISTOSY \-....: .. .snaciansoacde aeespasaeteand: tegibbenaoscdl pseub alos 3 
ENGL’322  Literattarecend Filt..c.. ces Alccés isc rdeestithd...codbeaee ements 3 
PR SOF. - FIT GOTNC ona sccgnec. cases! ditciGh Mattar cometh cocescaebdecetseves bt 3 
ENGEL 405 Major Film: Directors aise. sist dacagascseccedgyedennschththidoaahs 3 


2. Select 15 hours from the following, but including no 
more than six hours outside the English Department: 


Credits 
BNET: BOS SASH OP TIO PRIA iin. -apctescovsccvespecectecsUecccnesvacedoauvete dens’ 3 
ENGL 209° — Aspects of the Novel 5: .5.6c60.ck ste Raestene ae. tea 3 
EARL: 210: SHO GU erie Se ead ccs Aafiaseds copnttatsuel apmeatearst 3 
ENGL S00 «Studies inEngtieiy soi sch LA attics te venndeneers 3 
BNGL325- Studies merle. oA A... Bak a aie NG ere 3 
ENGLG27 Science Fiction i 2: ncR OR. An g,.nianese 3 
ENGL 329 _Literature of the American West ............ccccccsseeeseeeeeeees 3 
RM AED ~ AOI sirifida cinco clone oadvmcevosaccsensnghesnisuayegtheeroneiee tees 3 
BAVC. 4G3. - LETOPSry APAIV ING onc cosas cane chsucusian-spiocucdynadsMelabisistetteens 3 
ENGL 490 +... Topics in Gnghen eed. e ES aa hairiest 1-3 
AMST 205 = The American Experience .............:ccssecesseeereeereeeneesnsees 3 
AMST 315 Topics in American Studies .0...0.......ccccccesseenteeeeseseeees 3 
PHIL 300 Philosophy of Art and Beauty «0.0.0.0... eecceeeeeeseeeeeees 3 
CMAT 110 Introduction to Mass Media .0.......... ccc ccelesceesseeeseeeeeees 3 
GMAT 137. ; Television ProgUctony: 6.0 e eee isssscsnsosncsacoerees 3 
CMAT 230 Mass Media and Society ..0........ ccc ccceesseereceeeeeseenseees 3 
CMAT 331 Dramatic Writing for Radio and TV... ccecceeeeeees 3 
CMAT 400 Communication and Culture 00.0.2... ccc ceeeeeseeeeteees 3 


Folklore Concentration 
The folklore concentration requires 15 hours of 
electives in literature and the following core: 


Credits 
ENGL 110 _—_ Introduction to the Study of Language ...............sceses 3 
ENGL 222 | Word MYBIOIOGY? sce -osisvagivsnett etashunstaxt phoreciaiyss RauGvtocpades 3 
ENGL 223 _. Folkdore arid Fomite o, -ncsciscssexsstsecstonantind-r beni athens 3 
ENGL 433 Language and Culture .0..0..0.... ce eeesceeseceeeeeeeeseeseeenenes 3 


Linguistics Concentration 
The linguistics concentration requires 15 hours of 
English electives and the following core: 


Credits 
ENGL 110 Introduction to the Study of Language ................000. 3 
ENGL 431 A Survey of Modern English Grammar ............::cceces 3 
ENGL 439 Second Language ACQuiSition ............ ceseesseeeteceeeees 3 
ENGL'465. Research: in Composittony .2.2. 0... ciciesicocncsenccsessenonssetehs 3 
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Writing and Rhetoric Track 
The writing and rhetoric track requires the follow- 


ing: 
1. Complete the following 15 hours of core: 

Credits 
ENGL 353 = Writing for the Disciplines ...0.........ccccccscscsecescsesesereceseeve 3 
ENGL 371 = Advanced Composition .........cccccccsccsesscessesesessececececeseees 3 
ENGL 372 Business and Professional Writing ............c.cccccscesseseee. 3 
ENGL 373 = Technical Writing and Editing ...........c.ccccccecessessscsecesesee 3 
ENGL 470 History and Theory of Rhetoric ......c..ccccccccccececscesesesen 3 


2. Complete an additional 15 credits in one of the follow 
two ways: 
Complete Internship (ENGL 339) and 12 credits of 300/400-level litera- 


ture courses, with at least six hours at the 400 level. 
or 


Complete 15 credits of 300/400-level literature courses, with at least six 
hours at the 400 level. 


Teacher Certification 

The English education major requires 36 hours 
within the English Department and 39 credits outside 
the Department. Following are the required courses for 
Students majoring in English and seeking certification 
to teach English in the secondary schools (students 
should consult regularly with their advisors when de- 
veloping their individual program plans and selecting 
courses): 


Credits 
CMAT 250 _ Instructional Communication .........cccccccccccecesecececeececeees 3 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning .0........ccccccccscscsccessceececeseces 3 
EDUC 305. The School in Society wisiccisc.ccd.csccsssstisccecssccceocdvessdeccess 3 
EDUC 306 ‘Principles of Instruction: Research, 
Theory and Practiée 30.0.6cc ae 3 
EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation ..........ccccccccccceccecs-. 1 
EDUC 333 — English in the Secondary SChOOI ......cccccscscescsseeceoseceeees 3 
EDUC 409 Literature for Adolescents .0...0.......ccccccescscesscsecccececcoces 3 
EDUC 422 Foundations of Reading ...........cccccescsecessecesccseseccecececes 3 
EDUC 426 Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ................ 6 
EDUC 428 Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ................ 6 


EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar-Secondary Education ........ 2 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped Child 


in the Regular Classroom ..........csssssssssesesccecesssseeeeecseees 3 
ENGL 110 _ Introduction to the Study of Language ........cescccoseeseeee. 3 
ENGL 307 = African-American Literature .........ccccccccccscecccocoseess ce... 3 
or 
ENGL 309 Women in Literature ...............cccsesccocsscerconccesecsds.ccscc,.. 3 
or 
ENGL 328 American Indian Literature ..0.........ccccccscccseccesececesccs.... 3 
or 
ENGL 346 American Women Writers of Color .....cccccccccccosecescceces... 3 
or 
ENGL 448 Literature of the Third World ..0......cccccccccecccoscecseseeesecees. 3 
ENGL 449 Ethnic Literature in America ..........ccceccccceccecceceececeseeees.. < 
ENGL 419  SHAKCSPOAIC cig seis! deheenceeshvandehomsehbean cae bis: 3 
ENGL 46S — LALOFery Am elyete inisicicinissesipssts.oqssenesecselssconetibhs toecs.c- 3 
ENGL 465 Research in Composition ...........c.cccecsescesscesceceeeescesds.s.. 3 
BENGE 242 . Major Bish AU OLS | cicisccccnessccstcssecsubasedabecce s. 3 
or 
ENGL 243. .Mailor British AUtiore Il... -.csssererescuceancicer 3 
ENGL 331 American Literature: Beginning-1860 ...............0000000... 3 
or 
ENGL 332 American Literature: 1860-1945 ooo... ccccccccceccccese.... 3 
ENGL 431 Survey of Modern English Grammar .........0-cccccccce..0-.-.. 3 
ENGL 414 Elizabethan and Jacobean Literature.......................... 3 
or 
ENGL 420 Restoration and 18th Century Literature ...................... 3 
or 
ENGL 421 PROMI LCT io isc in seveers copes ceva ees ic. neck 3 
or 
ENGEL 425°. Victorian’Literatiire 3.2... BE AR... 3 
or 
ENGL459 Contemporary Literature ....0....lclcecccecccsecescsceseeesses 3 
ENGL 426 Colonial American Literature ............cccccccccecccecceoseesess, 3 
or 
ENGL 427 The American Renaissance .............cccccccccsecocescoeceeeeees. 3 
or 
ENGL 459 Contemporary Literature ..............cccceeeeseseeceseeeseseees 3 
ENN ANS = SEWN isis sisi ida Gass sesso aeseneretdRdckeacssonnssuness ine, Race aod 6 
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Minor in English 


Students must complete 15 credit hours in English 
beyond those used to fulfill General Education require- 
ments, with six of these 15 hours at the 300/400 level. A 
C average is required in courses for the minor. 

Students may not use courses to satisfy require- 
ments in both the minor and major programs of study in 
English. 


Minor in Business and Professional Writing 


Students must complete 15 credit hours in English 
beyond those used to fulfill General Education require- 
ments. At least nine of the credits used for the minor 
must be taken at SSU. A “C” average is required in 
courses for the minor. 


1. Complete the following core courses: 


Credits 
ENGL 353 — Writing for the Disciplines o.0........c.c.ccccccccccccccscceseccececees 3 
ENGL 371 = Advanced Composition ...........ccccccccscscesesesscescecseseeseeces 3 
ENGL 372 Business and Professional Writing .........cc..cececc0eeeeeese--. 3 
ENGL 373 Technical Writing and Editing, ...........ccccccscseesesesseseseseeces 3 
2. Choose one elective from among the following: 

Credits 
ENGL 339:::* Wntémshinr Sagres scr athe de ites ipa 3 
ENGL 470 _ History and Theory of Rhetoric c.c.ccccccccccccccccececcocteceese-. 3 
ENGL 490 Topic in English: Writing Instruction ..........:.ccc:e.cc0cc00..02. 3 


Minor in American Studies 


_The English and History departments offer an in- 
terdisciplinary minor in American studies that requires 
the following 18 credit hours with grades of C or better: 


1. Complete the following core courses: 


Credits 
ENGL 300 “Topics in American Studies .........cccc0...-.-.-0-.---0... 6 
HIST 412 Social and Cultural History of the U.S.1 ..........cc...0.-. aes | 
HIST 413 Social and Cultural History of the U.S. II ......ccccccccece- 3 


eS cross listed as HIST 375; may be taken twice under different course 
titles recorded with the registrar 


2. Select two of the following courses: 


Credits 
ENGL 426 Colonial American Literature ............................. 3 
ENGL 427 The American Renaissance ................................... 3 
ENGL 457 = American Novel | .......ceccclecccccssescesccecseesseeeeeeccecec. 3 
ENGL 458 American Novel |B. RE Ue ge Sn 3 


Students may not use courses to satisfy require- 
ments in both the minor in American studies and the 
major programs of study in English or in history. 


Minor in Women’s Studies/Gender Studies 


This minor consists of the following 18 credits, with 
distribution requirements directing students into courses 
from a minimum of four departments, with no more than 
six credits in one department: 


1. Select one course from each of the areas A-C, com- 
prising the nine-credit core: 


A. Theoretical Perspectives ore 
ENGL 301 Studies in English: Feminist TNEOTY iso. 3 
IDISHHIST 213 Introduction to Gender Studies... 3 
PHIL 316 Philosophy and Feminism Phat eres ac 3 
B. Historical and Cultural Perspectives 

HIST 377 Women in Early American History ........cce..... 3 
HIST 378 Women in Modern America hh A ae 3 
C. Social and Interpersonal Perspectives 

PSYC 334 Psychology of WOMEN ........cecccccccseceeeccc.. 3 
PSYC 336 Psychology of Men Phd Cho, des ee OF nl ae 3 


SOCI 216 SOcioloay OF GOMGOK 5: sasccistasspapcaienesessdtes cca ccsbaseetinniye 3 


2. Satisfy six additional credits from the list below or 
from the core. One of the courses may be Indepen- 
dent Study in the students’ major disciplines. At least 
one of the two courses must come from a depart- 
ment in which minor courses have not yet been taken. 


Credits 

ART 335 Wore tm Alkan iaescuedie a seeaena pees atk chose cesncosdccecenen 3 
ENGL 309 Women in Literature 2.0... eke ceeseseeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 3 
ENGL 325 Studies in Film: Women in Film 

ENGL 346 American Women Writers of Color ...........cccceecseeeeseees 3 
HIST 375 = Topics in American Studies ...............ccccecceeeseeeeseeeeeees 3 
PHIL 310 Studies in Philosophy: Feminism and Ethics ............... 3 
POSC 204 Topics in Political Science: Women in Politics ............. 3 
PSYC 325 Psychology of Sexuality ..........cccceceesecccteseeescseeeeerereeees 3 
BOG! G04. SURNAM SOCIO ack snp ccdhcecavapsashrsvesncncanansatbscussezen 3 


3. Complete the following interdisciplinary capstone 


course: 
Credits 
IDIS 485 = Women’s Studies/Gender Studies Interdisciplinary 
Capstone SOminal ss iciicied ici WED ofeedee te NI eis 3 


Transfer Students 


Transfer students majoring in English must com- 
plete 15 semester hours in English courses at Salisbury 
State University with minimum grades of C. 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Arts 
In English 


The following is a sample sequence of courses for 
students pursuing the traditional major in English. Stu- 
dents should consult regularly with their advisors when 
developing their individual program plans and selecting 
courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL 101 ~—— Principles of Composition ...............:ccccsesseeeseeseeneeeeeeeees 3 
HIST 101 VEIICD ONVVIIIUEITIG 2. ooo cicccccscseccascctrcnavscscdsccooctssugualeaeeees 3 
STORY IB CNG is 5 sececiioescaatepancecdpebtebdbacacs te sseeectuamneme 3 
Grown IHA BIOGHV6 5 BN io ist.,.,--ccbsattanss hose -Saohopiinaae 3-4 
Modern Language/General Elective ..............:eeeceeneees 3 
15-16 
ENGL 102 —— Principles of Literature ...........ccccccccccseseeseeeseeseeneesseneees 3 
HIST 102 Word Givi Zations cc caccsiscisecps sain opzatpbotgiss chs otecanve tages 3 
Group TB BISCHVE 5. ilies Ae en licodevedeccusettaa’ 3 
Group MTA EleCHVE ic icissicccc ccc cssesiecsscsecvssecsscossnscbipee 3-4 
Modern Language/General Elective .............ccceeceeeeeeees 3 
15-16 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BEV KX — PE RRSSICRIEUSVEROIG Csci5. 5 inn ecocsccsucuvesndivesssscssseeustetpate 3 
IN XXX. | Mabe oe iis, SOHN haleGoirane inks os, aanaeesozeae. 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ..............cccccccesesseseseseeeeeees 3 
Group 115 EISCtNS ii. Lk. GB ectecvn Aieotneaee 3 
Group NIB Blectiverii. 52.34.38. es GE, 3 
Modern Language/General Elective ..............ccsseeeeeeee 3 
18 
ENGL XXX:  “Britinh Survey :4;..c:.hvecssccsctevssbecoctgusseseecseactuveMavtere 3 
BINGAL, KXX  Bheetives assis hi cin bik AR wens 3 
CALCIO HEE BIG CHINO Senna iiepsksconss casnssesshuastinrous stacchompentivet 3 
CADE TING EIOCHIVID vege dhic0sn cchecentraigs uuth xsi op-svassPabanagbents 3 
Modern Language/General Elective ..............ssssceeseeeees 3 
15 

JUNIOR YEAR 

ENGL XXX = *American Literature ........ccccccccseccsesecscecseecsesecnesestarsees 3 
Ora NB Ble ess s5iprcdeices actitesh mpd titterdnen 3 
POCO saves cnceblconaasdticets skeibascarticethal seme onipedena de aall 6 
12 
ENGL XXX = *Major Author/Genre ........ccccccsscsesesessessesesesecssesnenenenenes 3 
0 GES OSEAN tinh 2h a ah gals ree nies Ne 3 
BWICUVOG -sciiccnsaisessichcoteseqspecedaslanmeesteaVeomttystonasatgycadBaans 9 
15 


Fulton School of Liberal Arts 


SENIOR YEAR 
ENGL KOO F -. MEeteee) UHROV AUIS 5... cts tein svedctrassvesteoontetidnece enajanrteasece 3 
ENGE XXK > BIOCHVO Pencarian AS cen ces 3 
NOCH VOG a5. 3. cities chico ihies ahora aibablristvecteutaen 9 
15 
ENGL XXX |. “American Survey. .....:...cseesscsseisvsssoresieceesebecenenenssstonabes 3 
AIO occ kchckhissic bast Rec eaoas ober date tendeil, vail 12 
15 


* see the categorizations listed under Literature Concentration require- 
ments, or the English Department, for a complete list of appropriate 
coursework 


History 


Chair 

Professor G. Ray Thompson, Ph.D.; ancient Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
Classical archaeology, local history 

Professor 

Robert A. Berry, Ph.D.; Russia/East European history 

K.-Peter Lade, Ph.D. (anthropology coordinator); anthropology 

William C. Merwin, Ed.D.; American history, historiography 

Associate Professors 

Gregory C. Ference, Ph.D.; Asia/East European history, Hapsburgs 

Timothy S. Miller, Ph.D.; Byzantine history 

Clara L. Small, Ph.D.; African-American history, colonial America 

Assistant Professors 

Richard Bowler, Ph.D.; German history, history of science and technology 

Sylvia D. Bradley, M.A. (University historian); English history, Maryland 
history 

James McCallops, Ph.D.; women’s history, gender studies 

Maarten L. Pereboom, Ph.D. (assistant dean, Fulton School); U.S. 
foreign relations/European international relations 

Sarah E. Sharbach, Ph.D.; 20th century U.S., Latin America 

Bart R. Talbert, Ph.D.; Civil War, 19th century America 

Jeanne E. Whitney, Ph.D.; colonial America, material culture, museum 
studies 

Instructor 

Joseph Gilbert, M.A.; environmental/American history 

Donald M. Whaley, M.A.; 19th century America, South, social/cultural 
history 

Lecturers 

Wayne Ackerson, M.A.; African history, archaeology 

Kevin E. Birch, M.A.; ancient history 

Dean J. Fafoutis, M.A.; diplomatic/1 9th century Anglo-American history 

Margaret Fisk Genvert, M.A.; 18th and 19th century European history 

George W. Gering Jr., M.A.; military history, colonial America 

Claudia Hannon, M.A.; 19th century America/ancient history 

Marianne B. Scarborough, M.A.; ancient Near East, Rome, classical 
archaeology, classical mythology 

Brian J. Starr, M.A.T.; U.S. history 


The Department of History offers a program lead- 
ing to the Bachelor of Arts in history. The department's 
objective is to develop a habit of inquiry enhancing stu- 
dents’ abilities to think critically and analytically, speak 
effectively and write coherently. 

The history major examines times and cultures 
other than our own while fostering a sense of the 
interconnectedness of our world. Furthermore, it offers 
a perspective of the issues of our lives and times and 
their significance in a personal, ethical, global and 
multicultural framework. Finally, the discipline provides 
a foundation upon which we can build and strengthen 
those qualities which make us human. 

The history curriculum is excellent preparation for 
careers that cross disciplinary lines and graduate pro- 
grams such as history, law, library science, museology 
and international affairs. History graduates may teach 
as well as work in local, state and federal government, 
tourism, publications, advertising, insurance, consult- 
ing and numerous areas of business. 

The History Department further administers the 
anthropology track in liberal studies. See page 96 for 
details. 
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Major in History 

Students must complete 33 credit hours in depart- 
mental courses with a minimum grade average of C. 
Fifteen of these hours must be at the 300/400 level. 
Additionally, students must complete six hours from two 
social sciences other than history and four satisfactory 
research papers. Graduate school candidates are en- 
couraged to develop a reading proficiency in at least 


one foreign language. Course requirements include the 
following: 


1. Complete five core courses: 


Credits 
HIST 101 Wr CIVINZATIONG 52... conscpscthescToscncevscmssitevelivs ded cites 3 
HIST 102 World Civiltatione icf. > carne) Ver to amen 3 
HIST 201 Pilstory Of the UST acti telco oe tee 2 3 
HIST 202 Pastry OF the US. saciisreccscti cic atics eee, 3 
HIST 330 Proseminar in HIStory ........0i25....cccscsccssssecessscesessosseveeees 3 
2. Choose three hours from the following courses: 

Credits 
HIST 318 History of the Ancient Near East ........c.ccccecccscsccsesesessee. 3 
HIST 332 National History Of M@XiCO ..........ccceccesesesecseececssceececesees 3 
HIST 333 TEP POW G cscactsscsssrtlavchocccp ape ietee ae 3 
HIST 334 Latin American Institutions ...........c:cccscssesssssescocscececeees 3 
HIST 340 History of Africa to 1870 uo... ccccescsccsscasscsssscecessesceseee. 3 
HIST 341 History of Africa: 1870 to present .........eccceccsecsesesececeses 3 
HIST 350 The Middle East to 1800 ................ceccccssccstiscssebeceseceee. 3 
HIST 355 The Middle East Since 1800 o.oo... ccesscessecescececececeees 3 
HIST 362 Chifiese CIVINZAWOM oo... c cc ccissccccecccltctaec., 3 
HIST 363 JAPANESE CiviiZAtION 2.0.0.2. .ccecckecccesschecssnces cece ccs 3 
HIST 364 i fg2 > LEP Ok Pa Oca hot Nee RR 3 
HIST 377 Women in Early American History .........cceseccecesscseeseee. 3 
HIST 378 Women in Modern America ..........cccscsseseccssececeecccoceees. 3 
HIST 379 Women and Family in Europe and the United States ... 3 
HIST 387 Racism and Discrimination ..........cccccccscesesessscsceceesceceees 3 
HIST 388 Civil Rights in American History ..........cccccscscccscseceseeses. 3 
HIST 395 Material Culture Studies in American History ............... 3 
HIST 412 Social and Cultural History of the U.S. 1 ......0.0.000.0....... 3 
HIST 413 Social and Cultural History of the U.S. Il ...................... 3 
HIST 423 VSO FRUSOIA Te, on. sesctesedsticse ce 3 
HIST 424 Modem: Russia ii 5 2 siisi nce i 3 
HIST 430  RORENIGS HLPNBIONY 1.5 2:...i cts tare 3 
HIST 440 Minority Groups in U.S. History .o.....ccccccccececcceccocececos. 3 
HIST 445 African-American History ...........ccccccescsssseseseeeeceeeecess-, 3 
HIST 446 Readings in African-American History .........0...ccccccc0000-. 3 
HIST 460 History of China Since 1800 000... ccececccecsececeeceeeees-.--.. 3 
HIST 474 History of Ancient Egypt .............cccccccscescsceseceessececesse-. 3 
HIST 490 “Studies in History ...502.0io.....ccce ee 3 


* upon approval of chair 


3. Satisfy 15 hours of 300/400-level electives in history. 

4. Select six hours from two social science disciplines 
other than history, including one of the following 
courses: 


Credits 
ECON 211 = Micro-Economic Principles ..........c.cccccccceccseceeesccesec..... 3 
or 
ECON 212 Macro-Economic Principles ...........ccccccesesceseseoeseses..-..... 3 
GEOG 100 _ Introduction to Human Geography ..0....ecececceccececsceseosees 3 
or 
GEOG 300 Research and Writing ........0.c.cecescsessseecseseseececeeeecececen. 3 
POSC 101 Introduction to Politics & Government.......................... 3 
SOCI 101 Introduction to SOCIOIOGY ..........c.cccesccesceesesseceseeseeeseee.e.. 3 
or 
ANTH 212 Cultural Anthropology ...........cccccscesocseeesseeesecececeececeesce. 3 


Teacher Certification 

Students seeking certification to teach history in 
secondary schools must complete the education 
courses listed below. For certificates to teach in other 
social science areas, students should consult with a 
History Department advisor. 


Credits 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning .........ccccccceccccescescececseseceseses 3 
EDUC 305 — THE-SCHOO! In SOGGY .....cciccssecsecsocesovsscacdeseesesecdsvace.., 3 





EDUC 306 Principles of instruction: Research, 


TD TOOU BOG TOGUCD sian 5h occur hclyi bnete. cigfaaienestvnec) cacesesee: 3 
EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation ..........ccccccccccccecseeees 1 
EDUC 334 = Social Studies in the Secondary School ..............0.0000.. 3 
EDUC 422 Foundations of Reading ..0.........ccccccccsccesccscsscscecsesseees 3 
EDUC 426 Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ................ 6 
EDUC 428 _ Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ................ 6 


EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar-Secondary Education ........ 3 
EDUC 467 = Educating the Mildly Handicapped Child 

in the Regular Classroom .......:..c:.ccccscsscscecesescescececeeeee. 3 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication ............ccccccecccecceseseseeececee. 3 


Minor in History 


The history minor allows students in other fields to 
gain a broad base in the humanities and social sciences 
and thus enhance their ability to reach higher levels of 
achievement in their own professional specialization. 
Additional information about this minor is available in 
the department. 

The requirements include the following: 


1. Complete 15 credit hours of history beyond the 
courses used to fulfill General Education require- 
ments, including: 


Credits 
HIST 201 HIStory CRINGE UIS HEA aM ee al 3 
HIST 202 History-of the U:Silly isin itis wotieriehwitei lei. 3 


2. Satisfy six hours at the upper (300/400) level. 
3. Maintain at least a C average in all courses used for 
the minor. 


Minor in American Studies 


The minor in American Studies is an interdiscipli- 
nary study of history and English. It consists of a mini- 
mum of 18 credit hours which must be completed with 
grades of C or better, including the following: 


1. Complete the following core: 7 
Credits 


HIST 412 Social and Cultural History of the U.S. .....ccccccccccccce-.-. 3 
HIST 413 Social and Cultural History of the U.S. Il...................... 3 
HIST 375 “Topics in American Studies ............ccccccececcecececeee---.. 6 


* cross listed as ENGL 300; may be taken twice under different course 
titles recorded with the registrar 


2. Select two of the following courses: 


Credits 
ENGL 426 ~— Colonial American Literature 


ENGL 427 The American Renaissance ..........c-c.c.00-.---00-0.0.... 3 
ENGL457 American Novel | 
ENGL 458 American Novel II 


Courses used to satisfy requirements for the minor 
cannot be used to satisfy requirements for the major. 
Further information regarding American studies may be 
obtained from either the History or English departments. 


Minor in Anthropology 


Students must complete 18 semester hours in an- 
thropology and related disciplines with grades of C or 
better. At least 15 hours of work in the minor must be in 
courses not applied toward General Education require- 
ments. The minor requires the following coursework: 


1. Complete 12 hours from the following core: 


Credits 
ANTH 212 = Cultural Anthropology .0..0......c.scsssscsesecosceccocsecesseccccce 3 
ANTH 215 Primitive Religion .........:.cssccccssecssessesssosseeeescocecsccscs.... 3 
ANTH 250 = Archaeology of Ancient Societies ............................. 3 
ANTH 350 — Physical Anthropology 0...0.....cccccscsescsesseseeeeceosececc.. 3 
ANTH 355 = North American Indian ...0......c.cccccecsesoseseseececcececccn. 3 
ANTH 450 = Comparative Cultures o.oo... ecccssccsceseeccceeececesescecsec.n. 3 
ANTH 459 = Seminar in Anthropology .........ccsseccccceseseceeescesceccc 3 


2. Select six hours from collateral areas, including the 


following courses: 


Credits 
BIOL 105 Biology and Socletyi viaccess 7... nccorddedaduase 3 
or 
BIOL 225 BOON Sie SE GRR 4 
ENGL110 _ Introduction to the Study of Language .....................4. 3 
GEOG 105 Introduction to Physical Geography ...................0.00 4 
or 
GEOG 202 Cultural Geography .................ccceeesscescesserscctereeseeecees 3 
HIST 300 Historic Archaeology of Maryland’s Eastern Shore .... 3 
HIST 319 ROMAN TIBUOEY: «. ocesksttansiateesscdeschin ae eucnaek Cae 3 
HIST 370 Greek History ...ixcici aie hee Re 3 
HIST 395 Material Culture Studies in American History ............. 3 
HIST 472 *Studies in Classical Archaeology .................ccccceeeeees 3 
or 
HIST 474 History of Ancient Eqvnt.....jaxeits s2ue..........URi. 2k 3 
HIST 480 Museum Studies a. 3.08 atin Sate ae. 3 


* may be taken twice under different course titles 


Minor in Women’s Studies/Gender Studies 


This minor consists of the following 18 credits, with 
distribution requirements directing students into courses 
from a minimum of four departments, with no more than 
six credits in one department: 


1. Select one course from each of the areas A-C, com- 
prising the nine-credit core: 


Credits 
A. Theoretical Perspectives 
ENGL 301 Studies in English: Feminist Theory ...............0000 3 
IDIS/HIST 213 Introduction to Gender Studies ..............cccseseteeeeeees 3 
PHIL 316 Philosophy and Feminism ............:ccsccesseccessseseeneneees 3 
B. Historical and Cultural Perspectives 
HIST 377 Women in Early American History .........0...cccsecceeeeeees 3 
HIST 378 Women in Modern Americal ...........cccesecessesecerseerseeees 3 
C. Social and Interpersonal Perspectives 
PSYC 334 POY CIRO Ol WUONTROND oc oec cic tir 8’. talatescsececenassctetepekees 3 
PSYC 336 PSYCHOIOGY. OF MON |i. Ce cud cedtbaabeds 3 
SOC]! 216 SOCIOIOGY Of GENE! oo... cece elceesseeeeseeesteeteeeesaees 3 


2. Satisfy six additional credits from the list below or 
from the core. One of the courses may be Indepen- 
dent Study in the students’ major disciplines. At least 
one of the two courses must come from a depart- 
ment in which minor courses have not yet been taken. 


Credits 
ART 335 WOmMen iN Alt 5.000% Si eee E EL ORME Rates 3 
ENGL 309 Women in Literature ......c......cccccscccscveccscsenssescesneseateatenee 3 
ENGL 325 Studies in Film: Women in Film ..........cccccccccesseeceseeseeees 3 
ENGL 346 American Women Writers of Color ...........:sesccccesseeeeess 3 
HIST 375 — Topics in American Studies ..0........cccccccsssessesseesesesseeeeees 3 
PHIL 310 Studies in Philosophy: Feminism and Ethics ............... 3 
POSC 204 Topics in Political Science: Women in Politics ............. 3 
PSYC 325 Psychology of Sexuality .............:cccicceseeceseesecsesseseees 3 
SOCI 301 Studies in SOCIOIOgY «0.0... cee ceeccetessssseeeseseeseeescaseboees 3 


3. Complete the following interdisciplinary capstone 


course: 

Credits 

IDIS 485 Women’s Studies/Gender Studies Interdisciplinary 
CRDSIONG SENTIUIAM <..05,th:-desc ders denncameceranchohsapepteGeoovene 3 


General Information 


Students interested in more detailed information 
regarding either a major or a minor in history should 
obtain a copy of A Guide for Students Majoring or Mi- 
noring in History at Salisbury State University from the 
department. 

Challenge exams for introductory history courses 
are available to students who qualify. See the History 
Department. Students may not use courses to satisfy 
requirements both in the minor and in the major. 


Fulton School of Liberal Arts 


All students are encouraged to use the rich re- 
sources of the Research Center for Delmarva History & 
Culture, which enables intensive study in local history, 
family history, archaeology and folklore. 

The History Department sponsors an active his- 
tory social club which undertakes educational trips to 
historic sites and takes part in numerous collegial ac- 
tivities on campus. 


Transfer Students 


Transfer students majoring in history must com- 
plete a minimum of 15 semester hours with a C aver- 
age in history at Salisbury State University. 


Departmental Honors Program 


The History Department sponsors two international 
honor societies for students majoring in history. Phi Al- 
pha Theta is the international honor society in history 
and Pi Gamma Mu is the international honor society in 
the social sciences. Initiations into these honor societ- 
ies are typically held each spring. Information regard- 
ing the qualifications for membership are available in 
the History Department. 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Arts in History 


The following is a sample sequence of courses for 
students majoring in history. Students should consult 
regularly with their advisors when developing their indi- 
vidual program plans and selecting courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL 101 —_— Principles of COMPOSITION «0.00... eecesseeeeeneeeeseeneetseeees 3 
HIST 101 WOKE KVR RAINS 5005205. ndedes testis ttedsencecvysnscacceeten deaswas 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ...............ccceesececsenseeeeees 3 
*Social Science Requirement ................cceteceeceseceeeeneees 3 
Gf OU HEA Feb CUIVO iascsceky such vs lesieds orsdbayccwe sass tne ccesatisa 3-4 
15-16 
ENGL 102 _ —_— Principles of Literature .........ccccc ce ccecesesesseeeesetsecees 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations: 5) fii aah acess AGE 3 
Social Science RequireMent ........:.c cess seseeeeeceeeees 3 
Group MA BIR CUIVG: \ fisii sit. sasadiaiitncadecheosesposmghacsinsas 3-4 
12-13 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

HIST 201 History of the United States 00.0... peeseeesecettectecesseene 3 
HIST 330 Prosormiinar i History co...) cii il Tab coil ale. 3 
PSYC.101 General Psychology, .....+si0s-sesessoponsyssesronssonendnsesbedgesunnss 3 
Grud HIB BARGIVO naisss.scrscccerorcasecsssMtVicceosssedhctsnsancdon ces 3 
GONSPEP EICHVG oi 6 eh T  ERTIA Ai icessenese 3 
15 
HIST 202 History of the United States 0.0.0... cccceseseeseseeeeseeees 3 
EIWIL XXX "| LiPOrAVUTS EIOCUVE J.rsccccscccshssecsocarcoccossgsssacanssedaadebWile dans 3 
HIST XXX  300/400-Level Elective oo... cece ccc cceeeessseneeeeeners 3 
Group |B SlecHve:.is..5. fae Ee 3 
Gran MIC EMGHVG sd... flaiihes ove: ses acdsee bis .cageainbes 3 
15 

JUNIOR YEAR 
HIST XXX  300/400-Level Elective oo... cece eccseeseeeseeeseerseenerenees 3 
COONS ETO OTIVD is. ctprcetneinosadtesbartcetadnioniutebianet Ldisehades 3 
CSOTIOTEL CPOGIVRS SitasecacsccacsachtsSéprapesvenatssiceebtapoatsaretcers 9 
15 
HIST XXX  300/400-Level Electives 0.0... ccc ceeeeseeeeesseeaeeeeseeees 6 
GONOral ElOCUVOG i osies cscs yaee<cbecs shed eaves ertinesin usp trosudensetess 9 
15 

SENIOR YEAR 
HIST XXX  300/400-Level Electives 2.02... eee iceeeseeeeeeenerseeees 6 
Gerteral ElCCHVES LNs ki RTA ata deve 9 
15 
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HIST XXX 300/400-Level Elective .........ccccscccecccseccscseccceceocecsceseeee 3 
COTE EIDCUVOS Lene ee 13 
16 


* specific courses are listed on major check sheet 
NOTE: All students must complete a minimum of 30 hours at the 300/ 
400 level with grades of C or better. 


Interdisciplinary Studies 


In the liberal arts tradition and to facilitate the inte- 
gration of curriculum, the University offers courses in 
interdisciplinary studies. These courses, described in 
the “Courses” section of this catalogue under “Interdis- 
ciplinary Studies,” are taught by a variety of departments 
and may be used, upon approval of advisors, within 
many of the programs of the University. 


Liberal Studies 


Coordinator 
Erika Forsythe, M.A.; academic advising 


The Department of Liberal Studies offers programs 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 
The major accommodates students who wish to develop 
programs of study in two or more disciplines or create a 
major in an area of study not offered by any traditional 
major at SSU. 


Major in Liberal Studies 


Students must complete a minimum of 30 semes- 
ter hours in 300/400-level courses from an approved 
program with grades of C or better; a minimum of 15 
hours of upper-division work with C or better grades 
must be completed at Salisbury State University. No 
more than 18 semester hours of upper-division courses 
completed prior to declaring liberal studies as a major 
may be credited toward the maior. 

To guarantee that coursework satisfies the require- 
ments of the liberal studies program, students must fol- 
low the procedure for program approval outlined under 
General Information. 


Anthropology Track 

Students majoring in liberal studies may choose a 
program in anthropology, administered by the History 
Department, offering subdisciplines in prehistory/archae- 
ology, cultural anthropology, linguistic anthropology and 
physical anthropology. Anthropology examines empiri- 
cal evidence for human evolution; the diversity of cul- 
tures, especially in small-scale societies; the relation- 
ship between language and culture; and the accumu- 
lated archaeological record of prehistoric and early his- 
toric societies. Career opportunities include artifact res- 
toration or cataloguing, commercial archaeology, his- 
torical archaeology, salvage archaeology or underwa- 
ter archaeology. 

Students interested in the liberal studies anthro- 
pology track should consult with the coordinator of an- 
thropology. Requirements for the track include the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Complete a minimum of 39 semester hours with at 
least 30 hours in approved 300/400-level courses with 
grades of C or better. 

2. Complete the following core courses: 





Credits 
ANTH 212 Cultural Anthropology .............ccccceeecsscscseneseeeneesceceteeees 3 
ANTH 215 © Primitive PROUIGION 201, icc eecccesceccccseccreccecsesess. 3 
ANTH 250 = Archaeology of Ancient Societies ...........0..ccccceeeeeeeeeee 3 
ANTH 350 _—— Physical Anthropology ............ccccccecccscsssesceesececesseeseeeeees 3 
ANTH 355 ~—— North American Indian ............c.cccccccseccscsssecesscsesseseceeees 3 
ANTH 450 Comparative Cultures .0..........ccccccccssscecssecsscsteseeseesveces 3 
ANTH 459 = Seminar in Anthropology ...........0.cccccccccscccsesesesesceeeceees 3 


Additional courses may be drawn from anthropol- 
ogy and collateral areas including the following: 


Credits 
ANTH 300 = *Studies in Anthropology .......c.cccccccccsssscsescessesseceseseceeees 3 
ANTH 400 Individual Directed Study o0......0.0c.cccccccccccccsesceseseseeesees 3 
HIST 300 Historic Archaeology of Maryland’s Eastern Shore ...... 3 
HIST 319 Cn 0 Ge a Nan tain aaa 3 
HIST 370 (Greek FisORL IS OAS MMe Eo sescckscidiecceece. 3 
HIST 395 Material Culture Studies in American History ............... 3 
HIST 472 “Studies in Classical Archaeology ...............ccccccceceseesee- 3 
HIST 474 PUDUOEY ON PUM DOTMEIIVIN 5 cocs seccdesecctasscessncscensseseosececcecsess 3 
HIST 480 ey ST a a 3 


* may be taken twice under different subtitles 


General Information 


Students wishing to major in liberal studies should 
contact an advisor in the department to discuss and 
develop a program proposal, which will describe the 
Students’ goals and related course selections and se- 
quencing, distributing the 30 required upper-division 
semester hours across two or more primary disciplines 
(unless the students are following pre-approved, estab- 
lished tracks within the liberal studies major). Propos- 
als should also incorporate any non-exempted lower- 
division prerequisites to the courses chosen from the 
primary disciplines. 

Programs are approved by designated represen- 
tatives from the chosen disciplines and by the liberal 
Studies chair. Any deviation from programs must be 
approved in writing by the chair of liberal studies. 

__ Upper-division courses (300/400 level) completed 
prior to receiving program approval may or may not be 
used for liberal studies, and no more than 18 such hours 
may be credited toward a liberal studies major. 


Modern Languages 


And Intercultural Studies 


Chair 


Associate Professor Arlene F. White, Ed.D.; French culture and civilization 
Professor 


Keith H. Brower, Ph.D.; Spanish and Latin American literature 
Associate Professor 


Gerald R. St. Martin, Ph.D.; 19th century French literature 
Assistant Professor 


Brian N. Stiegler, Ph.D.; Latin American literature 
Lecturer 


Klaudia Thompson, M.A.; German language and culture 


The Department of Modern Languages and Inter- 
cultural Studies offers the Bachelor of Arts in French 
and Spanish as well as minors in French, Spanish and 
German. Course offerings also include Russian, Latin 
(through intercultural studies) and various intercultural/ 
literature in translation topics. The department's mis- 
sion is to foster students’ abilities to think Critically and 
to communicate intelligently and creatively in their na- 
tive as well as in a foreign language. It promotes the 
study of language and culture to provide a sense of 
perspective and a better understanding of the world at 
large today. 


Many foreign language majors prepare for a ca- 


reer in education, but the ability to speak in a second 
language is beneficial in any career emphasizing the 
global nature of our world, such as international busi- 
ness, media, journalism, government, social work, tour- 
ism and others. The major also prepares students for 
graduate work in literature, area and international studies. 


Major in French or Spanish 


A major in French.or Spanish consists of 36 credit 
hours distributed as follows: 


1. Complete at least 27 credit hours in the language 
above the elementary level, including at least six 
credit hours at the 400 level. 

. Survey of Literature courses (FREN/SPAN 350, 351). 

. Earn a grade of C or better in ENGL 110. 

. Earn grades of C or better in major courses. 

. Demonstrate oral and written proficiency through a 
standardized test and oral interview. 


The language major may be combined with study 
in other areas to enhance career opportunities. The 
department will advise students in planning an academic 
program to meet individual interests and career objec- 
tives. It is especially recommended that those planning 
careers in education and in government service study a 
second foreign language. 

All language major students are encouraged to plan 
one semester of study at an institution in a country in 
which the target language is spoken to improve their 
speaking ability and learn about the culture first-hand. 
Credits earned through study abroad may be applied 
toward the major. A language major planning to enter a 
field such as business, education, social work, etc. 
should seek advisement from the department. 


or & W PO 


Teacher Certification 

Language students seeking certification to teach- 
ing French/Spanish in secondary schools must fulfill the 
following requirements in addition to the requirements 
for the major: 


Credits 

EDUC 300 Development and Learning ..............sscssesseeseseeereneeeees 3 

BEERS GOD FTIS SCHOO! WT OOCHONY oi. oo acecceosapesonnaascessbeovocanseghevbenbesal 3 
EDUC 306 _— Principles of Instruction: Research, 

TROOLY GIG PIACICS oo... nscassnaterssnthiseteloo ss gurarceneet 3 

EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation ..............cseseeseeeens 1 

EDUC 337 __ Foreign Language in the Secondary School ............... 3 

EDUC 426 Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ..............+. 6 

EDUC 428 Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ................ 6 


EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar-Secondary Education ........ 3 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped Child 
WETS FOQUIS CHAGSEIOOIN) .cc0scesooeessctearegesesentensens carnanstinss 3 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication ............ccccecceseeeeeeneeeeeee 3 
Throughout their academic career, students have 
the opportunity to volunteer or tutor in local schools. 


Minor in French, German or Spanish 


Requirements for a minor in either French, Ger- 
man or Spanish consist of the following: 


1. Complete at least 18 credit hours in the language, 
including FREN/SPAN/GERM 310, 312. 

2. Earn grades of C or better in language courses taken 
toward the minor. 

3. Atleast 15 hours of the minor must consist of courses 
not used to satisfy General Education requirements. 

4.A maximum of nine credit hours of transfer credit may 
be applied toward the minor. 
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Intercultural Studies/Literature in Translation 


The department offers courses in intercultural stud- 
ies which are taught in English and satisfy General Edu- 
cation IB requirements. They offer students the experi- 
ence of a direct encounter with or a close-up exposure 
to a culture other than their own. Through these courses, 
students are able to view their own cultural values in a 
more universal context: 


Credits 
BADE 2At- aT FLONGH.POOIIG «5.00. +-sarecasbyeccpensp ntpvarisedassopntechons 3 
RAE: 2D © LETIG ASOFITIAN F COONS 0... .seiesenneaenscncsnsechpndnstsddketevadresastens 3 
MDFL 246 =The Russian People ............c ee ececccssneereecenseneees 3 
MDFL 248 _— Studies in Contemporary Cultures 0.0.0.0... eee 3 


The department also offers several literature 
courses taught in English which satisfy General Educa- 
tion IA requirements. Through these courses, students 
are able to view another culture as it is reflected through 
its literature and will come to appreciate the humanistic 
value of literature: 


Credits 
FREN 305 = Short Fiction in Translation ............0......ccccccceseeeeeeenereeees 3 
FREN 350 ___—‘ The Rise and Fall of Sensuality .....0........00 cece 3 
FREN 351 Literature of Protest ... icvccxic neil... dh ed 3 
GERM:350 German Short Stories ..2:....c.cciiiicaidisc ce llllacscbasene 3 
MDFL 300 = Studies in French Literature in Translation.................... 3 
MDFL 302 Comparative Literature ......... ieee ec ceeeecseteeeeeeees 3 
SPAN 350 ‘The Rebel in Spanish Literature 2.0.0.0... eee eceeeeeeee 3 
SPAN:351 ©The. Splintored IMage...:...........cccccccoossodeecersseseccessoasennes 3 


Testing Policy 

The Department of Modern Languages and Inter- 
cultural Studies awards and recognizes credit through 
examination in French, German and Spanish. Any stu- 
dent officially enrolled at Salisbury State University may 
be granted credits through any approved examinations 
(placement, advanced placement, challenge, CLEP). 
Only nine test credits per language may be applied to 
either a minor or a niajor in that language. No credits 
will be awarded for 101 language courses under any 
circumstances, nor will credits be awarded for any type 
of exam for a course below the student's established 
level of proficiency. 

Prior to receiving University academic credit, na- 
tive speakers and other students may acquire credit for 
language skills through examination by demonstrating 
achievement on approved examinations administered 
by the Admissions Office (CLEP). 

Native speakers of the language in question are 
eligible to receive credit, through the departmental chal- 
lenge examination, only for courses in content areas, 
not for courses in development of language skills. Non- 
native students who continue their language study at 
Salisbury State University after having begun in high 
school, demonstrate achievement on the placement 
tests provided by the Department of Modern Languages 
and Intercultural Studies, and complete an appropriate 
course with a C or better may qualify for University credit. 

Placement tests are given the first two days of 
classes each semester. Students are eligible to take 
placement tests only during the first semester in which 
they are enrolled in a particular language. Students who 
demonstrate advanced standing through the placement 
test will be eligible for University credit as follows: 


Placement Credits 
WRSTTNSTAS (201)... fd RA RARE SR 3 for level 102 
UFROFTHOCIAIS (BOP). a.iiseitheoessess\onedescocostecstsveasbsso sees 6 for 102 and 201 
Advanced (300 level) ............::sceeceeeeseeees 9 for levels 102, 201 and 202 
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Transfer Students 


Transfer foreign language students must complete 
15 semester hours in major courses at Salisbury State 
University with minimum grades of C. 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Arts in French 


The following is a sample sequence of courses for 
Students majoring in French. Students should consult 
regularly with their advisors when developing their indi- 
vidual program plans and selecting courses. Students 
majoring in Spanish, attempting a language minor or 
combining their language study with specialization in 
another area should see the department for a checklist 
of requirements for their individual program. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL 101 — Principles of Composition ........c.cccccccssescsoseseseesesesescesese. 3 
HIST 101 World \Civilizatione 30.005 Rae SRS 3 
FREN 201 — Intermediate French o........csccsccccteccseccsesscteecesessecssecssesces 3 
Group 1B Elective: .::;..0:3s.cciecs0 atic peta setae, 3 
Group MA BlsctiVe iio iidscivcdins dickens tues. 3-4 
15-16 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature ..0........c.cccccecccccsesesecescscececceeeeeea. 3 
HIST 102 World. Civilizations: ...i iar it Rh dadek,.. LEE Hae. 3 
FREN 202 Intermediate and Applied French ......ccccccccccssoseseseecscee.. 3 
Group iB Elective yay )i nian. ce ea eas 3 
Group IIA Elective .....ccccccsccscccssesscsssestscseesececesecess 3-4 
15-16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FREN 312 French Conversation ............:..csssscetoclesecesectisedlascaceast, 3 
PHEC 106 = Personalized Health/Fitness ..........ccccccccecesecceeeeeeses...., 3 
Second Foreign Language 104 o.....cecccccccccsccescesececeeee. 3 
Group lB Elective Wiit...2)060 es, GB 3 
Group HIB Blective iiss... cc dssesscon Deas besos 50. 3 
15 
FREN 310 — French Grammar and Composition ....-..cccccccccc0000--.-.... 3 
Second Foreign Language 102 .0...ceclecccecsecececeseccoceseees 3 
Group. HB Elective ce! iss ooc.s2ds eee, To oh el cl 3 
(PROUD TIES ENO CVO a5. anise teat ae ties oo 3 
EEMICMVES poss sin spon cvebbosatol opti catssengivcpsin lie eR ia 3 
15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ENGL 110 —_ Introduction to the Study of Language s.ecsecccccccccossssesee. 3 
FREN 316 — French Culture and Civilization | o...cceccccceesecoccececcescce... 3 
FREN SSO French Liferature sili isc ecc ee 3 
FREN 402 Advanced Conversation ..0........cccccscscccsseseccecseeeeeeeccce.n. 3 
Second Foreign Language 204 ....c..ccccccsescsccsecseeceeeeseses 3 
15 
FREN 317 ~— French Culture and Civilization I o....ecccccecsceceoess-----..... 3 
FREN 303 Reading Skills and Strategies .......ccccecesesscscescecececess--.. 3 
PREN S61: Fremeh Literature sissies: okeccsceay cratsenrae Wark secdlec:.. 3 
Second Foreign Language 202 o0......ccccsessecescesseceeesseses 3 
ESIQOUVG 5. ikesitesticsidvin Osctawtivacacrele tuscan 3 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
FREN 401 Advanced Composition and Morphology ........c:0sccc00e0. 3 
Second Foreign Language ........ccccccsescecesecssseseesececesee. 3 
EIOGUIVOS it. RSA AN he. SA aa eee 9 
15 
FREN 325 Culture Through Literature .0.0.0...cs.ccsceccessesceoseeececseses.... 3 
Second Foreign Language ..........ccscscesssssssesscsseccesecee. 3 
EIOCHIVOGS «i. cds, ieee ce tee 9 
15 
Music 
Chair 
Associate Professor Richard Johnson, D.M.A.; instrumental music: 
conducting 
Professor 


Thomas Elliot, D.M.A.: orchestra 





Associate Professors 

Linda Cockey, D.M.A.; piano, music history 

Ray Zeigler Jr., D.Ed.; electronic music, music appreciation 
Assistant Professor 


Jerry Tabor, D.M.A.; composition, electronic music, contemporary music 
Michael Weber, D.M.A.; choral music 


The Department of Music offers a program leading 
to the Bachelor of Arts in music, engaging students in a 
comprehensive study of music within a traditional lib- 
eral arts curriculum. The department is dedicated to 
helping students develop excellence in performance and 
in the classroom; prepare comprehensively as musi- 
cians/teachers; understand music in a historical, theo- 
retical and aesthetic context; communicate effectively; 
and demonstrate cognitive, psychomotor skills and aes- 
thetic understanding related to music. The program is a 
foundation for specialized study in music and helps stu- 
dents pursue musical interests that go beyond their aca- 
demic life. Within the program, students may concen- 
trate in performance, arts administration or teacher cer- 
tification. 

To be accepted in the Bachelor of Arts program, 
students must pass a music audition upon enrollment 
in the University. Audition appointments should be ar- 
ranged with the chair of the Department of Music prior 
to the first semester of study. 


Major in Music 


Requirements for the Bachelor of Arts in music are 
as follows: 


General Education ..)a..isicclscs.cetvscasdecssectsccess 45 approved credit hours 


Music. Core '..,......iecodeacnts 98 credit hours required of all music majors 
EIOCUIVGS oo cits sacdeues test MO ere ted cess cco ak. 20 credits 
Total repartee. agape nace see UN te RN 123 degree hours 


1. Complete the following core: 


Credits 
MUSC 201 = **Introduction to MuSiC THOT .......ccccccccceccceceoceccsssescees 3 
MUSCG 203;*). "Fheory Pec Vira fi, AANA te Ge 4 
MUSC, 204... Theory dhe. ctisicasi Sie Bete ot nl bist a 
MUSA 209 © **"*Class Guitar [....kibabecd. diel bc ae 2 
MUSA 108°. “***Class Voine hi: a longi ieee Rt 2 
MUSA 108° *****Clase MOlG@ AD: latin tid sedi hucctad ss ok 2 
MUSC 303: © Theory Wh eet cee ee te ash 4 
MUSC 304" Theory IMG emo tem te eS 4 
MUSC 305" Music PISIORY TAs itAtiboeccsccccc disc 3 


MUSC 906° Music History Ieee ee 
MUSA 211 ***Instrumental Techniques: Woodstrings/Strings ........ 2 


MUSA 212 ***Instrumental Techniques: Brass/Percussion ............ 2 
MUSC 310 Conducting and Score EN ssa dhe 2 octal wvicscice ae 3 
MUSC 425 = Music Form and AnallySis .0....--.cecsesceccecsseeceoceseeccccecss.. 3 
MUSC 426 Arranging for Voice And Instrument ooo... cccccecseecceeee 3 
MUSC XXX _ Upper Level Music Literature Course.......................... 3 


“music majors with emphasis in applied keyboard Study are required to 
have four semesters of MUSA 131: Accompanying and four semesters 
of a primary ensemble; music majors with emphasis in applied guitar 
are required to have four semesters of a primary ensemble 

™ satisfies General Education IB requirements as do MUSC 114: Music 
Appreciation and MUSC 201: Introduction to Music Theory 

“™ music majors with emphasis in applied keyboard study may profi- 
ciency this requirement with approval of instructor 

**"* additional music requirements for State of Maryland Teacher Certi- 
fication in Music 

***** music majors with emphasis in applied vocal Study are required to 


complete Singers Diction I-IV in order to Satisfy this requirement: MUSA 
213, 214, 313 and 314 


2. Complete eight semester hours in primary ensemble 
as determined by instrumental or vocal emphasis 
(Chamber Choir, Symphony Orchestra or Wind En- 
semble): MUSA 105, 106 or 107. 

3. Complete eight semester hours of applied study in 


their primary instrument or vocal area: MUSA 138, 
139, 238, 239, 338, 339, 438 or 439. 

4, All candidates for the Bachelor of Arts in music are 
required to take two semesters of keyboard instruc- 
tion. The level of proficiency and placement will be 
determined by Dr. Linda Cockey or a designated fac- 
ulty member in the keyboard division. In addition, all 
music majors are required to pass the piano profi- 
ciency exam, regardless of their major instrument. 
Such examination should be completed by the end 
of the junior year. Majors taking teacher certification 
must complete this proficiency examination before 
student teaching. Students who do not pass the exam 
will be required to take additional piano until the pro- 
ficiency exam can be passed. 


Teacher Certification 

Students seeking the State of Maryland certifica- 
tion by credit count at Salisbury State University must 
complete the following coursework in place of the elec- 
tive credits for the Bachelor of Arts: ** 


Credits 
MUSC 111 —_ Instrumental Techniques ..............c cece ceceeeeteeseeeeeees 2 
MUSC 112 — Instrumental TeCNniques ............... cc ceseeeeeseeeereneseeeeeeees 2 
CMAT 250 ~~ * Instructional COMMUNICATION .........s cece ceeteeeeeedeneeees 3 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning .............ccssssecareeserecenteeces 3 
BIO, GOO. SCHOOL I SOCIGY oo. carsarecctsncennsoccscBsskorfesseenhvencsshoanesth 3 
EDUC 306 © Principles Of INSBFUCTION ......... ee ceeeesseeeeeneeeesereenseeeeees 3 
EDUC 308 Audiovisual Equipment Operation ............ccseceeeeeeeeee 1 
ELED 419 Teaching Music in Elementary Schools .........cceseeeeees 3 
SCED 429 _—— Teaching Music in Secondary Schools ............c:ccccseeees 3 
EDUC 467 ~—£Education of Mildly Handicapped Children .............2.:. 3 
ELED 430° — Directed Student Teaching/Elementary School .......... 12 
SCED 431.» Secondary’ School... :scicsci.c.5.i3.... cepa aves ndugened 12 


* satisfies General Education IB 


Minor in Music 


The Department of Music has been approved for 
the minor in music degree program, which requires 18 
credits with prerequisites of MUSC 201: Introduction to 
Music Theory and MUSC 114: Appreciation in Music 
and approved sequence of course offerings and elec- 
tives. The minor in music will also. embrace the current 
endorsement of elementary education majors seeking 
to teach general music at the elementary level. 


General Information 


All music courses are open and available to non- 
music majors who wish to fulfill General Education re- 
quirements, satisfy elective requirements or to pursue 
various aspects of performance or classroom study for 
their own enjoyment and enhancement. All course pre- 
requisites and seating audition requirements must be 
observed. 

Non-music majors wishing to pursue private ap- 
plied study may do so through MUSA 390: Directed In- 
dependent Study for one-two credit hours (variable credit 
as determined by student and instructor). A lab fee of 
$150 per semester credit is required of a// students in 
applied music study. 


Departmental Honors Program 

Students may participate in IDIS courses offered 
through the Bellavance Honors Program, which may 
be applied to their General Education requirements and 
electives for the degree program. 
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Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Arts in Music 


The following is a sample sequence of courses for 
students majoring in music. Students should consult 
regularly with their advisors when developing their indi- 
vidual program plans and selecting courses. Students 
must successfully test out of MUSC 200 before they 
begin MUSC 203. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL 101 ~—— Principles Of COMPOSITION «0.0.0.0... ce eeeeeeseecseseceesteereseees 3 
HIST 101 WCE GIVEIZETIONSG 6. .disc0cccStincccccsc caves cecccsss cnuacvoctoStonpsiuabtd 3 
MUSC'263'S  TinbGry 5c GPs DRS ABD iis sinee 4 
MISSA: 128. “ABest MUSIC. 26.5.0, since sensposnnsisascateestnccceannavasstyiigs 1-2 
AES Fai GR a SEARLS SE 8 AS Sa oe eae APNE iat Fe CR 1 
OUD ANA ClCH VG iu c6.8iN i. colacsteestvessosronesepenethoaussats 4 
16-17 
ENGL 102 = Principles of Literature .............c..ecceeveseesentesestenennees 3 
HIST 102 WOH OWI ZONONNG 250 a Sse i, eee Sanacnes oanunoibtonss 3 
ALPE. |; PURERIEY Ula Seceds thccksnestdlvscesesons oouviivabsvsesnsansprapeodatedabessevanes “4 
MUSA‘TS89 ‘Applied Music .2 ics i i te celtee 1-2 
MUSA OOCT “Bewembiet caer. tC AR TRA. cE a 1 
Group IMA: Ble ety assy: cagseestcshtis sti - da sicn etal cans peste ponent 4 
16-17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ENGL XXX  LiteratureElectives:. 5a NAS. Aa 3 
WRISE SOB. Trrecrmell ich slisiccesescccevecei aires ti Ginesansceckcagipaannapes 4 
MUSA 108 Class Voice | ................cicdsabspaesssses di Ob. ieee 2 
MUSA-238 : -Appliadd Music Ul:,.;......05c cit .ccshe, Soabirscsoaght segueuntés 1-2 
ARIS OC: “EeriGab ra lead icos i NL AES, BaD eccenee 1 
PHEC 106 _ _—s— Personalized Health/Fitness ................cccceekeceeeeeeeeeeee 3 
General Education Elective ..............cccccccecesssscseneetenneees 3 
17-18 
MUSG:114 .MUsiC. ADDIOGlatiOn) «... vsssesiics <pepcrnavosissshty tqmepydettacergh ies 3 
ON. ETBONV EV vkcoccsclinsscnsbossepescdssvezsecscuscarensssdsafeesinerenvsnaveal 4 
MUSA-109. - Class Voice |e ii ee Eel cc cccadccbectetess 2 
RELI A230: ~ ADDHOOVIMIOAY «......00-ccseccssspsnprssecenncecsvspestoapnanebctabiont 1-2 
MASSA AMM EEMSCIMIDNS: csiciiivs ccc cccccececedel cecstbencecteetecccteecepsoeeeTete te htebe 1 
General Education Elective ...........c.....cceectccecesesseseereees 3 
ElOCtIVEE Raa a is AD SAE, sec roebthedsoee 3 
17-18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
MUSC S08. Music HIGROIY Ui pasiisissseccrpesrcsssiece eee a cesscssgttettettente 3 
MUSC 310 Conducing and Score Reading ............ Leascseegeehttetonlvues 3 
MUSC 425 Musical Form and AnalySis ..............000cccececsseeccsectaneeees 3 
MUSA 308  Appliad MuUsle V icin ae AEA ccsnsonshtbecestes 1-2 
MUSA XXX-: Ensemble. csi JOR ee ELAR AG cece etait ebecves 1 
ee ae ee ee SE REIS ATI RR 6 
17-18 
ROIS; AURIS FURRBOP INE, cn on sci de> on cecse stag Seownnse Reals obr veges pragadent ions 3 
MUSA 339. = Applied Music VI wc ice lecssseenbetocbstee 1-2 
MUSA XXX: Ensemble sitiicciccccccccten RRA a ccncwceetctaate ces 1 
General Education Electives ...............ccccsssesseeeeeereneeeees 6 
ElOCTHVG, PETRA i TARA odcleacet acl 3 
14-15 
SENIOR YEAR 
MUSA 438 = Applied Music Vil ou... eee cceeeeseneeeseneeneenes 1-2 
MUSC XXX - Literature «.ccccceeecis, NLL ANIL co ncactene beet bees 3 
MUSA XXX _ - BNISCMNDIC: cc. cec ick CE SHEN Eas ewan ees Peactaceds 1 
MUSC 426 = Arranging for Voices and Instrument ...........ccccsseeeees 3 
General Education Electives ..............ccccccceeeeeeeeeeseeeerees 6 
14-15 
MUSA 439 = Applied Music VIII ............:scccccisscessnrsedsecbasescessensesestes 1-2 
MISA XXX EMSS chincsZd 5b coc iee ab enisns cin pbtonseequapceshiiiio sects oohbpuchscbbbeld 1 
General Education Electives ........01::cesc0csssssseeceeeeees , nf 
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Fulton School of Liberal Arts 


Philosophy 
Chair 


Professor Jerome A. Miller, Ph.D.: philosophy of religion, theory of 
knowledge, phenomenology 
Professor 


Francis |. Kane, Ph.D.; political/ancient philosophy, medical ethics 
Assistant Professors 


Grace A. Clement, Ph.D.; feminism, ethics, contemporary analytical 
philosophy 

James Hatley, Ph.D.; ethics, aesthetics, contemporary continental 
philosophy 


The Department of Philosophy offers a program 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts in philosophy that devel- 
ops students’ abilities to think critically, examine funda- 
mental questions about the nature of the self and the 
world, and thus to establish a foundation for intelligent 
action in the world. Students are exposed to a variety of 
philosophical perspectives and asked to philosophize. 
Because philosophy teaches clear, coherent and cre- 
ative thinking, it can be of service in almost any field, 
particularly law, medicine, government, education, com- 
puters, publishing and business. The department also 
prepares students for graduate study in law, theology, 
social work and philosophy. 


Major in Philosophy 


The philosophy curriculum consists of the follow- 
ing 33 credit hours with minimum grades of C in each 
course: 


1. Complete one introductory-level course: 


Credits 

PHIL 101 Introduction to Philosophy .........cscccccssscssececeesesescoseceeees 3 
or 

PHIL 103 Critical TRIAD i..5.0000.002.0+0-operesastotammaien abla cia seit 3 


jo Select three of the following classical core courses 
focusing on fundamental philosophical issues: 


Credits 
PHIL 203 ESWCS sa <essvosdeaphopseyrpsasserosthvediaSeAaeennl Sarre. + 64)-) 3 
PHIL 300 Philosophy: of the:Arts, .....5..1s.-csisvoccdonayaats ovesesdeoddcccocec.cs 3 
PHIL 304 Philosophy of Human Nature .......cccccscccescccccoseccoceceeeeses 3 
PHIL 305 Political: PhilosOpHiy: iis... 50s.sacS Aa coarse. 2! 3 
PHIL 325 Philosophy of Religion ............c.cccsscsvesssseesececesescesceeccs.n. 3 
or 
PHIL 402 HUNG: AOIIOG OE GO Fi. inccccccevssceecepePietincee ic cas 3 
PHIL 330 TROONY OF KMWIOUIO iis. occ3. onecdesecddcscchosessedeceseee..s..... 3 
or 
PHIL 335 Philosophy Of SCIONCE ...2....<:s.sieis¥esecosssabecesoeddedeescdececcss 3 
PHIL 408 ROT SID 6 ai! 5 tind evans Datei erie ae oo: 8 3 


3. Select three history of philosophy courses with at least 
two from Group A: 


Group A Credits 
PHIL 308 PIICIONE PROSODY ice. fiitstvedsas sivbidaitiadh cca AoA 3 
PHIL 309 Medieval Philosophy. ..0.:........+ssssspeadelastocul ieee tae 3 
PHIL 311 Mader PHHOGOINY .02o.5cl 5 scot shia scliet cleo kos 3 
PHIL 322 EEXIGUOU MOUNT ss easenichedscdit aks canrcafaien bd, Stian 3 
or 

PHIL 405 Contemporary Continental Philosophy ............cccccccecs-0. 3 
Group B 

PHIL 312 Eastertt Philosophies 1.5.) RR hs Aout 3 
PHIL 313 Studies in the History of Philosophy ..........cccccccccccceceees 3 
PHIL 314 Seminar in the History of Philosophy .........cccccccccscssceees 3 
PHIL 326 A Philosophy of Reverence ...........ccccccccscssecceseececeeceeees 3 


4. Complete the following advanced course, in which 
Students deal creatively with a philosophical issue: 


Credits 


PHIL 475 Seilor Seminal, Se ree ae 3 


5. Select three electives from any of the courses listed 
above or any of the following: 


100 





Credits 
PHIL 202 Tg Ra, SARL aD Sha Rm Lele MR, Sl dale, eee a 3 
PHIL 206 Contemporary Moral ISSU@S ............ccccscccsseeseseeseececseees 3 
PHIL 220 Work and the Public Good ...0.........cccccccessssecseceeccecceees 3 
PHIL 301 Violence and Nonviolence ...........cccccccseeeceeeeeceseeseeeseeees 3 
PHIL 310 MCNUTT VOM ai sncrcacdtdeccencpreacere 3 
PHIL 315 Life and Death Issues in Health Care oo... cceeeeeeceees 3 
PHIL 316 Philosophy and Feminism ............0.ccccccccceccseesessecesceeeees 3 
PHIL 318 Environmental Responsibility ......0..00.00:..cccccceseceeeeeeceee 3 
PHIL 319 LSM EINE MEW MOY Vici ss vcdh) cihnsgusichs-davtdbarva-nyese<torse-anseneeee 3 
PHIL 321 Love, Marriage and Family .............ccccccscesccscscseseeesesees, 3 
PHIL 328 Tragic and Comic Views of Life .........c.ccccccccceesceeseseees 3 
PHIL 450 Philosophical Concepts in Literature .............ccccccccccceee, 3 
PHIL 490 Independent Study ..c.isiicseccccescesccdeelecesheceeldecsesesees 1-3 


Minor in Philosophy 


The minor in philosophy consists of 18 hours of 
coursework, nine of which must be at the 300/400 level. 
All work applied toward the minor must be completed 
with grades of C or better and at least 15 hours must be 
credits not applied toward General Education or major 
requirements. Included in the 18 hours must be three 
hours of the introductory-level offerings and nine hours 
of classical core and history courses, at least three hours 
of which must be from history. 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Arts 
In Philosophy 


_ Atotal of 120 hours is needed for graduation in the 
philosophy curriculum. The following is a sample se- 


quence of courses for students majoring in philosophy. . 


Students should consult regularly with their advisors 


when developing their individual program plans and se- 
lecting courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
PHIL 101 Introduction to PhilOSOPHY ...........cccccscsscecccssecescesesececeee. 3 
ENGL 101 Principles of Composition ...........c.cccccccccceeeccc-e cot. 3 
HIST 101 WOH CIVIRANONG 5 BA Bi iis eis tones ciel hesesicn....... 3 
RATOUBTIA UCR 3-4 
GIOUT RE MICIVG eee R T ot 3 
15-16 
PHUL XAX «+ 5 ClhaBGioeh Gone»... clssisdi ch sick beeese seid sescseecx, cc 3 
ENGL 102 . Principles of Literature oo... cecccecccccccceecoceccccoceesccc.... 3 
HIST 102 WOM CMIZAIRING okt ee ek ea 3 
Group IIIB Elective oo. cccccccccecccceccecese 3-4 
Group NB lectiveani hy weirs ders ie. ot 3 
15-16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
PHIL XXX —_ History of Philosophy, Co ae Bs PRES ae a 3 
PHIL XXX _ Philosophy Elective 0.0.0.0... cccccccscecssesccosccosecesceceecceeces... 3 
ENGL AX:  CUPRUNRE emer a Ret 3 
GHOUD ITA MUS Graco tee ne Se tise 3 
EIGCUVG oc. cerocasirateiti crete eonalee fs SALES 3 
15 
PHEC 106 — Personalized Health Fitness o......ccccccceecceeeeeoeeocc0..-.-.-5, 3 
RIIL 00G |... Clageionl Conte ace iN ME 3 
Group NB Gleciveyrkiise sie 3 
Group NG GANGRENE Aes a be: 3 
BleciIVG bitin aieeteicies ee oc aig 3 
15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PHIL XXX —_ History of Philosophy, Breup ALAM a esas 3 
PHIL XXX Philosophy Elective jis. c.iissceciscdssbcosedysvesseovoececcss hes... 3 
ElOCtVOe ss eievi interacted Lee tese ee on of 9 
15 
PHIL XXX = Classical Core '.........ccssssesstsccodssttsesseseceeeoesseseescoesecccck. 3 
PHIL XXX _ History of Philosophy... 
Electives Bi Sh Ca st an I i 9 
15 


ns —a 


ie 


SENIOR YEAR 
PHIL: XXX «. Philosophy Electives. i.e icrisivemess censsncvesecdss.ccccescserevsasess 3 
PHIL 475 Philosopny: EIGCUVG a jireiicavevetnaeblovsieceasscdacecsvecectealan 3 
EVR VG igs sa sascnicny cae vaso paca ga pauaeud rath ee ee Rinsho Ganeoadanepet tives 9 
15 
PHIL XXX  PHHOSODAY. EIOCUVE .<cscissidiceesss devas hiticoe..-.cakensbbacthsedes 3 
PHIL 490 SOmMbOr SMM. oss <acantandbreensth beh ocgidasen taps oscsesssedeecescree 3 
EISCHIVGS. qn ccidcscssscssancigualinans ae apecteh ives snssv adds chusens 9 
15 


Political Science 


Chair 

Professor Harry Basehart, Ph.D.; state and local politics, research 
methods 

Professor 

Gregory Cashman, Ph.D.; international relations, European and Russian 
politics 

Associate Professors 

Cyril K. Daddieh, Ph.D.; international relations, African third world politics 

Michael O’Loughlin, Ph.D.; political theory, American public policy 

Assistant Professor 

Erin M. Fitzsimmons, J.D. (visiting); environmental law and policy, legal 
process and politics 


The Department of Political Science offers a pro- 
gram leading to the Bachelor of Arts in political science, 
which furthers the understanding of political processes 
and structures at the local, national and international 
levels. Central concerns include the relationship be- 
tween governmental leaders and citizens, the relation- 
ships between nations and the effect on politics of eco- 
nomic, social and cultural forces. 

The study of political science is a basis for citizens’ 
responsible political participation and critical thinking, 
particularly in analyzing public policies. Internship and 
international field study courses provide hands-on ex- 
periences in the real political world. 

Political science prepares students for law school 
and graduate programs in political science, international 
studies, public administration and policy sciences. Ca- 
reers for political science majors include government 
service (local, state or federal level), law, law enforce- 
ment, journalism, political campaign management, the 
military, intelligence agencies and lobbying. 


Major in Political Science 


All political science majors must meet the follow- 

ing requirements: 
1. Complete with minimum grades of C at least 34 credit 
hours in political science with at least 19 hours at the 


300/400 level. 
2. Complete the following political science core: 


Credits 
POSC 101 Introduction to Politics and Government ............:..:00065 3 
POSC 110 American National Government .............::::ccscceeeeeeeenees 3 
POSC 300 Methods of Empirical Political AnalySis ..............::e0+ 4 


(POSC 101 and 110 should be taken in the freshman year and POSC 
300 in the junior year.) 


3. Complete an additional 12 credit hours with one 
course from each of the following fields (distribution 
requirements): 


Comparative Politics Credits 
POSC 212 Introduction to African Politics .........:c.cccceseeseseeeesenees 3 
POSC 310 Comparative European Government ...........sceseeenees 3 
POSC 311. Comparative Government of Developing Nations ........ 3 
POSC 390 International Field Study ............cccssscsesseseeseeeseeeeseees 3-6 
POSC 417 ’ ‘Russia and the Soviet UNION... ooie cece ceecceneeeees 3 
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International Politics/Foreign Policy 


POSC 210 Introduction to International Relations ..............:c.sceseee 3 
POSC 215 American Foreign Policy .............s:scsssccceeessceseseseeseensees 3 
POSC 312 _ International Relations of Southern Africa ............:s0 3 
POSC. A409: Causes C8 War s:..ssctaciooesssncthsbopsckouseerscccsecedgeiactagsnvgsols 3 
POSC 411 Interettionall Law si7%6.. noice ccc sceeddstececacovedcccudsteddectecdoes 3 
POSC 415 United Nations SystOm ...........s.sc.ccesccccecsrscsesscsscossebane 3 
Political Philosophy 

POSC 200 ““POMICET TOBOIOGIOS ......0<5scscasssonepsansssn+0nc4spvoniosturpeapeatiens 3 
POSC 350 Revolution and Political Change ................:sssssseseeeeeees 3 
PRI ATU © LIGMIRION GION. <,ccreucsyecncecccctcncaconsspacusteoanctanagesser sigabnarapeanila 3 
POSTS TRUCE A TIIOED oc cicsdecdiods shthescnvecnncsvstcase ness sceesénescadivdeanens 3 
American Politics/Public Policy 

POST. Jc... KOMBIMDON OLY ASB os incects onts nnnassnsasvennranspisivernssassiptonns 3 
POSC 202 = State and Local Government in the U.S. ooo... eeseseees 3 
POSC 230 Judicial Process and POIitics ............:c:sssssesessseeseseeees 3 
POSC 260 Politics of the Chesapeake Bay .............csssscssseeeereenees 3 
POSC 301 __—~ Political Parties and Pressure Groups ...........csseseeees 3 
POSC 315 The Presidency in American Politics ............ccscesesseees 3 
POS Ga.” PUT FGMCV AIIAINING .occcaciuronscpesessnesserncap-atouounancaptoeuans 3 
POSC 330 American Constitutional Development .................ceeee 3 
POSC 340 Political Science Internship ..............:cssccesseeereseseceeneees 3 
POSC 341 Political Science Internship Seminar ............c.ccceceeeeeees 3 
POSC: 360 .. ENVIronmental PONCY, sconresdccpessstcnrnaseranbhoanssegneseansddhdbacep 3 
POSC 430 The Congress in American Politics 2.0.0... ceeseesseeneeeees 3 
POSGC'440 « Public AGMITISUFATION .......5.....:ccsckesescinchesetossecesensecneconene 3 
POSC 450 —_ Civil Rights and Liberties. ........... 0c ie eesseeneetesreenees 3 
POSC.460 . Environmental Law c2viscc.c..0. icvcdecescccss ect esccsecedeceodesasens 3 


4. Satisfy the requirements below for the traditional major 
or one of the tracks. 


Traditional Major 
In addition to core and distribution requirements, 
students must complete 12 credit hours in political sci- 


ence. 


Applied Politics Track 
In addition to core and distribution requirements, 
students must meet the following requirements: 


1. Complete these courses: 


Credits 
POSC 340 __— Political Science Internship «2.0.00... cece sseesceneseneeeeseneees 3 
ENGL 353 = Writing for the DisCiplines ................sccssssesecesesenpeeensees 3 
or 
GRR ZAG ,. SOUUTIBUI a iano ds sscsesashcconsreBleseens Whar eentecusseaeaheneeoancd 3 
or 
CMAT 443 Public Relations ......... RT MR TLE pee 3 
MATH 155 Modern Statistics with Computers ..............:ccsessseeeeeees 3 
2. Select 12 credits from the following list:* 
Credits 
POSC 202 = State and Local Government in the U.S. ......... cesses 3 
POSC 301 _—~ Political Parties and Pressure Groups ...............:seee0e 3 
POSC 315 ‘The Presidency in American Politics ...........c..sccccsseeseees 3 
POSC 320. Public Policy AnallySis ...........:...:..cssscscesesscesssescceessersesees 3 
POSC 430 The Congress in American Politics ...........:cccesesseeseess 3 
POSGC 440 = Public Adminiatration ...6...c5..c0.ccatcctiscsncisccaseesdavnttatersses 3 


* one of these courses can also be used to fulfill the major requirement 
of one course from the American Politics/Public Policy field 
Environmental Policy Track 

In addition to core and distribution requirements, 
students must meet the following requirements: 
1. Complete these courses: 


POSC 260 
POSC 320 
POSC 360 
BIOL 225 


Credits 
Politics of the Chesapeake Bay ............ssscscesseeereeeneess 3 
* PUD Policy AIGIPGIS cies txcsncsrenzetycoversacesvokooviegreicatoace 3 
Environmental POnCY. j..icGscccsonctccccessvccbssansocvgectseseyronenes 3 
ESCOMSEY "1. beds) sstevernpnacnacd sitar saprteretsccies «iver reabippinsce 3 


* also fulfills the major requirement of one course from the American 
Politics/Public Policy fieid 


2. Select six hours from the following: 


101 
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Credits 
POSC 202 — State and Local Government in the U.S....................... 3 
POSC 440 = Public Administration ..........cccccccccscccccscocecoccececececcoseccen., 3 
POSC 460 — Environmental Law .o...c..ccccceccccscccccececececcecesecececcesecce., 3 
3. Select three hours from the following: 
Credits 
ECON 415 — Environmental ECONOMICS ......ccccccccccseseseccscocecescoceseseen.. 3 
GEOG 402 — Environmental Planning ..........cccccssecessessessesosessoeesecessees 3 
GEOG 404 = Rural Settlement and Land USE voccccccccccccccocecececececeese.. 3 
GEOG 406 | "Regional PimnWny i. cceccs coca ce i ee 3 
AERIS 400 © CHDAIPIOINGAG o...0.2 oo oie cr ck Snmase Sccece ene 3 


International and Comparative Politics Track 
In addition to core and distribution requirements, 
Students must fulfill the following: 


1. Complete this course: 


Credits 
POSC 210 = “Introduction to International Politics ............................ 3 


* also fulfills the major requirement of one course from the International 
Politics/Foreign Policy field 


2. Select 18 credits from the following list with at least 
12 hours in political science courses: 


Credits 
ECON 402 Comparative Economic Systems .....cccccceccccsccsossecosceeees 3 
ECON 411 = International ECONOMICS .........lceccccceseccelecccceseccceceeeseeses 3 
ECON 441 = International ECONOMICS .............c.cececescssssesecceeseeceeeceeee. 3 
GEOG 301.) "World: Regione. lacalacsnulecesmitckeiicl.. 3 
HIST 421 Europe in the Twentieth Century ......ccccccccsecesccscesssseesees 3 
HIST XXX Contemporary history of a geographic region other than 

the U.S., for example, HIST 364: Modern Japan 

POSC 215 American Foreign Policy .........cccccccccsecssocsssesscsecsscecceees. 3 
POSC 310 Comparative European Government ceeccccscccccsccccceee--.. 3 
POSC 311. Comparative Government of Developing Nations ........ 3 
POSC 312 International Relations of Southern Africa .................... 3 
POSC 390 International Field Study .o........ccecccccceccsscsseseseseoceseeeeee. 3 
POSC 409 Causes of Wal i......c..coctjvenincet snsrsiibade web ile cobteceens. 3 
POD FIT) TORBIHONAN TA iit ccscsedarcg epee ete ese 3 
POSC 415 — United Nations System ..........cccscscsscccsssessescecseecscececeses. 3 


POSC 417 Russia and the Soviet Union 


3. Earn a grade of C or better in a 202 foreign language 
course or demonstrate the equivalent level of profi- 
ciency on a test administered by the Department of 
Modern Languages. 


Minor in Political Science 


The minor in political science consists of a mini- 
mum of 18 credit hours with minimum grades of C. 
POSC 101 or 110 is required and at least six of the 18 
hours must be upper-division credits. Only three of the 
18 credit hours may apply for General Education re- 
quirements. 

Interested students should contact the department 
chairperson. 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Arts 
In Political Science 


The following is a sample sequence of courses for 
students majoring in political science. Students should 
consult regularly with their advisors when developing 
their individual program plans and selecting courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL 101 ~— Principles of Composition ..........cccccscescescscececsoseceeececseee, 3 
HIST 101 VUOTIE CIVURTNNG sates cncicraesitein ZeodntibsoctthSerthes ttas.atce ace 3 
POSC 101 _ Introduction to Politics and Government ...................... 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ............ccccccccccecece.-----.-..... 3 
Group 1B Glsotive 2.222 Tm a Es ee: 3 

15 

ENGL, 102° < “Principle OF LNGIBIMO si... ccccccics oh scaceticraes ce eke 3 
HIST 102 WNUT USVI PMU 00 sh ecicic nai cddetSavensavha cous dawesceddee%ires coccucecs 3 


POSC 110 American National Government 


102 





MAR TAEWACUVD 20) 03s scksictcidesoeyenccsencepetccdevtasccte eect 4 
Garerar CIOCUVG w.8's ete ee ees 3 
16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ENGL XXX Literature ElOCHVE §.....cc...2...ccecccccccccccccoccsccocccccoseecc..... 3 
POSC XXX 200-Level Electives ....c.cccccccecccsccccsssecccsecececeescesccceee.. 6 
ys fp to A SEU lO a or 3 
RIS SIU COHN Ceci coecc i csckconee ete cos eseccecsechocseeese 3 
15 
POSC 2K. Ape re 3 
Group 1B Elective 2... tire id Oe foley ath ccisconclaes. 3 
RROD ERR MARINE Fock ccsaysiivetssercyseekecdoneceososcuceccevececrsoes 3 
CTEM ATP 255. sos sidsedveclic ish devesedosieeecsonses cet 4 
Berieral Plectiven.ia 5.9 os halen wired 3 
16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
POSC 300 Methods of Empirical Political Analysis .............ecccc0ce.. 4 
General EISCUIVES oo ioc Oe TG, tt 9 
GroupiliC Bloctives sein iis. idles. eed: 3 
16 
POSC XXX  300/400-Level Electives ......c.ccccccccccccesececceecseeecccccc. 6 
General Electives se ae ae Bac 9 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
POSC XXX 300/400-Level Electives oo... .cccccccccccccceccccececccecececccen. 6 
General Electives Liha aa g 
15 
POSC XXX  300/400-Level Elective oo. .eccccccccccccceccccccecececeececcscec. 3 
General BIsetves igo te Ns et 12 
15 :. 
Psychology 
Chair 


Professor George |. Whitehead, Ph.D.: social, experimental design/ 
analysis 

Professors 

Edmund T. Delaney, Ph.D.; general, abnormal psychology 

Kathleen V. Fox, Ph.D.; educational, developmental psychology 

Robert W. Graff, Ph.D.; counseling psychology, death education 

Natalia H. Stovall, Ph.D.; cognitive-behavioral interventions 

Ronald R. Ulm, Ph.D.; experimental, learning and motivation 

Associate Professors 


J. Craig Clarke, Ph.D.; perception and cognition, experimental aesthetics 
Natalie W. Hopson, Ph.D.; clinical, general studies 

Assistant Professors 

Charisse Chappell, Ph.D.; assessment 

|. Eugene White, Ph.D.; human sexuality, men’s studies 


Alfred A. Witkofsky, Ph.D.; experimental and physiological psychology 
Lecturer 


Marta Losonczy, M.A.; developmental, clinical 


The Department of Psychology offers a program 
leading to a Bachelors of Arts in psychology, providing 
the knowledge and skills necessary to pursue study in 
psychology beyond the B.A., or to obtain employment 
in liberal arts or human services fields. Further, the de- 
partment serves non-majors fulfilling General Educa- 
tion, minor or other program requirements. 

The Department of Psychology encourages a 
broad-based liberal arts background for all majors. The 
psychology curriculum focuses on the scientific method 
and its use in psychological research; examines psy- 
chological literature in areas such as developmental, 
physiological and social; and helps students communi- 
cate psychological information effectively. 


Major in Psychology 


Students must complete a minimum of the follow- 


ing 37 hours in psychology coursework with a grade of 
C or better: 


— ~ a wreee ~ -- 


ee 


ee me eee 


SURt er epee mee — 


1. Satisfy 16 credits in core requirements: 


Credits 
PSYC 101. “General Psychology ............c cece ecteeeeetnecneeeeeeeees 3 
PSYC 211. _.*Psychology and Scientific Inference ...........cccce eee 3 
PsYC.220 ~ Psychological Statistics 2. scsi uis:-cssessese sectenesachsnononccdataas 3 
PSYC 301 _—_— Biological Basis of Behavior ....... eee eeeteeeeseeneneees 3 
PSYC 304 Experimental Psychology ................ccccccceeeeseeeeeeeeeenees 4 


* prerequisite for many of the major courses; it is recommended that 
psychology majors take these early in their academic career 


2. Complete 21 credits in selected requirements (SR), 
including one course each from groups A, B, C and 
D; remaining hours may be taken from any of the 
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Developmental Psychology Track 
Select four courses from the following: 


groups: 

A. Developmental Psychology Credits 

PSYC 300 Developmental Psychology .............ccccccceeseeesteeeeeees 3 

PSYC 320 _—_— Psychology of Infancy and Childhood ..............0...... 3 

PSYC 321 Psychology of AGOIeSCENCE ..........eeeeeeseesteesseeeeeeeeees 3 

PSYC 322 Psychology-ObAirngy..jscscscndvasin tide. cases cavcarcovscsivets <csunace 3 

B. Biological Bases of Behavior Credits 

PSYC 305  =Psychology of Learning i .iinsi ec. eijecckscessteessdeeedessncctes 3 

PSYC 401 Physiological PsyChology ..........:.cccccssssereeeseetereneeseenes 3 

PSYC 415 Motivation and EMotion ..............cccccccssscserrseneceseeeseesece 3 

PSYC 450 Sensation and Perception ...............ccccccsseececsseeeseeeeseeeed 3 

C. Psychological Theory Credits 

PSYC:306., <.Sacial PsyChole gy ics i2ss serie <assrnsvnseisadiovescapnedenipenspier ties 3 
PSYC 407 Psychology of Personality ................scssccssssecseeeceerseeees 3 
PSYC 408 _— History and Systems in Psychology ............cccscseceeeees 3 
PSYC 409 —_ Environmental Psychology ...........:.cccccseceseeseseseeeeseees 3 
PSYC 445 Cognitive PsyChology 00.1.0... cceceseccesseseeseeeneneenaeeatens 3 
D. Clinical Theory and Assessment Credits 
PSYC WZ” ADNOFMal PEYCIIOIOGY ce hoo on. cctenccensvesasnepsoccscsestcschers 3 
PSYC 360 = Clinical/Counseling Psychology ..........s:ccccssecceeseesereees 3 
PSYC 403 Measurement and Evaluation ........... cc ceecseeseseeeeeeeens 3 
PSYC 423 Psychology of the Exceptional Child ................ccc sees 3 
PSYC 465 _—~ Principles and Techniques of Group Therapy .............. 3 
E. Appiied Psychology Credits 
RYO S85: ERACUVG PETC, 255 scccphcesppetese-odbtarasscetuesonyb peemeteesiah 3 
PSYC 335 Basic Helping Relationships .................cseesceeseeeseeeeeeers 3 
PSYC 370 Psychology and the Criminal Justice System .............. 3 
PSYC 430 —_ Learning Theory and Its Application ....0.........c cece 3 
F. Special Topics Credits 
PSYC 215 = Psychology Applied to Daily Living ............ ec eeeeeeneees 3 
PSYC 323 Psychology of Death and Dying ............ ec cceeeeeseeeeeees 3 
PSYC 325 Psychology of Sexuality 20... csceseereeeeeeeeaeenseees 3 
PSYC 334. Paychology OF WOMGI iii ice ecsscsetoccesstievenee 3 
PSYG:336: “Psychology Of Mer 5250.20 oii. aed csesscascuaacranceas 3 
PSYC 406 Psychology of Attitudes and Attitude Change .............. 3 
FOVC41G — Maulticwitural 1QBuUGS ....55..55)..,.cccce tecpececdsessccdecnneprecsanity 3 
PSYC 480 = Art, Psychology and Visual Perception ..............::e0e 3 
PSYC 466... Psychology Practhounny i....i.0c. FE HRAA,.sseseccdapenndcaperss 3 
PSYC 490 — Individual Directed Study 00.0... eect eeeseceseceeeees 1-3 
PSYC 495 = Selected Topics in Psychology ...............cccceeteeseeens 1-3 
G. Credits 
PSYC XXX _ = Psychology transfer Credits 0.0.0... cesseseeseeeeeeeeeenes 3-6 


Students majoring in psychology are encouraged 
to enrich their educational experience by completing 
their selected requirements and electives with courses 
from one of the following tracks of study. 


Human Services Track 
Select four courses from the following: 


PSYC 302 
PSYC 335 
PSYC 360 
PSYC 407 
PSYC 410 





Credits 
Abnormal Psychology (SR-D) ...........cccceeeeeseeeeesesenerees 3 
Basic Helping Relationships ...............:ccccseseceerseneeseeees 3 
Clinical-Counseling Psychology (SR-D) .......-..:::ceseee 3 
Psychology of Personality (SR-C) .........:csesccseecceesereeest 3 
MMICETT ED TRIS s a Feitiy, cuccuveroretecsecscnsceasttetoastiosss 3 


Credits 
PSYC 300 Developmental Psychology (SR-A) .........2..:ccccseeeseeees 3 
PSYC 320 Psychology of Infancy and Childhood (SR-A) .............. 3 
PSYC 321 Psychology of Adolescence (SR-A) ..........sscsescsesseeeeees 3 
PSYC 322 - Psychology of Aging (SR-A) .......:ccccccssssesssseesesseeessenses 3 
PSYC 323... Death and Dying. exi.atieeiinn yan... Ging 3 
Biological Bases of Behavior Track 
Complete the following courses: 
| Credits 
PSYC 301 Biological Basis of Behavior (core course) ...............004 3 
PSYC 305 Psychology of Learning (SR-B) .......0... cscs eeseeeeeenceeees 3 
PSYC 401 _—_— Physiological Psychology (SR-B) ..............:scsssssesseeeees 3 
PSYC 415 = Motivation and Emotion (SR-B) ........... cece 3 
PSYC 450 Sensation and Perception (SR-B) ...............ceeeeeseseeeeees 3 


The psychology program permits a major to com- 
plete departmental requirements within approximately 
three years. Double majors must meet all the require- 
ments of a regular psychology major. 


Minor in Psychology 


The minor in psychology consists of a minimum of 
the following 18 hours (at least 15 hours must consist 
of courses not used to satisfy General Education re- 
quirements): 


1. Complete the following core course: 


PSYC 101 


2. Select 15 or more hours of which nine must be from 
the 300/400 level. 


General POPOOMOGY: 555.38 cdi eees otucecndctrboteudcnst eee 3 


Transfer Students 

Transfer students majoring in psychology must 
complete a minimum of 15 hours of psychology courses 
at Salisbury State University. 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Arts 
In Psychology 


The following is a sample sequence of courses for 
students majoring in psychology, which requires 120 
credit hours for graduation. Students should consult 
regularly with their advisors when developing their indi- 
vidual program plans and selecting courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL 101 ~—— Principles Of COMPOSITION ...............eeeeteeeseeeseeeeeeeeeneeees 3 
HIST 101 WVOEED CAVIIERUOTIG su desacniss keke Secrets Docc BhaleqpatebasisiGyseeesa 3 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness .00.............ccccccceeeeeeeeeeeed 3 
PSYG-101 © General PsyoROlogy-..:isii..ccis ceapiaccecetdiceee cae blecbcervess 3 
Group IIIA Elective (Lab Science) .............,cccseeseeeeene 3-4 
15-16 
ENGL 102 Principles Gf LITSFELUIG ....65..00pcssscisesvencarseosenssnshopivesspeees 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations ............ctedsiccdsedes Lit babecctspdnssbcccceaes 3 
PSYC 211 Psychology and Scientific Inference ............csereeeeees 3 
PAETES AAA, MOTUS =i chincinhnaptutnsrttncioati ier ccahschversiteioesatiersenmeeerrainess 3 
Group IIIA Elective (Lab Science) ......... eee 3-4 
15-16 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MRSC OCHA, ~, “CSIM, crises athnceivhta cceusampvanyeceseuade lias eOMeMOhtAmamenainesteeaceies 3 
ERED AM “SERED, cccansiaupbuchaiadnartiopekeragvsunstihanmnities aspennlsatecseiteriars 3 
CUPOAIES TES NIG opie ss cennecs scesnctpoiren ce bonpaahasiabs sa hupadeveswrnses 3 
CROLEY HES IBC GO acta cen cacin ses ots tereincacanecdhdcsonentystyetbtueds 3 
Group IIIB Elective erieahinner geseemmger etre ine 
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i) 
1 
iW 
i | 
, : : SOCI 421 **Theory |, Foundations of Sociological Theory ........... 3 i 
NEL re bun HAA Meee oUt : Minor in Sociology SOCTS10, .. Research Hl, Sta tioneth RR iagertge: terete Se Mi { ; SOCI 415 — Senior Seminar WPecniseedssaaslssccoctaethen densi eeodin-scma da sdaUen 3 | | 
itefatinte. ROCHE ad tik cal kcsesassccegs coved ctelonions oh: RR Sa SR re Re Fo er tk ie ee a 2 Hi) 
Group IB eho eh ee ee 3 Students must complete a minimum of 18 hours in General Electives :..... 15 SOC XX ELOCHVE or snnannnnnnsnnsnsnnninnsnnn 3 | 
GPM ME sine iis see teagis neinicws béeatine des 3 sociology, at least nine of which must be at the 300/400 blaal aaa 9 ete tL 9 Gain PAB asa 15 i 
Group SiG: Elegtiveny, ic. 8..attcag. aval... Re. QXe 3 level, with grades of C or better in each course. At least SENIOR YEAR es, | | 
| ds 15 hours of work in the minor must be in courses not SOCI 422 “Theory Il, Contemporary Sociological Theory ............ : * fall semester vi : | 
ElOCHVOG SS 225..0055. caye----Sacsedeoostansoeencevadiseconsnagmarnengesnniee nen ** spring semester only 
| JUNIOR YEAR applied toward General Education eupMeniy, : i is General Electives ...............ssccccsreststecesseesseessessteesensess 6 | : 
PSYC 220... Psychological Statistios 222220050). 0d. ledadecedecosecfecccck.. 3 15 WIE 
PSYC 301 — Biological Basis of Behaviod ..........ccccccccsccccosesecoccocecesee. 3 Transfer Students 1), 
PSYC XXX *SR... dteeohGitesia’.iojsann BE lesvak), 3 Mito . 
ROO IOC i ati i ruvinncreCig nd cen eld. oncdeichdedin ce: 6 Transfer students majoring in sociology must com- i 
15 plete at least 15 hours in sociology at Salisbury State Hit 
University. Al 
PSYC 304 = Experimental Psychology .0.0......cccccsscccccscsscecescsesceseseese. 4 il 
| poe ae me onde cpPvaseds Gus auaueVeatucststsswn etdduue css cud lhecesvosccedesesebocling ‘ General information II) 
| GenetaliBidetives 20013 tas weed... Lie 6 Although there are no prerequisites for many soci- 
16 ology courses, students are advised that 300/400-level | 
i SENIOR YEAR courses are basically designed for juniors and seniors. | | 
Fenner EIQ eR di saan easessinisdecoetesdlansl. Ce 12 Mit 
MR ic eel nts tharene, coeases, ph Departmental Honors Program 
“ see selected requirements (SR) under Major in Psychology Sociology majors of outstanding ability may achieve | 
recognition through the departmental honors program. 
: To be considered for departmental honors, students 
Sociology. should apply to the department chair, or be recom- 
Chair mended to the chair by a member of the faculty, no later 
Associate Professor Edward J. Steffes, Ph.D.; social research, demog- than the Start of their senior year. The faculty will ad- 
raphy, family sociology, sociology of gender mit qualified students to SOCI 495: Independent Study 
Associate Professor for Department Honors considering each student and 
Charles E. Cipolla, Ph.D.; sociology of health and illness, aging, mental . . 
disorders, community sociology his/her proposal for the independent study. Students 
Assistant Professors are awarded honors upon their completion of the in- 
Shawn McEntee, Ph.D.; global sociology, international inequality and dependent study with a grade of B or better and their 
stratification, international development methods : completion of the major coursework with a minimum 
Allan Pappas Jr., Ph.D.; social stratification, political sociology, socio- 3.5 averaae 
logical theory ge. 
The Department of Sociology offers a program lead- Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Arts 1 | 
ing to a Bachelor of Arts in sociology, which generates In Sociology A 
interest in how the experiences and behavior of indi- The following is sample sequence of courses for i : 
viduals are shaped by social forces. Students gain un- Students majoring in sociology, which requires 120 credit | 
derstanding of the social world they live in and learn to hours for graduation. Students should consult with their ii) 
deal with people and organizations in their everyday advisors when developing their individual program plans WAN 
lives. and selecting courses. | 
, Sociology is a valuable preparation for careers in FRESHMAN YEAR Credits Wi 
a wide variety of fields including social research, crimi- ENGL 101 Principles of Composition .........c..cccsecsesssescsesccsesssssoseese. 3 | | 
nology, demography, social psychology, public admin- died: World wa see eree vatasetenssnesesenenssnscssseessucessssasssianessuacuess 3 | 
istration, gerontology, education, rehabilitation, social | PH 106 grow IB EGaNe CWHRNON ba addacdicseccscugnbobdesdeacccd : ii) 
work and market research. It provides a useful back- Group Wieleeive tei ois | 
ground for law, business, medicine, community plan- 15-16 i | 
ning and politics. 4 4 of | 
Sociology prepares students for most graduate ENGL 102 rinciples o Literature arn tant col eccsesitpicions saccshdeofsviae- 3 | 
‘ ; HIST 102 World Civilisation tai sahil st ches sec ics ci, .capsge eatece:. 3 ill 
programs in the liberal arts and social sciences. Through SOCI 101 —_ Introduction to SOCIOOGY ......eccecceccsesecseeseecececcossiscccne..., 3 } 
its strong emphasis in the core areas of theory and so- GHOUP TS ERR 5 cisittingscarcagsecqoronssonesengsacisesapnecce?s oven 3 | | 
cial research, the curriculum particularly enables stu- Group UTA BISCO Sore oo occcesc vecdeesocecchic oh 3-4 i . 
dents to successfully study sociology beyond the B.A. sre i | 
| 
i ba ; SOPHOMORE YEAR All 
Hi Major in Sociology SOCI 331 Racial and Cultural Minorities ...........00-00---....000..... 3 il 
| Students must complete the following 37 hours in ENGL XXX Saabege yal ogted gonstyooducuveaivbyupdhts obtain dose cusinsyeheossake os : | ; 
sociology, at least 21 of which must be at the 300/400 General Electives cn eg Wl 
level, with grades of C or better in each course: 15 [ | 
: HA 
1. Complete the following 22 core hours: SOCI XXX “"' Elective SOUS SI CUE RGT AKA ODE ais! 3 | 
Credits Group INC BlécINGHG.2 ath a ee oe 3 Hl 
SOCI 101 —_ Introduction to SOCIONOGY .....-.ceccecsescsecsscssecececceeseesecessc, 3 General Electives .....ssssssesssssisviseniinsuiegisesseccsesdzanscettes 9 | | | 
SOCI 331. Racial and Cultural Minorities ..0.......cccccessessccsccseseseeses 3 15 Wi 
HH SOCI 309 Research |, Social Research Methods .....-....c-cccscsseeese 3 | H 
WH SOCI 310 —_ Research Il, Statistical Methods ..........ccccececssscecssescsseees 4 JUNIOR YEAR . : i 
Wh SOCI 421 = Theory |, Foundations of Sociological Theory .............. 3 SOCI 309 —_ Research |, Social Research Methods tt 
tH SOC! 422 — Theory Il, Contemporary Sociological Theory .............. 3 Group IIB Elective | 
PT Aa SOCI 431 —-_ Senior SeMINAL ......cc.....ececcessseccesscsssscsscesescesecesceseesessce 3 General Electives | 
| 
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HT | 2. Select 15 hours of sociology electives. 
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Dean’s Office 
Caruthers Hall 124A, 410-543-6335 


Education 
Caruthers Hall 148, 410-543-6280 


Learning Center 
Maggs Annex, 410-543-6392 


Military Science 
Power Professional Building 171, 410-543-6295 


Physical Education 
Maggs PAC 229, 410-548-4183 


Social Work 
Caruthers Hall 161, 410-543-6305 


Center for Technology in Education 
Caruthers Hall 126B, 410-548-4500 


School Information 


Programs in the Seidel School of Education and 
Professional Studies date from the University’s begin- 
nings as a school for the professional preparation of 
teachers. The missions of the school’s departments and 


centers are derived from the University Mission, which 
commits the institution to providing students with a foun- 
dational integrated curriculum in the humanities, social 
and natural sciences, and mathematics; and to prepar- 
ing them to work confidently and effectively in their cho- 
sen careers. The primary objectives of the school, there- 
fore, are to provide initial and continuing education that 
ensures professionally competent teachers, health fit- 
ness providers, athletic trainers, social workers and 
school administrators who will become cooperative, in- 
novative leaders dedicated to community service and 
excellence. 

The Seidel School of Education and Professional 
Studies was endowed by Samuel and Marilyn Seidel in 
March 1997. Alongtime Salisbury businessman and civic 
leader, Sam Seidel started his career as a teacher and 
went on to establish the largest privately owned insur- 
ance operation in Maryland. Lyn Seidel, class of ‘54, 
worked locally in nursing. The Seidels’ three children 
are also graduates of Salisbury State University. In ad- 
dition to the school endowment, the Seidels have pro- 
vided seven scholarships for SSU students, five of which 
are earmarked for education majors. 

All the school’s programs interface with the com- 
munity in special and unique ways and rely on commu- 
nity institutions, agencies and settings for the field com- 
ponents. Whether in teacher education, health fitness, 
social work or other veins, the integration of theory and 
practice takes place in field sites generously provided 
by the University’s surrounding community. 

The teacher education, physical education, social 
work and military science programs are cooperative with 
the University of Maryland Eastern Shore. The institu- 
tions’ dual degree program in sociology/social work has 
been in operation for over five years, and a cooperative 
Master of Arts in Teaching was implemented in summer 
1996. 

Scholarships and awards available in the school 
include the following: 

Christopher Scholars in Education 

Johnson Scholarship in Education 

Seidel Scholars Program in Education 

Army ROTC Scholarships 

Carey-Simmons Education Scholarship 

Simonds and May Scholarship 

Worcester County Teachers’ Association Grant 
Outstanding Senior Student Athletic Trainer Award 
Physical Education Excellence Award 

Social Work Student of the Year Award 

E. Pauline Riall Achievement Award 

Anne H. Matthews Soroptomist Award 

Caruthers Memorial Fund Scholarship 

Wicomico Woman's Club Inc. Scholarship 


Worcester County Teachers Association Scholarship 
Salisbury State University Scholar Athlete Award 
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Seidel School of Education and Professional Studies 


Accreditation 


The Bachelor of Social Work is accredited by the 
Council on Social Work Education and the athletic train- 
ing program has National Athletic Trainers’ Association 
accreditation. All teacher education programs are ap- 


proved by the Maryland State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


Honorary and Professional Organizations 


Student National Education Association 
Kappa Delta Pi (honor society in education) 
Social Work Club 

Social Work Honor Society 

Physical Education Majors’ Society 

Dance Company 


Education 


Chair 


Associate Professor Ellen V. Whitford, Ed.D.; schoo! administration, 
curriculum 


Director of Field Experiences 


F. Harold Schriver, M.Ed.; supervision, curriculum development 
Professors 


Keith J. Conners, Ph.D.; foundations, higher education 


Charles K. Long, Ph.D.; cooperative learning, classroom management, 
teacher education 


Geraldine N. Rossi, Ed.D.; mathematics education 
John Wolinski, Ph.D.; reading/language arts 


John W. Wulff, Ed.D.; elementary administration, curriculum teaching, 
reading/teacher education 

Associate Professors 

John R. Bing, Ph.D.; educational psychology/research 

Carolyn M. Bowden, Ph.D.: elementary/early childhood education 

Roland G. Frank, Ed.D.; social science education 

Amy S. Meekins, Ed.D.; curriculum instruction, elementary methods 

Patricia O. Richards, Ed.D.: reading/anguage arts 

Assistant Professors 


David M. Anderson, Ed.D.; technology/foundation of education 
Eva K. Anderson, Ph.D.; special education, education psychology 
Nomsa E. Geleta, Ed.D.; education foundations 

Joel T. Jenne, Ph.D.; social studies/curriculum 

Nancy L. Michelson, Ph.D.:; reading, writing, English 

Kenneth R. Milner, Ed.D.; school administration 


Debra Thatcher, Ph.D.; early childhood educa tion/curriculum/instruction 
Starlin D. Weaver, Ph.D.:; science education 
Lecturer 


Laurie Andes, Ed.D; reading, elementary education, school administration 


The Department of Education offers programs lead- 
ing to the Bachelor of Science in elementary education. 
Students may also earn secondary education certifica- 
tion in a number of liberal arts and science disciplines 
including biology, chemistry, English, French, Spanish, 
history, mathematics and physical education. Incollabo- 
ration with the University of Maryland Eastern Shore, 
students may earn certification in art and music. 

The education faculty is committed to preparing 
classroom teachers and other educational personnel. 


The department’s programs are designed with the fol- 
lowing goals: 


1. Provide for the individualization of instruction of pro- 
spective teachers during their professional training. 

2. Encourage the emergence of a personal teaching 
style on the part of each teacher in training. 

3. Gather evidence that prospective teachers can bring 
about desired learning in students before they assume 
full responsibility for a classroom. 

4. Assist prospective teachers in developing as reflec- 
tive persons who, when confronted with a teaching 
problem, carefully identify the problem, take steps to 
accurately and systematically assess the problem, 
generate alternative solutions to the problem and 
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choose an appropriate resolution on the basis of its 
desirable implications and consequences. 

5. Help prospective teachers develop self-confidence 
and competence as effective learners and teachers. 

6. Emphasize the importance of increasing interaction 
and collaboration among teachers, new and experi- 
enced, in resolving educational problems. 

7. Prepare teachers who are responsible agents of edu- 
cational change. 


Major in Elementary Education 
And Secondary Teaching Certification 


Admission to Methods 


Prior to enrolling in methods courses, education 
Students must do the following: 


1. Satisfactorily complete the National Teacher’s Exami- 
nation or PRAXIS as defined by the University and 
the School of Education and Professional Studies. 

2. Complete an application for formal admission to the 
professional program prior to entrance into elemen- 
tary methods and to EDUC 306 for the secondary 
and K-12 programs. 

3. Complete a minimum of 56 credit hours with an over- 
all grade point average of 2.75 or better. including 
transfer credit. The 56 credits must include the fol- 
lowing courses with grades of C or better: 


Credits 
EDUC 300 Development and BAe) dR Ae Sle 3 
EDUC 305 ‘The School in CIM P REIS cc tpkeie eet, 3 
CMAT 250 - “Instructional Communication ....c..cccececccececc0- 3 
ENGL 101 — Principles Of Composition .......:.-csecseseseccssseeeeeeccccc. 3 
ENGL 102 — Principles of Literature ........sesecsselsccssssesceeeeseecc 3 


“transfer students who have CMAT 100: Fundamentals of Communica- 
tion may use it to satisfy CMAT 250: Instructional! Communication 
and elementary education majors must take the 
following course with a grade of C or better: 
Credits 

MATH 103 Fundamental Concepts | 0.......e-cccccccscecccccseecsecscc 3 
4. Submit at least three positive recommendations from 

liberal arts faculty who have instructed the student 

prior to application for admission. 


5. Obtain written approval of the application from the 
advisor(s) and the department chair. 


Students who wish to enroll in a K-12 program or 
in a secondary program must further select a major in 
one of the academic disciplines with an MSDE-approved 
program and meet the respective department's major 
requirements. Students must earn a minimum grade 
point average of 2.75 in the academic major courses 


(secondary or K-12 programs) as defined by each aca- 
demic department. 


Admission to Student Teaching 


Prior to student teaching, education students must 
do the following: 


1. Complete the written application for student teach- 
ing. 

2. Complete a minimum of 90 credits including meth- 
ods and at least 24 credit hours of the academic major 
(secondary and K-12 programs). 

3. Have an overall grade point average of at least 2.75 
including transfer credit. 


4. Have a minimum grade point average of 2.75 in the 


academic major courses (secondary or K-12 pro- 
grams) as defined by each academic department. 

5. Have a minimum average of 2.75 in the professional 
education courses with no grade below C. 

6. Submit two positive recommendations from faculty 
in education and the major advisor. 

7. Obtain verification of completion of these require- 
ments from the director of field experiences. 


Additional Requirements 
1. Elementary Education 


a. To be eligible for student teaching, all elementary 
education majors must complete the following 15 
hours in education methods with grades of C or 
better (students registering for any methods course 
must also register for EDUC 309): 


Credits 
ELED 310 Elementary School Communication Arts Methods ....... 3 
ELED 311 Elementary School Mathematics Methods .............0++ 3 
ELED 312 Elementary School Science Methods ............ssseseseeees 3 
ELED 313 Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary School ...... 3 
ELED 316 Elementary School Reading Methods ..........ssseeeeerees 3 


b. To complete the elementary education major, all 
students must complete the following courses with 
grades of C or better: 


Credits 
EDUC 408 Children’s Literature ................cccceeeesneeetreeeenseneensnnennens 3 
or 
EDUC 409 Adolescent Literature MEY ros SAE. sda bincncsssltnenmeaeaietee 3 
EDUC 427 Classroom Analysis and Roce s 
Correction of Reading Difficulties ..............cceeeeeeeeers 
and pass the following courses: 
ELED 401 _ Directed Teaching in the Elementary School ............... : 
ELED 402 Directed Teaching in the Elementary School .............. ; 
ELED 411 _ Instructional Analysis in the Elementary School........... 


2. Secondary Education 
a. To be ‘eligible for student teaching, all students 
enrolled in a K-12 program or in a secondary 
program must complete the appropriate methods 
course and the following courses in education with 
grades of C or better: 


Credits 
EDUC 306 _‘~ Principles of Instruction: Research, ° 
Theory and Practice ..............+. cssaneennsnneccnnesennnnnansanntn 
EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation ...............-sessesssrse 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped Child , 
in the Regular ClaSSroOm .........:cseceeseeesseseeeseeeneenenenes 


b. All English and history secondary education majors 
are required to take the following course: 

Credits 

SCED 422 Foundations of Reading ...........::cccceseesseeeeerseeeesetensennes 3 


c. All secondary education majors are required to pass 
the following courses: 


Credits 
SCED 426 _ Directed Teaching in the Secondary School .........-.+.+. : 
SCED 428 _ Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ........--.-+++» 


SCED 433 Student Teaching Seminar-Secondary Education ........ 3 
3. Students may repeat education courses only once. 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Science 
In Elementary Education 

The following is a sample sequence of courses for 
students majoring in elementary education. Students 
should consult regularly with their advisors when de- 
veloping their individual program plans and selecting 
courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR % ase 
ENGL 101 — Principles Of COMPOSITION ...........seeceeereeeerenerenteesteteees 


Seidel School of Education and Professional Studies 


HIST 101 World Civilizations sosssensanescsnuunscsnnnesensnunanenaunscensninsscatsess | 
BIOL 101 Fundamentals of Biology TNE ALAMO RoE (Tp e. P88! T= : 
PHEC 106 __ Personalized Health/Fitness REACH CNS 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature ............c:ccseseseneeeseesenesneeennenes : 
HIST 102 Wor ich GIN ZETION IB 5 asc Ss) 0 Sen se ac Raa LR opeptegev enn ovesene . 
MATH 103 Fundamental Concepts | soueessnsseneseannssennennnnesecnunsenanente : 
CHEM 107 *Chemistry: A Humanistic Perspective ..............cesseree 
or 
CHEM 109 = Energy and the Environment ..........ccsssseeeesnsseereeesenenes 
PSYC 101 General Psychology RELIES ey AERO 
SOPHOMORE YEAR : 
MUSC 200 — Fundamentals .........-ssersssssesssessnesseeennesnneennecenecsnsssnensnns : 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning ...........:ccsessesetsesesereeseeess : 
HIST 201 History of the United States ..........cceesseeserenersesessens 
or 
HIST 202 History of the United States ipl ety ks Sneha rie fet : 
CMAT 250 ~—- **Instructional COMMUNICATION ............ceeceeseeeeteeetneeeeee : 
**#SC1ONCO EIOCHVE os.n.is- Sischccbveccetecosegch obeccnepsacsestonccestece 
15 
MATH 104 Fundamental Concepts II ............:ccceseeseeeeteetentreneerseees 3 
or : 
MATH XXX ___ Other ...... ha WP Saara Lasts HAG) bien Gas bodes seugae ened taped ; 
ENGL XXX ___ Literature Elective ...............cccscsssscesscrsecssesncesteneeessuese 
ART 375 Methods and Materials for Elementary School Art ....... ; 
EDUC 305 The School in Society ........... ee ceeeceeseteeeseneeeeceneeennee : 
***Group IIB ElOCtive ...........cceeesccercsnceccsreencessnensnesaens : 
***Soience Elective .......... cscs el Raat 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR nae 
ELED 310 Elementary Schoo 
Communication Arts Methods: saith ds Hhbeaathds tentaetanas 3 
ELED 311. Elementary School Mathematics Methods ...............+++. 3 
ELED 312 Elementary School Science Methods .............ssssseeeeees : 
ELED 313 _Literature for Adolescents sy or Marea AF 
ELED 316 Elementary School Reading Methods .............:s+ssseee : 
EDUC 408 Children’s Literature .....................cccscsccscsscesecrereeeesesesass 
or 
EDUC 409 _Literature for Adolescents ......... cosseeovscenussannecnsnecenssenntns 3 
EDUC 427 Classroom Analysis and Correction A 
Of Reading Difficulties 0.0.0.0... ecceessesteeesensnceenseeneneane 2 
PlOCTIVOB fi, hile sa ocescitencrentouptnceebsesctayceptncduosecagrenoiah * 
SENIOR YEAR nih : 
ELED 401 _ Directed Teaching in Elementary School ............::00+ : 
ELED 402 _— Directed Teaching in Elementary School ...............0+ 3 
ELED 411 Instructional Analysis in the Elementary School Bae? : 
ElOCUVOG Gili cists ccc vibcssseciktaveccnnnndaqaphacenudggbascecyardesepiles 12 


* or PHYS 100: Physics in the Modern World, GEOL 103: Introduction to 
Physical Geology, etc. 
Kix ariiter students who have CMAT 100: Fundamentals of Communi- 
cation may use it to satisfy CMAT 250: Instructional Communication 
*** at least one geography course must be completed—f not taken un- 
der physical geography in sophomore year, take human geography here 


Military Science 


Assistant Professor focus, 
Maj. Anthony N. Wenger, M.Ed., M.A.; military/counter intelligence 


Through a cross-enrollment agreement with the 
University of Delaware, Salisbury State offers four- and 
two-year programs leading to a commission as a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the United States Army. The program, 
known as Army ROTC (Reserve Officer Training Corps), 
emphasizes leadership and management Skills. Full and 
partial tuition scholarships are available for qualified in- 
dividuals. Advanced course and scholarship recipients 
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receive a stipend of $150 per month. Students enroll in 
military science courses at SSU and take them at the 
University of Delaware or a selected field site. 


Four-Year Program 


The four-year program consists of a two-year basic 
course and a two-year advanced course. The basic course, 
normally taken during the freshman and sophomore years, 
covers management principles, national defense, military 
history, leadership development, military courtesy, disci- 
pline and customs. The basic course imposes no military 
obligation on students and they may withdraw at any time 
prior to the beginning of the third year. 

The advanced course provides further instruction 
in leadership development, organization and manage- 
ment, and tactics and administration. When students 
enter the advanced course they agree to finish ROTC 
instruction, to accept a commission and to accept an 
Army assignment—either active duty, National Guard 
or Army Reserve. 

Students in the advanced course participate in the 
six-week ROTC Advanced Camp during the summer 
between the junior and senior years of college. This 
camp is a prerequisite for commissioning. 


Two-Year Program 


The two-year program permits junior community 
college transfers, students with prior military service, 
students who have not taken Army ROTC prior to the 
end of their sophomore year, or students going on toa 
two-year post-graduate course of study to take ROTC. 
Applicants for the two-year program without any prior 
military experience must complete six weeks of training 
during the summer before taking the advanced course. 
This summer leadership training is called ROTC Basic 


Camp. 
Course Requirements 


Since ROTC is not a major, all courses apply as 
elective credit toward graduation. 


1. Basic course requirements: 


Credits 
MISC 105 = Organizational Leadership | ......c..secscccccssseccocsee 1 
MISC 106 = Organizational Leadership tie eee es a 1 
MISU 205. Military Skill | ts cestlossescessncesescen tee 2 
MISC 206" 'Militaty SRINB! IT oe oe eg 2 
2. Advanced course requirements: 

Credits 
MISC 301 Physical Training Leadership ...........cccccccseeecc---. 1 
MISC 305 Applied Leadership t ............ccsessessessssesssessceeececc cc. 3 
MISC 306 = Applied Leadership Wh ..........ccseeseesseecsseseseoeeseeccc 3 
MISC 310 — Small Unit Leadership ....0......ccscescssseecseccsecoseesc 1 
MISC 405 — Military Management | oo... eeeesecsssccssecssecoeesc 3 
MISC 406 — Military Management Il «..........0.seececssssesssssseseecssscc 3 
MISC 410 Military Management Lab ..0..........ececseecscceeseseeeccec 2 


Physical Education 


Chair 

Associate Professor A. Dean Burroughs, M.A.; teacher/outdoor 
education 

Professor 

K. Nelson Butler, Ed.D.; teacher education 

Associate Professor 

Susan M. Muller, Ph.D.; exercise science 

Assistant Professors 

Grady Armstrong, Ed.D.; /eisure studies 

Victoria V. Hutchinson, Ed.D.; dance 

Ward Lambert, M.A.; teacher education 

Thomas P. Stitcher, Ed.D.; teacher education 
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Carol A. Wood, Ph.D.; teacher education 
Instructor 


Jill Manners, M.S.; athletic training 


The Department of Physical Education offers pro- 
grams leading to the Bachelor of Science, preparing 
Students to work confidently and effectively in teacher 
education, exercise science, athletic training, outdoor 
education and related fields. All University students are 
invited to pursue the department’s dance minor. 

The department attempts to attract top-quality stu- 
dents into an environment conducive to learning socially, 
physically and mentally, and to develop and maintain 
appropriate facilities and other resources necessary to 
effectively educate students. The undergraduate ath- 
letic training program is National Athletic Trainers’ As- 
sociation (NATA) accredited, and the department is dedi- 
cated to producing an accessible, well-rounded and fun- 
damentally sound dance program. 

The department's programs afford numerous pro- 
fessional career and graduate school opportunities: 


Careers Graduate Programs 

Teacher Education Public and Private School M.A., 
K-12 Teachers Ph.D. 

Athletic Training Athletic Trainers in Schools, M.S., 
Colleges, Clinics, Professional Ph.D. 
Sports, Industrial Settings 

Exercise Science Fitness Trainers and Health M.S., 
Specialists in Sports Clubs, Ph.D. in 
Corporate Wellness Directors, related 
Clinical Testing and Rehabilitation fields 
Professionals 


Major in Physical Education 

The Bachelor of Science in physical education in- 
cludes a General Education experience, a theoretical 
core of foundation courses, a choice among several 
career-oriented tracks and a professional semester con- 
sisting of either student teaching or a practicum coupled 
with a seminar. 

Physical education requirements prior to student 
teaching or taking the practicum are as follows: 


1. Complete the following General Education courses: 


Credits 
PHYS XXX | Laboratory Course (excluding Astronomy) .....0:..0:s0..0-. 4 
or 
CHEM XXX Laboratory Course) .is..c.).tiidilosssssecseteeebbeeseeececcccc.. 4 
PSYC 101 = General POCONO at Si at a ely 3 
DANC 202 Dance History (dance minors UID. ot ocst Nocera) Uiisitroees. 3 
MATH 102 College Algebra and THIQONOMERTY 2... ccdcseseescsseees d 
or 
MATH-110 Finite Mathematics oo... lcccsecseccssssecosseccesecees cee. 3 
or 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics 2....0.......0....0..... 3 


2. Complete the following 31 credit hours in physical 
education core courses with grades of C or better: 


Credits 
BIOL 215 Human Anatomy and PIYSOODY Fie cho “ 
BIOL 216 Human Anatomy and PTNYORMOOY HF sasssccsicccivcien.... - 
HLTH 102 First Aid and SII Se ae Uicce giese toy io 3 
PHEC 108 Core Concepts in Physical Education .............0........... 3 
PHEC 350. Measurement and Evaluation in Physical Education ... 3 
PHEC 352 ~=Motor LOBITUNG: :..crinethiteheretirn. Pht eet 3 
PHEC 432 Exercise Physiology iitihl aie thinescl..itt. a 
MEL. 493... SRIDBGIMOIY: supa riestecrntin isahuruiorei te 4 
PHEC 451 — Psychosocial Aspects of Physical Education ............... 3 


Physical education majors are exempt from PHEC 
106: Personalized Health/Fitness by earning a minimum 
grade of C in PHEC 108. Each of the physical educa- 
tion program tracks described below requires respec- 


tive certifications. A program director for each track is 
available for advising and counseling on required certi- 
fications. 


Athletic Training Track | 

The athletic training track, in preparation for Na- 
tional Athletic Trainers’ certification, requires the follow- 
ing: 

1. Apply for formal admission to the athletic training track 
prior to participation in the clinical education experi- 
ence (see coordinator and the SSU Athletic Training 
Student Handbook for details). 7 

2. Complete the following courses with grades of B or 
better (not required for PHYS 121): 


Credits 
BIOL 217 USB ERIOED cds 5 ons dase Sesus Se acc dy tucw eps iss asc nah seosennsepsisbabadegeh aie : 
HLTH 101 Basic Health ........-sessssesseesseessnessnnetneensnnssnennersnnrenonennanes 
PHEC 185 _ Introduction to Athletic Training cosesennneensansennsssennnnenngices 1 
PHEC 313 Prevention and Treatment of Athletic Injuries oii chit 3 
PHEC 375 Therapeutic Exercise in Athletic Training ...........:+-+ 4 
PHEC 380 Therapeutic MOdalities ........5:..-seecsereersctecserrstseneerenetetes 4 
PHEC 381 Assessment of the Upper Body ........:c:ccceceseesereesseeenens 3 
PHEC 382 Assessment of the Lower Body ..........s:sesseese coneeneees 3 
PHEC 407 Administration and Organization for Athletic Training .. 3 
PHEC 413 Advanced Training and Sports Medicine danobhudbrigeetouiies 3 
PHEC 415 — Clinical Rotation in Athletic Training wpe yy r8 
PHEG479 —§ PRACHICUITE i aici. ce wentetestocstenenssteoveoetans : 
PHEC 480 «= Seminal enn. cccesesecettesenennseteenenesnenataes : 
PHYS 121  Gemeral PHYSICS | ou... ecceceeeeeeeeeetseeeteneneeeteneeeetennennes 


3. Maintain current CPR and standard first aid certifica- 
tion from the American Red Cross. ¥ 

4. Maintain a cumulative GPA of 2.5 to porns in 

mplete the clinical education requirement. 

5. Aioee d oatidluhvs GPA of 2.5 anda GPA of 2.75 
or higher in physical education courses, including 
transfer courses, prior to admission into the practicum 
and seminar portions of the program. 


Exercise Science Track : oy? 

To receive exercise science certification students 
must meet the following requirements prior to the 
practicum experience (enrollment in seminar may be 
concurrent). 


1. Complete the following core courses with grades of 
C or better: 


Credits 
COSC 116 Introduction to Computer SysteMs ..........cceseeceeeneerees : 
HLTH 101 Basic, Healt ins sccscdectdeaxastdensssconbbahoeteshsens Shpeauegeadadedensence ; 
HLTH 410 Stress and Stress Management .............ceescessreeeesereeees : 
PHEC 237 Exercise Leadership ............ccssccecesstecsseeeeeeeeeneeneeneeees 
PHEC 317 _ Nutrition, Health and Human Performance ..............+. 3 


PHEC 435 Administration and Evaluation of Fitness Programs coe : 
PHEC 462 Exercise Physiology, Aging and Special Populations ... 


PHEC 479 .  Practicuim ...........rssscsssssrepssssasesseenssoncvnacegseasseqnonnenenten? e 
PREC ASO * ‘SOMMIAL . 55. .-.-cccccesssnecses ssseeenneeeenens sooseeeesneescnnguuacanetenn : 
PHEC 481 —_ Stress Testing and Exercise Prescription ...........::0+ 


2. Show current CPR certification upon being admitted 
to the practicum experience. . 

3. Complete all courses prior to the practicum experi- 
ence. 


Outdoor Education Track : ) : 
Students must meet the following requirements: 


1. Complete the following courses with grades of C or 
better: 


Credits 
ENGL 336 © Wilderness in Literature ........... cc ceccceceseesseeereeeeeeeenenene 3 
or 
ENGL 337 Nature in Literature seeenunvecsensnnsnssonsnnsssccannasuaanscansanent4tn : 
HIST 386 American Wilderness Experience ............scsseeereessess 
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PHEC 205 Water Safety INStruCtOr ..........cccecseeseeeseeneeneesenaneererees : 
PHEC 210 - SCUBA DIVING «...ii. ci cc seteescssescteresceeecanesssacennsonts : 
PHEC 369  Camping/Backpacking ...........:cccscesseessseneenseerensesnsensees : 
PHEC 370 Camp Leadership .........-ssssssssssssessseeeenesneentsanesncenstens 

PHEC 372 Adventure-based Leadership Education ............::ss0 3 
PHEC 406 Administration and Organization Se en 
PHEC 479: PrACHOUIN 2.500.528 ccsscescsesentecvcqastcaccssnongsecsccansesesannerons ‘ 
PHEG G60 Sse oi: .c0h costes .csccnbeleusssccdearssssvanqascsncdcqocnsacevesacopessoes 


2. Obtain current CPR and standard first-aid certifica- 
tion. | 

3. Complete all courses before the practicum semes- 
ter. 


Teacher Certification a4 1h 
Students seeking certification to teach physical 
education must meet the following requirements: 


1. Apply for admission into the physical education teach- 
ing track (see coordinator for details). 

2. Complete a minimum of 56 credits with an overall 
GPA of 2.5 or better, including the following courses 
with grades of C or better: 


Credits 
CMAT 250 Instructional COMMUNICATION 2.0.0... cece eee eeeeeeteeeenenees : 
DANC 260 _ Introduction to Dance/Movement bp ee oc Gh weseat ses : 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning ..........-s.--ecssesssecressensersnen : 
EDUC 305 The School and Society PL PE SES SRE OR ARE Ye tet : 
ENGL 101 —— Principles Of COMPOSITION ............esceeseeeteeeetseeestenenenees : 
ENGL 102 = Principles of Literature ...........ccceeseseeeeeeteeeeeneneetennnenens : 
PSYC 101 General PSYCHOIOGY ........:.ccccestsceeseetseeesseeseteneeeseetereeee 
3. Apply for formal admission to the professional pro- 

gram. 


4. Have a cumulative GPA of at least 2.5. 

5. Show satisfactory results on the National Teachers 
Examination/PRAXIS as defined by the University 
and the Seidel School of Education and Professional 
Studies. a 

6. Submit at least three positive recommendations from 
faculty in departments other than Education who have 
instructed the student prior to application for admis- 
sion. ie 

7. Obtain written approval of the application from the 
advisor(s) and the Department of Education chair. 

8. Take a tuberculosis test. 


Admission to student teaching requires the following: 
1. Complete the following 29 credit hours: 


Credits 

XXX Biology/Zoology ClECtIVE .........cccscetecetseeeeeeeeeteeees veseenes 4 
ofr 306 Principles of Instruction: Research, Theory and Practice ... 3 
EDUC 343 Elementary School Physical Education shy Simbad Meriecy 3 
EDUC 371 Secondary School Physical Education.................. sseenee 3 
PHEC 229 Techniques and Strategies of Advanced Gymnastics .. 1 
PHEC 260 Team Sports Activities ............-ssssesrnsrreensenrerneentertennensses 3 
PHEC 261 _ Individual and Dual-Sport Activities cssesenesennsscanecnnecsnnaen 3 
PHEC 275 __ Instructional Strategies for Physical Education ............ 3 
PHEC 340 Adapted Physical EGucation .........+.-ssssesssseersresreenee 3 
PHEC 406 Administration and Organization ............csccceeceeeerneeees 3 
2. Complete a minimum of 90 credits, including meth- 

ods. 


3. Have a minimum GPA of 2.75 in required major 
courses with no grades below C, including transfer 
courses. 

4. Have a cumulative GPA of at least 2.5. 

5. Complete methods courses with a minimum GPA of 
2.75, with no grade below C, including transfer 
courses. . 

6. Submit two positive recommendations from faculty 
in physical education and the major advisor. 

7. Obtain verification from the director of field experi- 
ences of completion of these requirements. 
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The student teaching semester consists of the fol- 
lowing courses: 


Credits 
EDUC 403 Directed Teaching in Physical Education 


EDUC 404 Directed Teaching in Physical Education .........c..cccsese. 6 
EDUC 478 Student Teaching of Physical Education Seminar........ 3 


Minor in Dance 


The dance minor provides an opportunity to expe- 
rience the discipline and elements of dance as an art 
form, to understand the historical and cultural aspects 
of dance, and to develop competencies in technique, 
teaching skills, performance and production. This mi- 
nor requires completion of the following 21 credit hours, 
at least nine of which must be earned at the University. 
Grades of C or better are required for all courses appli- 
cable to the minor. 


1. Complete the following 12 credit hours: 


Credits 
DANC 162 = Creative Modern Dance I ....-.cessessseecsssesceseccoseecsecs oc... 3 
DANG 167 » + Balletti 21:2 caine ks eaitilegde co 3 
DANC 202 — Dance Appreciation .ic.c.c.ceeccccssessssesssessseseleseecsesecsuc..., 3 
DANC 260 _ Introduction to Dance/Moveret -ecececececeecoeeeeecs......, 1 
DANC 360 = Dance Teaching .........cessescsessssesssessscesseesesecseeeeececcc, 2 
2. Select nine credit hours from the following: 

Credits 
DANG. 168. Jazz Danes, ism incatraniineibeulisy. FOr OY. 3 
DANC 262 Creative Modern Dance Il .......cecsesceccssssecseseoseeessc...., 3 
DANG2O7 “"BaWOUN «....cccmsctenoe ee ee 3 
DANC 323° '* Dance Experience wii... ceccccdsccsscescccsuc. 1-3 
DANC 491 = * Independent > Te pa ems rs ier Ata ote oe ies Se ne RR 1-3 


“a maximum of three credits apiece for DANC 323 and 491 may be 
used toward the minor 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Science 
In Physical Education 


The following is a sample sequence of courses of 
Students majoring in physical education through the 
teacher education track. The curriculum guides for ath- 
letic training and health fitness will differ slightly. Course 
sequencing, grade point average requirements and pro- 
gram admission requirements for the department's vari- 
ous programs are listed on the track checklists, avail- 
able from the Department of Physical Education. 

All physical education majors must satisfy the com- 
petencies of the Group IV General Education require- 
ments within their specialized curriculum. Students 
should consult regularly with their advisors when devel- 


oping their individual program plans and selecting 
courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
BIOL XXX — Biology/Zoology Elective ..........ceecseccssescssecseeoseeecss........ 4 
ENGL 101 Principles of Composition ..0.......cc.ssecssssessseecsseecssccca....., 3 
HIST 101 VEO ONGEPIMNIR ins neste nasettienacirie tanec teat coos, 3 


MATH XXX Choose from MATH 102, 110 or 151 


ebvacbesaevatiagacsicshisl ia: 3 

PSYC 101 General Psychology .........cecccsssssesssecsssessssetesceeecscc 3 

16 
BIOL 215 Human Anatomy and MVSIOIOUY 0, ccsepevesecrciiencereccccsee.. 4 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature .......c.ccecccssseseccccsesssecseecsc 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations .........ssssvsessesessesieqoeeseSEee tions... 3 
PHEC 108 Core Concepts in Physical Education .......:..cccccec0c...., 3 
HLTH 102 First Aid and Safety ..........c.sssssssccseesssesssesssseeseeceseecccc..., 3 

16 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BIOL 216 Human Anatomy and Physiology I .....c...ccscsessecseeeses.... 4 
EDUC 300 Development and NNN teen ded ansu granccic cies 3 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication .........csccceeccseeecc---.. 3 
DANC 260 Introduction to Dance/Movement «0... 1 
PHEC 260 = Team Sports Activities ..........cscecccccssectessececcececcecsecccs..... 3 

14 
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EDUC 305 The School in Society .....cc..ccecescsecccstecsscsesscocteseescoceecs, 3 
PHEC 229 Techniques and Strategies of Advanced Gymnastics .. 1 
PHEC 261 Individual and Dual-Sport Activities ............................ 3 
PHEC 275 Instructional Strategies for Physical Education ............ 3 
PAOLO MES BAO CUN I cl th 3 
FIOO EIOCHVD: .....45:-0-as0stP DI META LA. eeu. 1 
14 

JUNIOR YEAR 


PHEC 350 Measurement and Evaluation in Physical Education ... 3 


PHEC 340 Adapted Physical Education .....-.ccccecccccceccsoseeceececceeca..., 3 
PREC S52." Motor taamings she tt) (Risk ae 3 
Lab Course (excluding Astronomy) ........cc.ccccccsecsscesees-. 4 
GIOUP AB ISCHIA). aj Ranke 3 
16 
EDUC 343 Elementary School Physical Education .......0..0.0csccc.... 3 
PHEC 433... Kinesiology .i.v 545), ich bassuenies tcc tae... 4 
PHEC 406 = Administration and Organization .......................... 3 
ENGL XXX = Literature Elective oo... ceccccccsseccsscsseseceeseseecessccc 3 
13 
SENIOR YEAR 
EDUC 306 Principles of INStruction ........c.cccccsccsesssceseeeoecescecceccccs... 3 
EDUC 371 Secondary School Physical Education ..0.0...0....cccccccccss. 3 
PHEC 432 — Exercise Physiology .........ccsccsssescseecsccsccsseeseeecccc. 4 
PHEC 451 —- Psychosocial Aspects of Physical Education ............... 3 
Group IIB Elective* 50 PR ISS SPOR. oS ety 3 
16 
EDUC 403 Directed Teaching in Physical Education .......0....0c.000.. 6 
EDUC 404 Directed Teaching in Physical Education 0.0.0.0... 6 
EDUC 478 Student Teaching of Physical Education Seminar........ 3 
15 
Social Work 
Chair 


Associate Professor Marvin G. Tossey, Ph.D.; applied research and social 
policy 
Associate Professor 


Robert Porter Long, M.A. (field work coordinator); human development 
Assistant Professors 


Kay Phimister, Ph.D.; gerontology 


Patricia P. Plaskon, Ph.D.., LCSWC; health care, disabilities - 
Instructor 


Deborah Ann Mathews, M.S.W.; clinical work with women and children 
Lecturer 


Joyce Bell, M.S.W., LCSWC; families, children 


Social work is a dynamic-growth profession based 
upon knowledge drawn from its own experience and from 
the social sciences. It has a code of ethics, practice stan- 
dards and a nationwide system of accredited education 
programs. 

Social workers are people who care about the needs 
of others, including those who are not always success- 
ful or cooperative. Members of this profession have the 
knowledge, skills and values to work with a wide range 
of people and problems. Help for an individual or a fam- 
ily can be as simple as an interview and as complex as 
promoting change in a large bureaucracy. Social work- 
ers are found in such diverse fields as mental health, 
child welfare, health care, public welfare, family services, 
developmental disabilities, services to older people, jus- 
tice and substance abuse. 

The Department of Social Work, accredited since 
1974 by the Council on Social Work Education, prepares 
graduates for entry-level generalist social work practice 
and advanced graduate education. The department 
helps students develop their intellectual Capacities and 
practice skill so that they become effective profession- 
als and responsible citizens, and recognizes its respon- 
sibility to teach and encourage ethical behavior. Gradu- 


ates of the program are awarded a Bachelor of Arts in 
Social Work. 


Major in Social Work : 
Students majoring in social work must meet the 
following requirements (transfer students must take a 
minimum of 24 hours in social work at Salisbury State 
University): 
he following 36 credit hours of core courses 
Sith creda Cor Batter (SOWK 405 and 407 re- 
quire grades of PS): 


Credits 
SOWK 200 Introduction to Social Work and Social Welfare ........... 3 
SOWK 300 Human Behavior in the Social Environment PRR a TRS 3 
SOWK 302 Human Behavior in the Social Environment lIl.............. : 
SOWK 305 Social Welfare Policy. ......cc.cc.1.c ccc ee eeskecsonscnngene : 
SOWK 315 Social Work Research ...............ccsssccseesseeeseessessrenesneeenes : 
SOWK 320: Soclal Work GreCticd t ik..:.ccc.c--dage cs sctpenccotncahes .csspsicnceas : 
SOWK 400 ___ Social Work Practice iy 5 dan eithesteeecee Ak. nition oe : 
SOWK 405 __ Field Instruction in Social Work | o.oo... eeeeeseseneseeeeeees 
SOWK 406 __ Field Instruction Seminar FS A ok sacsaeeiee : 
SOWK 407 _ Field Instruction in Social Work II oo... eseeeeeeeeeseeeeees 
SOWK 408 __ Field Instruction Seminar Ul 0.0.2... eeeesseeeesesecceeneenees - 
SOWK 410 = Social Work Practice ll ................ccecececsecesessssneesncennesens 


2. Complete six credit hours of social work electives with 
grades of C or better. 
3. Complete the following courses: 


Credits 
BIOL 101 Fundamentals of Biology .............sssesersssssreesnesaeesenennes ; 
PSYC 101 General Psychology sae adiabiaeoedhigecti thls staimeheas Obi y WETICE) : 
SOCI 101 Principles Of SOCIOIOGY ..........ecesecsesseeeereesasensneenenenstees 


Students are additionally encouraged to consider 
elective courses in art, business administration, com- 
munication arts, economics, language, philosophy, po- 
litical science, psychology, sociology and statistics. Fac- 
ulty advisement in curriculum planning is required. 


General Information : 

Students must apply for admission to the social work 
program during their junior year. Specific aa ee 
regarding requirements for the program may be obtaine 
from the Social Work Department. 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Science 
In Social Work 

The following is a sample sequence of courses 
taken by students majoring in social work, which requires 
120 credit hours for graduation. Students should con- 
sult regularly with their advisors when developing their 
individual program plans and selecting courses. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR a ere 
ENGL 101 —— Principles Of COMPOSITION ............:ecseeseeteeteteeeeseeeeeeeees : 
HIST 101 WARN CONRAN NG 6. occ esu<iksvens Aes asanntedctepond gedbonig dhaneetae : 
BIOL 101 Fundamentals Of Biology ..........:sessccescessseeseesseesseeeesenes ; 
PHEC 106 _— Personalized Health/Fitness .............cccscsccsssessesseeeeenees ; 
Group IB Elective .............ssscscsesesescsessceseecsssessesersnensoors 
16 
ENGL 102 — Principles of Literature ............:csceeseeneereetennaeeeeeseteesneees ; 
Word CIVINZENONNG Isc s0.ccuiavacdoanansodMiccarcesscBbsl es ccccccccsenes 
“opin Introduction to Social Work and Social Welfare ........... : 
PSYC 101 General Psychology ........:cccsccseesseererreeereneseseenseneesenees : 
SOCI 101 Principles Of SOCIOIOGY ..........:sssseeseseereneeneerstsereteneeeesees is 
ORE YEAR 
i oho Human Behavior in the Social Environment................. : 
Group IA Literature ............csecsssscseseesercencesereseseseneseneees z 
Group INA Elective ............ccesescesssseeeseseensecseeseeneeseeanes 
Group HIB ElCCtiVE ............ccccscecessesseresesscersssecceeseseessees : 
Cer TN sn sos. cance feast Anacdaph bekageedbasscocccscncsasves 
16 
SOWK 302 Human Behavior in the Social Environment II.............. : 
Group IB Elective ............cscccesseccersesscesterseessersnssserersees : 
Group HIB Elective ...........ccisccasscsccsensserserscetnsseseressopeees : 
Group WIC Statistics ...........:cccccccssecsncsneneseceresseseensees : 
Ca RINIRIVG, as cdg sis cds cance Pedant cd Gs MiebeeNieanelilsnsuticccccesnce 
15 
JUNIOR YEAR . . 
SOWK 305 Social Welfare Policy ..........ccccccsescccsssescsseeeseeseeeeeeeneeees : 
SEIT Oe | IGSCRIUra absy Bebe tae thas Hoaie ac <dcneevoseesusWEPanbun pts cocgedoccesseess : 
GRBBTAl IOOUVOG ciiilcsckdscchsccdeccescasccturateghatenennsscscecqeors Ff 
SOWK 315 Social Work Research ...........005....cccccccccsesesssessereeeeeeees : 
SOWK 320 Social Work Practice! ...........00:..ccdsccceeteccsscccscscrrrseccerees : 
CTPA CTE Sista vegeicns cide peuelccns sce tscat ome seslactevenceseee ‘a 
SENIOR YEAR : 
SOWK 400 Social Work Practice II ..........:.... ce ececsssenssssssesereeseeeeees : 
SOWK 405 ‘Field Instruction | ...... sssnuseesnsneesccnsnnsccnsnnnnasennannaensonsesssss 
SOWK 406 Field Instruction Seminar | 00... eeeeeeseeeseeeetetereeeeeees : 
SPE ENG. WAC fo Dh 6 cis chk cade PMs aocnactecscagspencsucunsoeusT@e¥enccceene : 
TU A EPICA VOS: 525. sccarebeaasos ies <osauvadesaasect cevtsatg tee ccaveccseeee 
15 
SOWA AGT. 15 FIGIG IASTHUCTON UD sci iivccsteRccvesvadacedvdeccsessccocegsseccceveses : 
SOWK 408 Field Instruction Seminar | ............. cece eeeeeesececeeeeeeeeeeeee : 
SOWK 410 Social Work Practice Wl oo... csceesseeseeereereeeeeeeeeeee ; 
CGarioral ENSGIVES <2. -ck sekesscecs Gr aeesscredecctcndsscsccnccssececssees 4 
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Richard A. Henson 
School of Science and Technology 


Dr. Thomas W. Jones, Dean 


Dean 
Devilbiss Hall 219, 410-543-6425 


Biological Sciences 
Potomac Hall 133, 410-543-6490 


Chemistry 
Devilbiss Hall 302, 410-543-6480 


Environmental Health Science 
Devilbiss Hall 111, 410-543-6499 


Geography and Regional Planning 
Devilbiss Hall 235, 410-543-6460 


Health Sciences 


Medical Technology 
Power Professional Building 253, 410-543-6365 
Respiratory Therapy 
Power Professional Building 250, 410-543-6365 


Mathematics and Computer Science 
Power Professional Building 101, 410-543-6471 


Nursing 
Power Professional Building 201, 410-543-6401 


Physics 
Devilbiss Hall 302, 410-543-6480 


School Information 


The Richard A. Henson School of Science and 
Technology, endowed in 1988, originally included the 
departments of Biological Sciences, Chemistry and 
Physics, Computer Science, Geography and Regional 
Planning, and Mathematics. The Department of Phys- 
ics was separated from Chemistry in 1990 and the de- 
partments of Computer Science and Mathematics were 
combined in 1991. A dual-degree program in biology 
and environmental/marine science was added in 1990, 
and a major in environmental health science approved 
in 1991. In 1993, the former School of Nursing and 
Health Sciences was combined with the School of Sci- 
ence and Technology creating the departments of Health 
Sciences and Nursing. 

Richard A. Henson, founder and chairman of 
Henson Aviation, endowed the School of Science in 
1988 creating the Richard A. Henson School of Science 
and Technology. An avid pilot, he founded the Henson 
Flying Service in his hometown of Hagerstown, MD, in 
1931 when he was only 21 years old. During World War 
ll he was a test pilot for Fairchild Industries in 
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Hagerstown, then developing and manufacturing 
training and fighting planes for this nation’s wartime fly- 
ers. After the war he turned his ideas and expertise as 
a flyer toward civil aviation and in 1967 started the first 
commuter service for Allegheny Airlines connecting 
Hagerstown to Baltimore and Washington, D.C. In 1981 
he moved his corporate headquarters to Salisbury de- 
scribing this as “the model commuter city in the United 
States.” After a period of phenomenal growth he sold 
the airline to Piedmont Aviation Inc. in 1983, which in 
turn was bought out by USAir in 1987. Over the last 10 
years, Henson has given numerous substantial finan- 
cial gifts to other local educational institutions as well 
as the YMCA, the Boy Scouts of America, the Penin- 
sula Regional Medical Center and the Greater Salis- 
bury Committee. 

The Henson School's mission is to provide students 
with the knowledge and skills they need to function as 
professionals within their disciplines and as informed 
citizens on issues of science and technology. This knowl- 
edge and skill can serve students in recognizing, evalu- 
ating and making decisions about scientific concerns. 

The curricula provide sound foundations for health 
science, nursing, science and mathematics majors and 
include courses supporting the University’s General 
Education mission. In addition to its integral role in lib- 
eral arts education, the school provides core courses in 
science for several programs in other schools at the 
University. 

Students in the Henson School of Science and 
Technology work closely with their advisors on curricu- 
lum, program planning and career development. Besides 
traditional majors in the sciences, students can select 
from a variety of interdisciplinary, dual-degree and pre- 
professional programs. Students are encouraged to 

engage in undergraduate research projects, internships 
and cooperative learning experiences. Faculty coordi- 
nators are available in each department to assist stu- 
dents in arranging internships and CO-op experiences. 
Graduates from the school typically begin careers in 
Science, technology and public education or continue 
their education in graduate or professional schools. 

There are several scholarships relating directly to 
the School of Science and Technology. The endowment 
of the school established the Richard A. Henson Schol- 
ars Program. These scholarships are available to high- 
ability students majoring in any department within the 
school, and can be renewed annually. To encourage 
interest and scholarship within the field, the Tidewater 
Environmental Health Association established a schol- 
arship program for students majoring in environmental 
health science. A unique scholarship program developed 
by K&L Microwave is available for students majoring in 
one of the sciences and minoring in one of the fields 
available in the Perdue School of Business. Finally, there 

are a number of scholarships available for students 
majoring in nursing and health sciences. More informa- 
tion is available in the “Financial Aid” section of this cata- 
logue, and inquiries should be directed to the dean. 

Specific programs within the Henson School of 
Science and Technology are accredited by the follow- 
ing professional organizations: 

American Chemical Society 

American Medical Association Committee on 

Allied Health Education and Accreditation 


National Accrediting Agency for Clinical Laboratory Sciences 
National League for Nursing 
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Biological Sciences 

Chair 

Associate Professor Mark F. Frana, Ph.D.; microbiology, molecular/cell 
biology | 

Professors 

Augustine G. DiGiovanna, Ph.D.; biology of humans, aging 

William L. Grogan, Ph.D.; entomology, evolutionary biology 

Thomas W. Jones, Ph.D.; plant physiology, estuarine ecology 

John R. Molenda, Ph.D.; microbiology, environmental health 

Harry E. Womack, Ph.D.; ecology, parasitology 

Associate Professors 

Stephen C. Gehnrich, Ph.D.; anatomy, physiology 

Paul A. Grecay, Ph.D.; marine ecology, ichthyology 

Mark A. Holland, Ph.D.; plant/molecular biology, genetics 

Ellen M. Lawler, Ph.D.; biology, avian physiology/behavior 

Elichia A. Venso, Ph.D.} general environmental health 

Assistant Professors 

Ann M. Barse, Ph.D. (visiting); fish and parasite ecology 

Christopher H. Briand, Ph.D.; plant morphology/anatomy 

Herbert G. Chew Jr., Ph.D.; cardiovascular/nervous system physiology 

Kimberly L. Hunter, Ph.D.; plant population genetics, polyploid in plants 

Roman V. Jesien, Ph.D. (joint appointment with UMES); natural sciences 

Judith M. Stribling, Ph.D.; wetland biogeochemistry, plant ecology 

Edwin M. Wong, Ph.D. (visiting); microbiology, molecular/cell biology 

Lecturers | 

Samuel! Geleta, Ph.D.; plant/soil science, agronomy 

Jennifer S. Kiefer, Ph.D,; pharmacology, toxicology 

Joan E. Maloof, M.S.; pollination biology, rare plant identification 

Charles H. Neal Jr., M.Bd.; human anatomy, physiology 

Barbara J. Pollock, Ph.D.; genetics, microbiology 

Betty Lou Smith, M.Ed.; general-biology 


’ 














The Department of Biological Sciences offers de- 
grees in the biological sciences, environmental health 
Science and, through cooperation with the University of 
Maryland Eastern| Shore, a program leading to dual 
degrees in biology and environmental/marine science. 
The department’s mission is threefold: 


1. Help students majoring in biology and associated 
health disciplines, environmental health and environ- 
mental/marine science prepare for advanced degree 
work or post-graduate employment. 

2. Help students not majoring in science develop ap- 
preciation and fundamental knowledge of the princi- 
ples governing life. 

3. Nourish in all students the ability to apply the scien- 
tific process and to think critically about contempo- 
rary problems in the biological sciences. 


The department shares the University’s commit- 
ment to developing in students the fundamental com- 
munication skills that characterize educated persons and 
the technical knowledge and skills that will allow them 
to become outstanding professional biologists. 

The biology program consists primarily of a tradi- 
tional science curriculum, educating students to work 
as professional biologists in many prominent sub-disci- 
plines. The environmental health science degree and 
the environmental/marine science dual degree programs 
are applied programs leading to graduate school or 
employment in these areas. 

The Department of Biological Sciences operates 
under the guidelines “Resolutions on the Use of Ani- 
mals in Research, Testing and Education” as adopted 


in 1990 by the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science ( 








| 


Major in Biology 


Students majoring in biology must complete a mini- 
mum of 40 credit hours in biology with a 2.0, including 
the following: 





1. Complete the following biology core: 


Credits 
BIOL 121 Biological Principles and Processes ...........::csseeeeeeees 4 
BIOL 122 Biological Principles and Processes ...........ccssssereereees 4 
BIOL 225 ECOUMIY cs arGenivdeechevcesschadinavesanesasecreadccs)\iisesetaictanibis Gaete 4 
BIOL 350 RSD GOMOD «concer Renssncvteeperseteetncecateeasessousstorksavcoscteamest 4 
BIOL 360 Genetic Analysis...) 2 aa 3 
or 
BIOL 370 MOleCular Gretts ose soi ola ca cchreteuntesdiaenens 3 
BIOL 418 ESIOLOY ASOT 05501 0d oo Se nraccis Yabo nonsesce on etevegepeuenat 1 
BIOL 422 Vertebrate PHYSIOIOY .ncosii.cc ec cieeccosscescsecsvecoccvencecstvences 4 
or 
BIOL 430 Plant PIYSIONOOY ai irscsretsccecadeeccepeessesonsssncccssscavenstsnasaies - 
or 
BIOL 215 Human Anatomy and Physiology .............ccsssssseseeeeees a 
and 
BIOL 216 Human Anatomy and Physiology ...........cccceereeeeeereee 4 


Biology majors are required to achieve a grade of 
“C” or better in BIOL 121 and 122 before enrolling in 
any biology courses for which they are a prerequi- 
site. Grades of “C” or better in these two courses are 
also required by the department for students gradu- 
ating as majors. 

2. Complete an additional 16 hours of approved biol- 
ogy, 12 hours of which must be at the 300/400 level. 

3. Complete a course in geology, physics (excluding 
PHYS 100 and 108), statistics or computer science 
(excluding COSC 116). | 

4. Satisfy the following chemistry credits: 


Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | 0... .cccsesssceteessesseeeceseceeeensesnsees a 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry I ............ cece cccceseessseeesseseeesneceseees “ 
CHEM 221... Organic: Chemistry | iisiticacse2s0e. ose caladquvdsacsesnstebsaseteupuls - 


The following courses are highly recommended for 
all biology majors as are a year of physics and a se- 
mester of calculus since they are usually required for 
graduate study in the discipline: 


Credits 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry i .............cpessccssorseeccncsssoencassnesansces 4 
CHEM 407. |: BiOChOM ISU Yeah i AM cal 4 


The following courses may be taken as general 
electives, but are not acceptable for credit toward a major 
in biology: 


Credits 
BIOL 101 Fundamentals Of Biology ............csssccccssessseceeesesenenen eens 4 
BIOL 105 BiDIOGY ANG SOCISLY ....4.5.-.0rsarersnerecossieictesnsnadevesecsnalbh st 3 
BIOL 110 FIrTIAN BHOMOGY oi isn. ccccksceeecenbipbepppeenstvetoadonscekienahe dares 4 
BIOL 217 NegtettOey sd. cashes cous vccinpehaeopnigs fade dese ipsedscs-coceabeaeets 3 
BIOL 219 Biology Of HUMAN AGING .........cseceeercseerreceereereeanenneeee® 3 
BIOL 220 Humans and the Environment ............ccccccceeseereseneeeenees a 
BIOL 416 Research in Biology ...............ccssecccsssssesenessenancnseceneeends 3 
BIOL 419 Biology SeMIMAL ou... .ececcscesesssconesessencevecceseenaneoneneae 1 
BIOL 450 UROL SIN assess Kegs dns esbesnins icp hten ddopnaeanee ces saitiookiosvtiil 1-6 


In addition to satisfying departmental requirements, 
students majoring in biology are encouraged to enrich 
their educational experience by completing a track of 
Study related to their interests and needs: 


rack 
nie , Credits 
BIOL 312 PHAN TAXOFITY os cccsgiecarsccccseonncccaroncenapoonpsdtoeuntoftanecens : 
BIOL 324 Plant MOrpnology .............ccscsccscscssrsceescecsessnsssesennoonss : 
BIOL 325 Plant ANATOMY ceive ce cccssceectcecesenecadeneniacesserscceoetes , 
BIOL 412 Algae And FUNGI ...........cccscssceeesceseesseensenastensenecsnssseess y 
BIOL 430 Plant Physiology ..........::csssccssseeseseesesereeeennecesencanenserers 
i Track 

Microbiology cae 
BIOL 211 MICrODIOIOGY ............sscessssesssessssnstecseceessesesarsacsssseasenses ; 
BIOL 322 ParasitOlOGY:.....0..cisccsectivessssocenscsesscessnescencenssncetenepesseoes ; 
BIOL 323 Medical Microbiology ...........cessecceeesteeeeeeeenenssenseenensees ; 
BIOL 333 IMIMUNOIODY ........00--reccecccessorensssorcsncensnnssnereseassncatonnsesen ; 
BIOL 445 VIPOIOGY .......cersescescorcercecscacsscssorsesseoesaassbasacesssrsacseosnccees 
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Zoology Track 

Credits 
BIOL 313 Comparative Anatomy ........c.cccscccsscssescseessesseesseteereesente 4 
BIOL 316 GONETE ENIOMOOY csi sistereccsssseersesreefeppisermineltseretinss 3 
BIOL 320 Biology of the Vertebrates ..........:ccccsseesseeeeetrreeeeeennes 3 
BIOL 321 Invertebrate ZOOLOGY .......ccsccessccesccsecesseeessereeensseeeeeeeees 3 
BIOL 411 Vertebrate Embryology ........ccsscssccseeeeesseeeneseeeesecetersnes 4 
BIOL 422 Vertebrate PAYSIOIOGY ....scssisesivrsvonscserseosososvucceppsaza sees 4 


Pre-professional Track 

Pre-professional students select their courses ac- 
cording to the admission demands of the professional 
schools in their areas of interest with the advice of the 
health professions advisors of the Henson School of 
Science and Technology Health Programs Committee. 
These advisors can assist students in developing pre- 
professional tracks for medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, optometry and podiatric medicine. See the 
“Pre-professional Programs” section of this catalogue 
for more information. 


Accelerated Professional Programs 

The Department of Biological Sciences and the 
University of Maryland at Baltimore (UMAB) Dental 
Hygiene Department offer a program that qualifies stu- 
dents to apply for entrance to UMAB’s dental hygiene 
program. Students at SSU are guided in career and 
course election and in completing practical experience 
in dental hygiene. UMAB dental-hygiene faculty visit the 
SSU campus to meet with students. Qualified students 
enter UMAB in their junior year and graduate with Uni- 
versity of Maryland bachelor’s degrees. 

SSU also has seven-year programs with the Penn- 
sylvania College of Optometry, the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege of Podiatric Medicine and the University of Mary- 
land Dental School that lead to the Bachelor of Science 
and Doctor of Optometry, Podiatric Medicine or Dental 
Surgery. Normally students take eight years to earn 
these two degrees when schools are not affiliated. 


Teacher Certification 


Students seeking certification to teach biology in 
secondary schools must meet all major requirements 
and take the following courses with grades of C or bet- 
ter: 


Credits 

EDUC 300 Development and Learning .........cccccceccccsceeeceereeeerseees 3 

EDUC 305 The Schoolin Society .cciaisiise. cca... RR eh deers 3 

EDUC 306 __—s~Principles of Instruction ............ sonsstenebenseeseesnennnnsesennees 3 

EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation .............ccccceeeeees 1 

EDUC 336 Science Teaching in the Secondary School hii tba 3 
EDUC 467 Educating the Mildly Handicapped Child in the 

ROQUIEr CIASGIOOM ....cccccsnseassvscstsecpeeoscstessensacoges di ibons 3 

CMAT 250 _ Instructional COMMUNICATION ..........:cscee cece ceteeeeeteeeseeee 3 

Students must also complete the following courses: 

Credits 

EDUC 426 _ Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ................ 6 

EDUC 428 _ Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ................ 6 


EDUC 433 Student Teaching Seminar, Secondary Education........ 2 


In order to enroll in professional education program 
courses, students must meet the following requirements: 


1. Apply for formal admission to the professional pro- 
ram. 

f Complete a minimum of 56 college credits with a mini- 
mum of 2.50 GPA, including transfer credits. 

3. Have a cumulative minimum GPA of 2.75 in biology. 

4. Show satisfactory results on the National Teachers 
Examination as defined by the University and the 
Seidel School. 
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5. Submit at least three positive recommendations from 
faculty in departments other than education. 


6. Obtain written approval of the application from their 
advisor(s). 


Students completing the biology major and teacher 
certification program should obtain the program curricu- 
lum guide and seek advisement from the biological sci- 
ence education specialist in the Department of Biologi- 
cal Sciences. 


Dual Degree Program in Biology 
And Environmental/Marine Science 


SSU and UMES offer a dual-degree program in 
biology and environmental/marine science. Students 
from SSU who complete the program receive a Bach- 
elor of Science in biology from SSU and a Bachelor of 
Science in environmental science with the marine ecol- 
ogy option from UMES. 

Students wishing to enroll in this program are ini- 
tially registered as pre-dual degree majors (pre-ENVS) 
and enter the dual degree program once they have com- 
pleted BIOL 121, BIOL 122, CHEM 121 and CHEM 122 
with a combined GPA of 2.5 or higher. 

Once accepted into the program, students pursue 
their biology major at SSU, completing all biology major 
requirements with the following modifications: 


1. SSU students take a minimum of 23 semester credit 
hours on the UMES campus. As part of the 16 hours 
of biology elective requirements, SSU students must 
take the following courses: 


Credits 
BIOL 201 PINWAFINO-ZEMONODDY Goese. iceccoccsecuce bose veoctese verte se oe vomsesen, 4 
BIOL 202 b WHEINIG FSQURIEUS 200: hrc kd,ectese thaw bonecbstlnenoht. descend 4 
BIOL 401 Weetiand Eomogy vsti ah Bee ie. 4 
BIOL 410 UUM ION Soni. c NespinasldcbbedtscecsabtieccesdbicBecie’. 3 


2. In addition to completing requirements for the biol- 
ogy major, SSU students are required to complete 
the following courses: 


Credits 
PUVSome . “OGpenOGr iia ia noice ie eM a 4 
ENVS 221 * Principles of Environmental Science .............cccccecese-. 4 
ENVS 411 * WEROS PORUHON Pcie toch eB Tes 4 
or 
ENVS 434 * Ale PORUHON: RAS lic la caichin iid tc Mas. Pe tee: 4 
ENVS:400':' \* Eartir Science isch olesigss sl. abs acues. 4 
GEOG 105 Introduction to Physical GOOOlAPAY feces cine oodieres eects 4 
PHYS: 121,..... General Physies 405238 28.. vAdaaibehe cide 4 
PHYS 123... General Physiés Ile. i2c it ne lidnc: 4 
MATH 151 Elementary Probability and Statistics .........cccccclcsccse:. 3 
or 
MATH 155 — Modern Statistics with Computer AnalySis ....)....é6..000. 3 
MATH 201: *\\ Caloubie lini iach iia ar Lilt. ata hee ese 4 
or 
MATH 160 Introduction to Applied Calculus ..........cccccccccccseccoesescee. 3 
XXX XXX *™ Environmental Elective ...........ccccccscccccsccsssecesecsecseeees 3 


* offered at UMES only; “C’ or better required 
™ select one from GEOG 200, 321, 401, 402; or CHEM 381: 
or ECON 415 


NOTE: Because course numbers may not be the same at both institu- 
tions it is important that students check their program plans carefully 
with their advisors. 

The checksheet/curriculum guide for the program 
is available from the departments of Biological Sciences 
at both Salisbury State University and the University of 
Maryland Eastern Shore. 


Minor in Biology 


The minor in biology consists of a minimum of 18 
credit hours. Required courses include BIOL 121 and 
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122. The 10 hours of additional requirements (beyond 
BIOL 121 and 122) need to be above the 100 level, with 
at least three hours at the 300/400 level. Students must 
earn minimum grades of C in all courses they use for 
the minor. The University requires that at least 15 hours 
of the work applied toward the minor must consist of 
courses that are not used to satisfy General Education 
requirements, and at least nine of these hours must be 
credits earned at the University. Biology majors are in- 
eligible to earn a biology minor. 


Transfer Students 


Transfer students seeking the degree in biology or 
environmental science must complete a minimum of 15 
credit hours of courses in the program at Salisbury State 
University. Students in the University’s developmental 
Studies program who wish to major in biology should 
seek counseling from a developmental studies advisor. 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Science 
In Biology 


The following is a sample sequence of courses for 
Students majoring in biology. Students should consult 
regularly with their advisors when developing their indi- 
vidual program plans and selecting courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
BIOL 121 Biological Principles and Processes ...........ccccccccccecceee. 4 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry 0 oe..c.ccccieccecccccccsscsedeccscccececcececcecceeee. 4 
ENGL 101 Principles Of COMpoOSition o.oo... isceccececcsececccosesces 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizations. iit citi yes WRU .cccess.scdededsbecesess 3 
14 
BIOL 122 Biological Principles and Processes ..........0.......0......... “ 
CHEM 122 = **General Chemistry Wl tiosie.ccccceleccccccecceseceececeecceeeecce. 4 
ENGL 102 Principles Of Literature wiis...i.cts cesscccvascssessocedevdsccseceese. 3 
HIST 102 World Civilizations o....ccececcccccecseces odlan sdbduepes Soubiis ase 3 
PHEC 106 _—_— Personalized Health/Fitness .......c.cccccccccccccececcdesccseecc.. 3 
Wg 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BIOL 225 COQWMAY Sebi skotlah RM da ieoctdictalteiecccclia cel feckectke. 4 
CHEM 221% Grganié Chemistry faeces + 
General Education Electives ............cccccccececceccsecesecesn 6 
14 
BIOL 350 Gl BIO. AN ect oi tca cite eis sck a ee + 
CHEM 222 = **Organic Chemistry Ih o......cc.cccccscseccesceccccoseceeccs. 4 
BIOL XXX Biology Elective’) ar. Seen eer ts JOR 4 
General Education Elective o.......-ccccccccccccscececseocccleee.. 3 
15 
JUNIOR YEAR 
BIOL 360 CONG ATTA SIS irri er eee eer Sih Teas 3 
or 
BIOL 370 Molecular Gemetios vi .csisditsiii savas ci ivaiveccdssecealecessecsecese.. 3 
BIOL XXX BlOIOOV IORN ee 4 
General Education Elective ..0.0)..o.ccccccscccccccecececeees ee. 3 
“Additional Science Elective’... 3-4 
13-14 
BIOL XXX BHOIO GY EXO CTRG sect ndins cxreovecienan van cevSetnel «tha cede. 4 
GROUND TS RISE rihccccccbtreho tsi 3 
General Education Elective .0.......ccccccccescccocccccecescssosese. 3 
BIOUUVEB i. J. dcccanentieee ik aA Rh ek Si: take Sak 4 
14 
SENIOR YEAR 
BIOL 418 BIORODY Seminar liimcncieccrn ce eee 1 
PYCIIOGY Sain ab edeuti Re te 4 
General Education Elective ..........0.0.0.00000.-.-- 3 
OCIVEY cs sisisntiithnlin sion att aciie. Scie.” 8 
16 
CHEM 417°: “Biochemistry i: ae RS a2" 4 
BIOL XXX Bloiogy Electives tj... s0cc.t.dite nh ee oes 5 
SHOCUVES 3) -cCadtsivens cents esuatineet nae VE 8 
17, 


* a course in geology, physics (excluding PHYS 100 and 106), statistics 
or computer science 
** strongly recommended but not required 


Chemistry 


hair 
five Professor David F. Rieck, Ph.D.; inorganic chemistry 
Professors . 
Frederick A. Kundell, Ph.D.; physical chemistry 
Edward G. Senkbeil, Ph.D.; biochemistry 
Edward T. Shaffer, Ph.D.; organic chemistry 
Associate Professor 
John L. Tyvoll, Ph.D.; analytical chemistry 
Assistant Professors 
Anita Brown, Ph.D. (visiting); computational chemistry 
Linda C. Bush, Ph.D.; organic chemistry 
E.J. Crane, Ph.D.; biochemistry . 
Gregory D. Thomas, Ph.D. (visiting); physical chemistry 
Lecturers . 
Mary Antlfinger-Norton, M.Ed.; chemistry education 
Wayne L. Shelton, M.Ed.; environmental chemistry 


The Chemistry Department offers programs lead- 
ing to the Bachelor of Science in chemistry, including 
an American Chemical Society (ACS)-certified program. 

The department's curricula foster the development 
and verbal and written expression of rational thought. 
The faculty attempt to impart an understanding and ap- 
preciation of chemistry along with the knowledge, safe 
laboratory skills and personal integrity necessary for stu- 
dents to be productive members of the larger commu- 
nity of professional chemists. Because chemistry is an 
experimental discipline, the laboratory experience fos- 
ters a sense of self-confidence and independence, as 
well as an appreciation for the importance of original 
investigation. Since the study of chemistry is discov- 
ery-based, the department is committed to providing 
meaningful and interesting research experiences in well- 
equipped laboratories. : 

Professional chemists work in such diverse fields 
as medicine, space and marine science, molecular en- 
gineering, food preparation and processing, and the syn- 
thesis of material from lipstick to high strength compos- 
ites. As frontiers in the natural sciences approach mo- 
lecular dimensions, chemistry is truly becoming the fun- 
damental science. 

The faculty in the department strive to promote a 
feeling of “belonging” among majors. Student/faculty pic- 
nics and softball/volleyball games, student participation 
in national and regional professional meetings, student 
employment in the department, and activities of the SSU 
Student Chemical Society all contribute to the informal, 
yet professional, atmosphere of the department. 


Major in Chemistry 


The Chemistry Department offers a broad selec- 
tion of programs for students seeking careers in chem- 
istry and the physical sciences. The Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in chemistry requires a minimum of 120 credits for 
graduation. Chemistry majors must have at least a C 
average in their major courses for graduation. Transfer 
Students majoring in chemistry are required to complete 
at least 15 hours in chemistry at Salisbury State Uni- 
versity. Students may select from the following pro- 
grams: 


American Chemical Society-Certified Degree 

The ACS degree is widely recognized in the chem- 
istry profession as a standard of excellence. This pro- 
gram is designed for motivated students with good scho- 
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lastic records who intend to enter graduate programs in 
chemistry or closely related fields. fe 

The requirements for the ACS-certified degree are 
as follows: | 


Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | .:....2......1.....csscsseosesnscepseccnneneseoneees 4 
CHEM 122° “General Chemistry U8 ......n.... cece seccceneseccasenceevnsesnasans 4 
OPEN 207 EAD OPELONY GAO oo. -ckcc..cy corantesennsanshvogsonscducoapnodpacpelacy 1 
CHEM 212 Chemistry of the Element ...0..........cceceeessesseeestceeeeenes 2 
CHEM 221: Organic Chemistry? oo. .cccioec.eccecic ccs condesme steve calahasucattens 4 
CHEM 222 Organic: Givemnisthysl oo iii ihs Snot esacecapansncncanapnaen 4 
CHEM 321 Analytical Chemistry o2n.......2....-5-0c):cccnenssanennegstessen cassie 4 
CHEM 333 Instrumental AnalySis ............. ce eeceeseeeetsesenesereesenseenes 3 
CHEM 341 ~  Physical:Ghemistry. bovine cic ciselecsnsedecnserhvadconstpenp 3 
CHEM 342. «Physical: Chemmietry i inc: iisscssacteso io ceciesvesdepetssenstaonns 3 
COPNSM 406 © IOMGATIC CHOITUSUY «..<...25...065...cacersonnosngetasouseanpcorarsbapeitl 3 
CHEM 408° ~=Polymer Chemistry .o.00n... cece ccc pesccscsecsnnsecensenens 3 
or 
CHEM '412°-Organic Chemistry Wlts::.2.c052.s00,cccccosssgagpscvdeaseranscequnapncs 3 
or 
CHEM 499 = Special Topics in Chemistry ...........ccccccssccesceesseeeseeescees 3 
CHEM 410 Chemical Research (2 semesters) «2.0.0.0... cccceeeeeeeeeeee 6 
OREM A 14 | 5: Geet titel F.siecc ste rah Sic TA ince pate epnltin dagabocnn coat 1 
OPTI 095: SHOTTUTION LE aicchccpssscausjonh nas teosithyicaccncheeatasbdesscctaaers higeeeant 1 
OPTI TT"? CROCHIOTIISIIY Ur ot 5, 2050s caccaecsapeskaratocaderenshsevs sppadnenrsothaenis 4 
CHEM 441 Advanced Experimental Chemistry 1............:secceeseeees 4 
CHEM 442 Advanced Experimental Chemistry Il .............cceseeesees 4 
PET UOT GENCE ote sanpckesetcveseurttatoteneseasecapeydersndevecsbhevsendsastoigh ia - 
WTA Oe +" CAIUS Te cil cy. cngctodoctabecavbdeocgrenePespasteepacsbeasteneane coppaten 4 
BIOL 121 Biological Principles and ProceSSes ..........:ccsseeeeeerseees 4 
or 
BIOL 122 Biological Principles and Processes ............:ccscsseeesceees a 
Pee en Oe PI YICG Y ois ook... ccct cede adossncanssceves aghtbebivesevee>#=sh ToEERIS J 
PERS 223-2 PRVBICR Wib3 ici ieee eli cdandpdaneistniggte: 4 
PHYS 309 Mathematical PHYSICS .......... cece cccesereseeseneeceseseeee 3 
Chemistry 


The department also offers a baccalaureate pro- 
gram designed for direct entry into the chemistry pro- 
fession. With the proper selection of electives, a chem- 
istry major can be used for entry into the pre-profes- 
sional programs of dentistry, medicine, veterinary medi- 
cine, pharmacy or patent law (see Pre-professional Pro- 
grams). The requirements for the chemistry major are 


as follows: 

Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry Iu... cic ieecccsesraeesseeseseeeee 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Wo... cccsceesteedereneee 4 
CHEM 207... Laboratory Safety ...2 rd iN A lth eertens 1 
CHEM 212 Chemistry of the Element 00... eeteeeeeeeeeeeeeee 2 
CHEM 221. -Organic: Chemistry | ......80...csi aiid ccsepessrscnonadean’ 4 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry Ilo... cccccietecsesssessseessnserensesens 4 
CHEM 321 ...... Analytical Chomistry........:060:0 cWiiacsecccsseentcseeive 4 
CHEM 333 Instrumental AnalySis ...........c cece eeeeeeeeeeeteteereneeenes 3 
CHEM 341... ‘Physical Chemieity iii iain meen ven del 3 
CHEM 342 = Physical Chemistry Il ..........ceccseecsecsssconseeseteseeasrens 3 
CHEM 406 = Inorganic Chemistry ..........ccecccidesesscessessesessseneressesenes 3 
CHEM 413 _ Internship/Co-Op in Chemistry ............ cece eeeceteeeeeee 3 

or 
GHEM'S10 - CHEMUCAHROSORION iiss. eccseccecciisecsctitcbesensntcsccensesntereas 3 
GHEM 414... . Seminar thakAe 20S BER RORR I AITA....0. ti accessed 1 
PIED 415 :;... SOP: Wriassdeasss inser sadesisnionascnvecsbeteddllerocysocvadebakatveders 1 
CHEM 441 Advanced Experimental Chemistry 1.2.0.0... cee 4 
CHEM 442 Advanced Experimental Chemistry Il... 4 
MATH201: a Caled, cass GR IAS. LR I Rk ce 4 
MAATH 202 —- . CCNA pacataiceesdea cr ipeesigva captrvaittnataccehe canes osetia Rian osén'ts viens 4 
BIOL 121 Biological Principles and Processes .........cccseeceeeeeees 4 
or 

BIOL 122 Biological Principles and Processes .........:cccceceeesneens 4 
PTY 2A Ve 1) PUIVAMOMY Sec ncsivavescchls dank soudedh bars dipnedie kasd pints mes eursoneoemepiea 4 
PRES 223: PRG Msccnyedcets coetunaecytdeancah stasis beend ange fOeesiceusenbcgsaneaey 4 
PHYS 309 Mathematical PHYSICS ................ccesetscecnteereeesseeeeseseees 3 
Biochemistry Track 


This baccalaureate program is designed for stu- 
dents interested in developing a more theoretical bio- 
chemistry background and engaging in more advanced 
biochemistry laboratory experiences than in the tradi- 
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tional chemistry program. This track provides a diversi- 
fied background for post-graduate health-related pro- 
grams. The requirements are as follows: 


CHEM 121 
CHEM 122 
CHEM 207 
CHEM 212 
CHEM 221 
CHEM 222 
CHEM 311 
CHEM 321 
CHEM 333 
CHEM 406 
CHEM 413 
or 
CHEM 410 
CHEM 414 
CHEM 415 
CHEM 417 
CHEM 418 
CHEM 419 
CHEM 441 
MATH 201 
MATH 202 
PHYS 221 
PHYS 223 
BIOL 121 
BIOL 122 
BIOL 350 
or 

BIOL 370 
BIOL XXX 


Credits 
General Crema Ne gibi a accstcarsireassni otvibataccies, 4 
GOMBFal GMOMISIY Wi cciessernciceeacecensnteidh sos lechcciac he bebecet 4 
LADOPALOTY SGI oso onc) cs cccnssdechdibessrincpnne.ccrasgecaeiea’ 1 
Chemistry of the Elements ..........c.cccssccscssceseeseseeeeceeses 2 
COPECO NY bass Ss cs ol ccsttn ove eda cfaceaeaiit 4 
OF GatiC GUGISTEY Woes ssusesitielndserstecvestovecsocteheeNAdn ee. 4 
SUIVOY- OF Fe CHONWBEY icici tl Ns opti Sod pe 3 
AI GIY TCA CHOI MBIY ois ccisilcoisb tbiinash cccdencsssckehdectegenear: 4 
SIPGUTUNTIOF MGT ATVB IS 5 isis cc his sith iis ond asoedsnerosdubdcesistoac 3 
IDONDSING CHOMMREY aises, (see Ak csi ehnited oben odatecinas 3 
FL ea Ree ALOE pe tS "5s CONE ao ne ne 3 
FROBOAI ONY 5.220 ss ashi s ii homed ducal eae 3 
RROTTUTIAG I ca ais ani eB ris sss sia Si bensitascchls uibeas cane De eaaiel 1 
SHOTS A ois consnns sabe Ww caeaiaridbbersbunorssths die bina ccDkars 1 
SMOCIMNOSY Lo Fare veh cat tcveses Coccsusaiivoteestte ns ce ncaa 4 
POCONO Maus ie sy, oo cneeaitt ca! nes achestousci Mamenrmaaiee 3 
BIOCNOMICAL MOMNOS 4 ssencuicscosconsaccsvsdoseseassvbededecescaces 4 
Advanced Experimental Chemistry | ..........ccc.ccesseceseoees 4 
CARIOUS Dea oo tea te oieratcs nic duvacehsaoa cacti obec tale Rell Boas 4 
CEICUNIG SE arte aca ee ahicil ce snaccnnsh aac eee Ras Fea 4 
ebb TEP” aE RE Oe Cnet = 2 pee: 4 
PUSIG Bile, 00s Maternity > Sisstpapsnes icvcvak oiccsslkotseate 4 
Biological Principles and Processes ............ccccccsececeee. 4 
Biological Principles and Processes ...........ccccscseceeceeee. = 
AOI ION a a iba. coves acasnpasnv stone divchts <closenk 4 
"Molecular GOmetics sed siassisctevvesesctvonvh accneeichaasscdouu: 3 
FUPPOrtOVeEl LOCH oo. ica si.cscnsnscnieonsudh cncacatpcsozeccns 3-4 


“minimum of seven credits in upper-level biology courses including one 
course with lab 


Pre-engineering 

This is a 3-2 dual-degree program in cooperation 
with the University of Maryland and Widener University 
(see Dual-Degree Engineering Program). The pre-en- 
gineering requirements are as follows: 


1. Complete the following core: 


CHEM 121 
CHEM 122 
CHEM 221 
CHEM 222 
CHEM 321 
CHEM 341 
CHEM 342 
MATH 201 

MATH 202 
MATH 310 
MATH 311 

COSC 120 
PHYS 221 

PHYS 223 
PHYS 313 
ECON 211 

or 

ECON 212 
ENGR 110 
ENGR 221 


Credits 
ROP COTM IUEY Bodies siceceesstececsenessasvseieadss eibeinchiank., 4 
General Chemistry Wa csccisccssssossscstectosscisccacocosnesese oh 4 
RII NG OPN Lissa osbisescesenecincsahbin oceniddddecasicones 4 
Orgamc Ghemistey We tin ciséissi...cshcineigicvs.. leat Adds. 4 
PAGIY CAE OMOPMG TY 6555655 idss, os adi vikeas cave BRE ected, 4 
Physical Chomistry |. siiisG.sciivewethidsosscrcckeRcacd. 3 
Priysical: Chontlgtr yids cidiia des essays cats Sd avese Set bedbdiustde: 3 
CaOUG bis. si.sssssclestievicbttes te Seu iean CO AAR: 4 
Colouble ths. iii5. sieiieodathoes hin. SEND AAS 4 
GROIN iss ctise, ocagrtceniant hy. ciccrdrmidessooc tbe Abacus 4 
Differential Equations | ...........ccccccscssssssseescscsceceseeesssceees 4 
Computer Programming ..........cccscssssscsssesesescscsessseeeseee 4 
2. 4 eee pte | Rete Og SR er Oe RC al Ba 4 
Boe naa Oe a 4 
Intro to. Modem :PHYSICS.<).........ecccecsseslecccssedectdesdadeceeses 3 
Micro-Economic Principles ............cccccsccsescscesesccceceeeees 3 
Macro-Economic Principles ..........ccccccscececcssssecececeeeeees 3 
REAM x sciieictatisiesiseei etapa lyvaestseiahiahitee at cco ieb Ds Bea bl. 3 
EIU NG Rea sis Aasetha she Sane liccinndo cso ecb Bbls ad ed. 3 


2. Satisfy 30 semester hours in science or engineering 
courses at the receiving institution. 


Students must complete all SSU General Educa- 
tion and other graduation requirements prior to attend- 
ing the engineering program. 


Teacher Certification 

This MSDE-approved teacher education program 
certifies students to teach chemistry in the secondary 
schools. The requirements are as follows: 
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Credits 

CHEM 121 General Chemistry | u.......cccccccccccsscescescsceceeccecsscsceseeee. 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry WU o......... ccc ccccccsescssccsseccescssccsesceees 4 
CHEM 202) UBRONONE SS ATGLY, 5 cdec scactsecscesastancganersscrtcocverereceeseases, 1 
CHEM 212 Chemistry of the Elements .............cccccscceseeceseseeeeeesees 2 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry | ............cccccccesecscesssssesceccscececsceeees 4 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry Ill ...........c.cccccccccsscssssccessssecscseeeecsaes 4 
CHEM 321 = Analytical Chemistry .............cccccccssssscsssesceceseececseseeseee 4 
CHEM 341 = Physical Chemistry | o..........c.cccccsccccsscsessssseecessscerecsessees 3 
CHEM 342 = Physical Chemistry II ..........c.ccccccssesssssssssescssececseseeeeseee 3 
MATH 204) GRC eos kth hed esckleet he: 4 
MATHi202"> (Calumet. acne oe Sos 4 
BIOL 101 Fundamentals of Biology ................cccccscssssesscssesesseeseees 4 
PRINS ssw MEG occ ssncdsesiscvirsinneree tte eee cool cate 4 
PHYS 223. . Pryetes scare eee ha 40 
PHYS 309 Mathematical Physics ..0.....0.c.ccccccccscscscscscseecesesseseeeceees 3 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning .0.........ccccccccceccecesecseeeseseees 3 
EDUC 305 The School and Society ........ccccccccsceccccccsececeecscecseseseeees 3 
EDUC 306 _— Principles of Instruction: Research, 

UFO Y GUST TT CMOIOR be. Selo aces Shacchadescbiveslisecels.ciesdecssoosees 3 
EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation ..............cccccccccccceees 1 
EDUC 336 = Science Teaching in the Secondary School................. 3 
EDUC 426 _ Directed Teaching in the Secondary Schoo ................ 6 
EDUC 428 _ Directed Teaching in the Secondary School ................ 6 
EDUC 433 — Student Teaching Seminar: Secondary School ........... 3 
EDUC 467 — Educating the Mildly Handicapped Child in the Regular 

CIBSSIOOM. WS NIE OCs EN as 3 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication ...........cccccscecsccceseceseoceeeces 3 


Minor in Chemistry 


A chemistry minor is available for students in other 
majors seeking official recognition for courses taken in 
chemistry. At least 15 hours of this work must consist of 
courses which are not used to satisfy General Educa- 
tion requirements and at least nine of these hours must 
be credits earned at the University. Grades of C or bet- 
ter are required in all courses applicable to the minor. 
Specific requirements for the minor are as follows: 


1. Complete the following core: 


Credits 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | o......cccccccccccccccccccccccoccccccecececccecee. A 
CHEM 122 =General Chemistry I oc....ccccccccccccccccccccececesecececseccseeeeceee. 4 
CHEM 221 = Organic Chemistry | oo..cccccccccccccccccccccececesedecceeeeseoeeeeen.. 4 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry Ih oo.cccccccccccccsssccccsececececscoceccececececeee. 4 


2. Choose at least three credit hours in chemistry from 
the 300 or 400 level. 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Science 
In Chemistry 


The following is a sample sequence of courses for 
students pursuing the ACS-certified degree in chemis- 
try. Checklists for each of the chemistry major options 
are available in the Chemistry Department. Students 
should consult regularly with their advisors when de- 


veloping their individual program plans and selecting 
courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
CHEM 121 = General Chemistry }o.......ccccccccccccccccccccceecccecec cc. - 
ENGL 101 Principles Of COMPOSITION .o.......cececcccccccececccecececececceeeen 3 
HIST 101 WOR GIVINZAWON festili cs. ec cocbsdaserboss icsiathecbecksese-cccxl. 3 
PRATT 201, x. gRSQUPUM iss | ose it 4 
14 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry WW o.cc.c..ccccccccccoccecececccccceesccccecccccc. 4 
ENGL 102 Principles of Literature .o......cccccccecssceccsecececcececsccccccs ccc. 3 
HIST 102 VOOR AOIVIN SEINE fl aos cas sgaoseachan evans ctoechesconsssc.cens 3 
MITT 202 CRICUMIG N scccastueecha li oe te: Fe 4 
Group IB Elective ser Lie neo i iS. 3 
17 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CHEM gel: , Oroanic Channety ds .sctesnecacsiesckecicKitesn... cove... 4 
PHYS 221 PTIMAPS, csscavtesgivcrpectocscteee nee ees 4 
ENGL XXX Literature Elective ooo... ccccccsceccseseeccccccccc. 3 
Group NIB Electives. sins. acd hacnieed.. 2) cay. 3 
14 


CHEM 207 = Laboratory Safety 0... cceecsecnessecennesseeesennes 1 
CHEM 212 Chemistry. of the Elements ................cccccceccscccsessseneeee 2 
GRIER oce ..  ONCEIIC CHOI MSIE Wl oo. ocs:adce>ecedian snthnnsasieocc iavecaciooaanel 4 
PEIYS 220. | PUPVSIOG Wi cccnscousescsessandesosilaranetaaccchenscontcckececssrelonr tien 4 
BIOL 121 Biological Principles and Processes ...............ccccscssseees 4 
or 

BIOL 122 Biological Principles and Processes .............sscssseseeevens 4 
15 

JUNIOR YEAR 
CHEM 321. Analytical Chemistry .0............ cece ececeescereeessteneecsees 4 
CHEM 341 . Physical Chetnlatry bicsgaiisistasicetpiag tein eieendyienin 3 
PHYS 309 Mathematical PhySICS ............... cee eeccessssseecteeessrensens 3 
Group 1B ElOOUVE «icici castodeenn canss spssanee yrs ngtce eee 3 
Group BIS CHVG 2.5: .2...0:teecdeceereeAits tes craves catosesoateneeatiee’ 3 
16 
CHEM 333 Instrumental AnalySis ..................:ccccccsssceseseeescsrserssereees 3 
CHEM 342°. Physical Cheristry (0 Si2° ic-- 22-2... sonsnestaho chvateosabentes 3 
CHEM 417: >: Bloché@misty is. QA) RR aE Redes 4 
PHEC 106 _—— Personalized Health/Fitness .............4....ubcccccccseeesseeeees 3 
Group UB EleCtivel oi) iic. vd ragecs ies es tee tamara leans 3 
16 

SENIOR YEAR 
CHEM 406 = Inorganic Chemistry ...............cccceeseesseeseseseaseesensesaceess 3 
CHEM.410 Chemical RESGAICH ..../3.....i.scsddacseneestesoedeapslegnamunsuses 3 
CHEM 474...  SQminal 0 sscsssctsc.consccstideocdncondees sobs easten ihaeb) dani enaieeal 1 
CHEM 441 Advanced Experimental Chemistry |.............cccceseeeeeee 4 
IOCTIVES jf ccnsstasseteeg nto ossscsassevessuesbaletip cos pnkbaresteieeetantna hae 3 
14 
CHEM 410 Chemical Research .0..........c.ccccccccsccceesenstseenseneceaseeeees 3 
BRIEM 415... SOMIRGT _cscusstihepvelinvecrmercdsdensbiaialia tt anes 1 
CHEM 442 Advanced Experimental Chemistry Il ..............ccseeseene 4 
CHEM XXX * Cheititetry Blective’..is.iio.ts..2. Aatccccccstecorecesctsadethonvenne 3 
Electives Te eee 


Environmental Health Science 


Program Director 
Associate Professor Elichia Venso, Ph.D.; exposure assessment; 
environmental radioactivity, tropospheric ozone 
Professor 
John Molenda, Ph.D.; environmental microbiology; epidemiology; food 
aspects of environmental health 

Environmental health science is an interdisciplinary 
science that draws on the basic principles of biology, 
chemistry, physics, the geosciences and mathematics 
to identify, characterize, assess and control the impact 
of environmental factors on human health and environ- 
mental protection. Salisbury State University offers a 
four-year program leading to the Bachelor of Science in 
environmental health science. (The program is in the 
process of seeking accreditation from the National En- 
vironmental Health Science and Protection Accredita- 
tion Council.) The environmental health science degree 
plan combines the General Education experience with 
a Strong foundation in the biological, physical, geo and 
mathematical sciences. 


Major in Environmental Health Science 
Bachelor of Science requirements for an environ- 

mental health science major include the following: 

1. Complete the following 32 core credits: 


Credits 
ENVH 210 Introduction to Environmental Health .............cccee 3 
ENVH 301 Principles Of Epidemiology .............ccceeseeeeeerreeeeeeeeeeess 3 
ENVH 302 _ Food Aspects of Environmental Health ..........0:.-000 3 
ENVH 320 _— Safety and Occupational Health ........:s:-sesesssesseeseseeens 3 
ENVH 330 _ Solid/Hazardous Waste Management .............s:+s0es00 3 
BENVH 425 ') TOXICON IY na. fi NSA Lead, deduce tndae teks, A neivietds tococks 3 
ENVS 430 Ground and Surface Water Quallity ........cc:cccseseseesesenee 4 
ENVS 440... Als Quality. ¢.::s:-datiendepeanltiand cian Gabeorin ian ercin 4 
ENVH 475 —_ Environmental Health Field Studies .............s:s:ssssese 6 
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2. Complete an additional 48-49 related science credits: 


BIOL 121 
BIOL 122 
BIOL 211 
COSC 116 
CHEM 121 
CHEM 122 
CHEM 221 
GEOG 200 
or 
GEOG 319 
GEOG 401 
PHYS 121 
PHYS 123 
MATH 155 
or 
MATH 213 
MATH 160 


or 
MATH 201 


Credits 
Biological Principles and Processes ...............::ccceeeeeee - 
Biological Principles and Processes ...............::sseceeeee 4 
Macrobiglogy’::<..:iaies tein les. Ais he HE. RES a 
Introduction to Computer Systems ............:cccsceeeeeeeee 4 
Gooneral, CIEMISIY Ure seincssessenshoesastsbonsosoranaiadsohanrtanedl 4 
General CHEMIBHY WT oso scl. Ese ccstdunes- athe thes cbbekve 4 
Organic Chemistry 8 o.csc cis. ica. Sic ecasetpaeactsbeapeaee 4 
Applications in Geographic Information Systems ........ 3 
Geographic Information Systems .............csscesesceeseees 3 
Soil, Water and Environment .............cccccseeeeceseeeeeeneee 3 
GONGFal PAVSIES. fv ..:.00:..Sareosar-absphgn saanbentecaeccpddnea le 4 
GRRRG TAD PTIVGICS Uo ivcxcscbosscos scans ea shannedienadisenthcalaetind o 
Modern Statistics with Computer Analysis .................. 3 
SUIBTIGE TV UHU MING %. sosnc+scinocdsacscdosesasamstseclentelcsncesteatianal 4 
Introduction to Applied Calculus ........... ce eeeeseeesseeenee 3 
AGES Beye Aipchssetinssnebersuadedacchdsdusneecvseaiaielamelich eli Citadel 4 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Science in 
Environmental Health Science 


The following is a suggested sequence of courses 
for students majoring in environmental health science. 
Students should consult regularly with their advisors 
when developing their individual program plans and 
selecting courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
BIOL 121 Biological Principles and Processes ............:scseeceeseesee 4 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry I ...............cscccccsscsesccesssccessossnsccscenres 4 
COSC 116 Introduction to Computer SysteMs ............cceeeseeeeeeeee 4 
ENGL101_ _—s~wPrrinciples of Composition aes Baie te Paes 
BIOL 122 Biological Principles and Processes ..............:ccsscceeeeee 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Il uu... cece cece eccceceeeeseeerneeeneees 4 
SCCILA. .. CHREMUNERNONE 1s Cosi sxunt ocbiet jncspedianiagias cube Naj cette wdaents 3-4 
Bree 102 Principles: Of Literature ................ccccsssvcssessseccessesseczesens 3 
14-15 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ENVH 210 _ Introduction to Environmental Health ...........000..0.... 3 
BIOL 211 WHCTODIOIOIY iiasisecBebstAstvesctcyescstemetecichasessosederasiocneniesse 4 
Rortewiiae 1+ Organic GROMUBIIV AE sicss 4.5) ..ceacccetadieclicccccscessscedbocceshcabs 4 
GEOG 200 Geographic Information Systems inom 
ENVH 301 _—s— Principles of Epidemiology ........... eee ceccssseeeeeeeeeeees 3 
ESL MX «NOUR LROPOUUTG . ji... .ccccccsencsaocsadioncusdipavecebateliddedsveses 3 
MATH 160 Introduction to Applied Calculus .................cccceceeeeeeees 3 
or 
SEER S ~ ) CNUMNESE BAT OF cca so arc canvas dcbutargbacenteamecanjpwessinasteio’esaiiiees 4 
PHEC 106 Personalized Health/Fitness ..................cccccseeeeseceseeeeees 3 
12-13 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ENVH 302 Food Aspects of Environmental Health ....................... 3 
Bites et: >): Geter hyeice bcd. ci oie Miape Bitte enwe: 4 
CSI RIVG. ovenci ccbvoscvevattpoonquinnnnthtecs cbhgsssegeusassh hid 3 
CHIT MEET IICVOS ou vkdcas vspagsheoyseSepsaibsasienennssfopeakanivens 6 
16 
ENVH 320 Safety and Occupational Health .0..... cece eeeeees 3 
ENVH 330 Solid/Hazardous Waste ...........c...sccececscecseteccsecsseeeeeees 3 
NES Bas . « CUMMMREMETEMIIIGAE I... cv; eohins sucaioabidehdsnenudicedateesentadsenses qasviee 4 
CMAT 100 Fundamentals of Communication .........0.......0.cccceeees 3 
GOLD. UB IOCIIVG eesti seevbet Mededavisthidebeveeds 3 
16 
SUMMER OF JUNIOR YEAR 
ENVH 475 _— Environmental Health Field Studies ...............0000.0..... 6 
SENIOR YEAR 
ENVH 430 Ground and Surface Water Quality ............ ce eeeeeeee 4 
GEOG 401 _~— Soil, Water, and Environment ................00ccccccceeeseeeeeeeee 3 
HIST 101 MUCH COIVMEEEATIONAS 0° .Uoceiccocdhosocdcccorttccecesiccccrscssccscnscsaces 3 
Elective (minor discipline) ..............ccccceeeeceeeseeeeseseeers 3-4 
13-14 
121 
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GNVE 440. Ait: Quality sii 20 idan a Rbideas acwsabieken tread 4 
BRAVE AAO)! TOXICOIOOY Oe a te te ee, 3 
HIST 102 WOT CIVIIZEONG. oo oon cases scadrupavescocenconssncuncenccckosti dheene 3 
Elective (minor discipline) ............0ccccccccccecceeseseeseees 3-4 

13-14 


Geography and Regional Planning 


Chair 


Associate Professor Calvin R. Thomas, Ph.D.; resource management, 
rural land use, U.S. and Canada 

Professors 

J. Chapman McGrew Jr., Ph.D.; spatial analysis, environmental planning 

Robert A. Rosing, Ph.D.; economic, regional.planning 

Associate Professors 

Michael E. Folkoff, Ph.D.; soils, hydrology, cartography 

Brent Skeeter, Ph.D.; climatology, meteorology 

Assistant Professors 

Xingzhi Mara Chen, Ph.D.; G/S, remote sensing, environmental geology 

Michael S. Scott, Ph.D.; G/S, environmental hazards, cartography, 
remote sensing 

Lecturer 

Daniel W. Harris, M.A.; physical, climatology, meteorology 


The Department of Geography offers a program 
leading to a Bachelor of Science in geography, a disci- 
pline which examines the spatial patterns and interac- 
tions of natural, cultural and socioeconomic phenom- 
ena on the earth’s surface. Geography embraces as- 
pects of both the physical and the social sciences. This 
integrative, spatial perspective finds concrete expres- 
sion in land use management—regional/urban planning 
and development. 


Major in Geography 


Bachelor of Science requirements for a geography 
major include the following: 


1. Complete the following core courses: 


Credits 
GEOG 201 ‘Physical Geography/Weather and Climate .................. 4 
AEORT 209 | EGOMOITIC COOGRRONY o. cacosacisccsccczssscesecsiseledersseocosonecce, 3 
GEOG 204 ~* Spatial Arialyaiss ......................00ccthcb sei okeddacelascveel bicahe 4 
SSO 206 «CASI a ati i iy ons onan odhcstsiblovinne edb dedecsdossnh: 4 
GEOG 300 Research and Writing ........c.ccccccsecssecseccscecesesseessesceesens 3 
POG S01 WRG PCa ah chs ceed cacaccinsspesma hs vecoschdocpecesesceds 3 
GEOL 103 _ Introduction to Physical Geology .......ccc.cccccssecsecseseseeees 3 


2. Satisfy 15 semester hours of electives in geography, 
at least 12 semester hours of which must be at the 
300/400 level. 

3. Complete at least three semester hours in statistics: 

Credits 

MATH 155 _— Modern Statistics with Computer Analysis ..............0..-. 3 

All courses applied to the major must be completed 
with grades of C or better. The Department of Geogra- 
phy and Regional Planning recommends that the five 
lower-division core courses be completed prior to GEOG 
300 and all other upper-division courses. Except for Ge- 
ography 204 and 300, the core courses may be taken 
in any order and a student may register for more than 
one in a given semester. 

Transfer students must complete a minimum of 15 
semester hours with grades of C or better in geography 
at Salisbury State University, at least 12 semester hours 
of which must be at the 300/400 level. Geography ma- 
jors seeking certification for teaching in either the el- 
ementary or secondary school must meet additional 
requirements in education. Students pursuing either of 
these alternatives should contact the Education Depart- 
ment for advisement early in their program. 

While geography majors must satisfy departmen- 
tal requirements, they are encouraged to develop a pro- 
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gram suitable to their individual needs. The department 
has four designated options: mapping sciences and 
computer applications, environmental planning and re- 
source management, earth and atmospheric sciences, 
and individualized. Each is designed to provide flexible, 
yet directed preparation toward specific employment 
opportunities as well as appropriate background for re- 
lated graduate work. Students seeking guidance about 
the options, graduate study or career programs should 
see a departmental advisor. 


Minor in Geography 

The minor in geography requires at least 18 hours 
of geography, of which at least 15 hours are not used to 
satisfy General Education requirements, at least 12 
hours are 200-level or higher, at least six hours are at 
the 300/400 level and at least nine hours are earned at 
Salisbury State University. All courses applicable to the 
minor must be completed with grades of C or higher. 

Students should select courses that complement/ 
supplement their major/interests. Faculty are available 
for students seeking advice in planning a sequence of 
courses for the minor. 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Science 
In Geography 


The following is a sample sequence of courses for 
students majoring in geography. Students should con- 
sult regularly with their advisors when developing their 
individual program plans and selecting courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL 101 Principles Of COMPOSITION .........ccccccccscesceecsceesecseeeseceeees 3 
HIST 101 WOHG -CIVHIZATIONS! WHE 10. LBs cc ccadel Rasch devs cedacoseseeoee 3 
GEOG XXX *Geography Core Requirement ..........ccccccccceccccssseees 3-4 
PHEC 106 _— Personalized Health/Fitness .............cccccccccesccesecceccecceee 3 
CGrOUD TNT BCR races tear corsceceessecescecreren: 3-4 
15-17 
ENGL 102 ~ "PRAICIDIGNS OF LINOPRUID oe coe lie cece i crtocec se nace conescsce.csees 3 
HIST 102 WUDINY CUVEE ee isco ckcosccheocottccecckecaczocchonchcns ese. 3 
GEOG XXX *Geography Core Requirement ».........cccccccccccccsececeees 3-4 
TOPO NB EMER, cools. cos ren ocesssariesvie.dtsesidocsgeacvaessooe. 3 
CROC, CLES NCI ts ci ccanccsaucss cia sanedeeath oj easantar se 3 
15-16 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MATH 155 —_ Modern Statistics with Computer Analysis .................+. 3 
LIVVIMICU IS ROOM te i tert ty hse 3 
“Geography Core Requirement ...........c.ccccccccecseceeeees 3-4 
Group IIA EeCHVBLE Rt AGA le. 3-4 
Group MB Reet ae a iritade iivicccidsccssedecosechedncceccece 3 
15-17 
GEUG'204"" “SpatiglAnanyels rec elo tak sooo ele cecsee 4 
GEOG XXX ‘*Geography Core Requirement ..........ccccccccccccccseceeee. 3-4 
COSC 116 Introduction to Computer Systems ..........cccccscecsccseeseee: 4 

or 
COSC 120 Computer POTION TIMINGS cic cxsvescbeteeneboti\esinstescecccseieses 4 
(SPQUD AB BAO aia et cc ocaschecs desc ecnco cloressverseeceee- 3 
14-15 
JUNIOR YEAR 

GEOG XXX__ Upper-Level Geography Elective ..........ccccccccccccccococecee. 3 
GEOG XXX *Geography Core Requirement ...........ccccccccccccececcs--. 3-4 
GOO ral BIOGEN E iiss sctccecinvevevsaierescececceeeroreearndess 9 
15-16 
MATH 313 = **Survey Design and Sampling .....c..c..cccceccccccsseseseseee- 3 
GEOG XXX __ Upper-Level Geography Electives .............ccccccccccccsese. 9 
General ElsGtive tRNA ee 3 
15 


SENIOR YEAR 
GEOG 300 Research and Writing .............eeeceeseesseserscneeesesececeesceee 3 
GEOG XXX _ Upper-Level Geography Elective ................ccceceeeeeeeee 3 
General Electives’ s.2 ov eieeee, nei cevens eocedscndhasceoteboeates 9 
15 
GEOG XXX ___Upper-Level Geography Electives .................ssenseeeeseees 9 
GBINOTET CIOCTIVOS oo... .ccscccecncscsssecascitentconcssusveranteteastntes 6 
15 


* select from GEOL 103 or GEOG 201, 203 or 205 and 301 (may be 
taken in any order) 

+ CMAT 100: Fundamentals of Speech recommended 

++ recommended but not required for all geography majors 


Health Sciences 


ool Professor Johanna W. Laird, M.S.; immunohematology, clinical 
chemistry, urinalysis and body fluids 

The Department of Health Sciences consists of 
programs in medical technology and respiratory therapy. 
Each provides coursework in the basic sciences, Gen- 
eral Education and specialized areas which prepare 
graduates for national certification in their fields of study. 
Health sciences students must have an aptitude for sci- 
ence and a good working knowledge of chemistry, biol- 
ogy, physiology and microbiology. 

During the first two years of each program, stu- 
dents take prerequisite and General Education courses. 
The last two years comprise the professional core, of- 
fering courses in the major with student laboratories 
accompanied by rotations through clinical facilities. The 
courses prepare students to practice in laboratory sci- 
ence or respiratory care under the guidance and super- 
vision of professionals during internships in “real world” 
environments. 


Medical Technology 


Program Director | 

Assistant Professor Johanna W. Laird, M.S.; immunohematology, clinical 
chemistry 

Assistant Professors 

Cynthia C. Cowall, M.Ed.; hematology, clinical microbiology 

Diane Davis Hayes, M.Ed. (clinical coordinator); clinical chemistry, 
immunology 

Clinical Professor 

Steven Moore, M.D. (medical director); pathology 


The Department of Health Sciences offers a pro- 
gram leading to the Bachelor of Science in medical tech- 
nology, which has traditionally been known as the branch 
of medicine dealing with the performance of laboratory 
analyses used in the diagnosis, prognosis and treat- 
ment of disease, as well as the maintenance of health. 
This definition is rapidly undergoing expansion due to 
the diverse employment opportunities available to medi- 
cal technology graduates. 

The American Society of Clinical Laboratory Sci- 
ence labels graduates “clinical laboratory scientists,” 
since they are prepared for employment or further edu- 
cation in a broad spectrum of areas related to labora- 
tory analysis. Graduates seek careers in clinical set- 
tings (hospitals or private laboratories performing tests 
related to disease conditions in humans and animals), 
industry (marketing, pharmaceutical, biomedical tech- 
nology, occupational health, research and development, 
and quality assurance), research science, health care 
administration (infection control, health promotion, labo- 
ratory consultation) or public health (epidemiology, crime 
laboratory science, Peace Corps). Many graduates con- 
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tinue education in medicine, dentistry, health law or other 
graduate programs. 

SSU’s medical technology program provides 
courses in the basic sciences of chemistry and biology, 
General Education and specialized areas such as mi- 
crobiology, immunology, clinical chemistry, hematology, 
immunohematology and management. Computeriza- 
tion, mathematics, instrumentation and writing are inte- 
grated into the curriculum. The diverse courses are 
coupled with opportunities to practice these studies in 
actual clinical laboratories. It is highly recommended that 
students wishing to pursue the degree seek academic 
advisement early. 

The Bachelor of Science program is accredited by 
the National Accrediting Agency for Clinical Laboratory 
Sciences (NAACLS). Medical technology graduates are 
eligible to take certification examinations offered by vari- 
ous national organizations such as the American Soci- 
ety of Clinical Pathologists (ASCP) and the National 
Credentialing Agency for Laboratory Personnel 
(NCALP). 


Major in Medical Technology 


The program consists of a basic two-year curricu- 
lum of General Education experience and support 
courses in the biological and physical sciences (lower- 
division core) followed by two years of professional in- 
struction and training (upper-division core). A total of 
123 credit hours is required for graduation in medical 
technology. 


1. Selected science and math courses must be com- 
pleted: 


Credits 
BIOL 101 *Fundamentals of Biology .................cc:cccesesceeeneeceecssees 4 
and 
NEUES POT ts PAOCICRE PAIVOROMOOY 0 chy ss or sndenoostadatssnendaorpoudshapuarepbiags tas 4 
or 
BIOL 215 Human Anatomy and Physiology ..............::ccccccesseceeeee 4 
and 
BIOL 216 Human Anatomy and Physiology ...............:ccceseeeeeeetees 4 
or 
BIOL 121 Biological Principles and Processes ..............:cccceeseeees 4 
and 
BIOL 122 Biological Principles and Processes ...............ccceseeeees 4 
BIOL 211 WIP ORNs dccds sug codapebsutictehdece nwungs pata tinea linn dchv@ebian 4 
GHEM 121... General: Cnemistty |. sinc.ceis scdjacsesccssscobacsevecntesoas pansies 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Il ...........cc ccc lieececessseceseeseseeeees 4 
CHEM 221 Organic Chemistry |... ee ceeccceeeeeneecseeceeecesens 4 
MATH 155 Modern Statistics with Computer Analysis ................... 3 
or 
MATH 151 ~—_ Elementary Probability and Statistics «0.00.00... 3 


*students may take a full year of anatomy and physiology or BIOL 121 
and 122 to substitute for BIOL 101 and MDTC 201 


2. Complete the following program courses with the 
grade of “C” or better: 


BIOL 323 Medical Microbiology .............:.ccccccessceeeeeeeteceeeeseesecsees 4 
BIOL 333 AEFAIT RE DONCNOY. Gao sARNSPi stn bcad cle Sanbn so Sbsigeb AM eaEO ca onchcbeusiansy hd 4 
GEM S21. ANGIVUGAL CREMISUY. s.i.-ssevsessscercnsvspsercstncesccrssachssgevesscoe 4 
WT TOT) PAG SIMBEY ss) sdvevencscscacecccessesdtescnder- Bash eA PATE cs vanhon 1 
MDTC 300 _—s—~ Principles of Medical Technology .................ccceeeeeees 4 
PAEYES BOM + i HOMEBOY, Uy ia... os ccnesin cysces’ sncdvaceseocosiensieoehy conch snpntseasbes 4 
MDTC 311... Clinical Microbiology J ...............c.cssesssccsssascecsssectseressaee 4 
MDTC 341 _—~ Principles of Clinical Chemistry «0.0.0.0... eeeeseeeeeeee 5 
WD TES FON * PIBERIOO sailed civosevcotacseccescvescdstechcvdleddalsesdovezate eckiee 3 
MDTC 411 ~— Clinical Microbiology Ul... cece eeeeteececeseceeeceeeee 4 
MDTC 431 __ Introduction to Transfusion Services ..................c:cccc08 3 
MDTC 441 Advanced Clinical Chemistry ........0.....:cccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 4 
RES Wer OS, * HURETIINOUNY THU) Ceci tccccssccccnctbecssedpasdtscnwa coda ecesiccscesdossazas 3 
MDTC 403 = Urine and Body Fluid Analysis «0.0.0.0... 1 
MDTC 412 = Clinical Microbiology III ...2.... cee cceeeeceeeeseeeeeeeees 3 
PAU TRS 41S: RTMGGLITINTUUSIOIOUY occessestecactenssnsivedacccsecegcssoccvccesebcansis 1 
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MDTC 432 — Clinical Transfusion Services ...........:.ccccesesssseceseerseseeees 3 
MDTC 442 Automated Clinical Chemistry ..........0..0cccsccesceseseeceees 2 
MDTC 443 = Special Clinical Chemistry ..............c.cccccescsessssssersesseeen 3 
MDTC 461 Organization and Management of the Lab .............0.0. 2 
MDTC 471. Clinical Seminar,.iii.css.isdendecaeccsieicesecedbpscel oacbboadasscesbecess 1 


General Information 


Advanced standing will be granted to those indi- 
viduals who meet acceptable criteria of the University. 
Applicants who hold certification as medical laboratory 
technicians may be offered advanced status. Methods 
include CLEP, transfer of academic credit from accred- 
ited institutions and credit for prior life and work experi- 
ences. 

In their junior and senior years, students must reg- 
ister for and satisfactorily complete three semesters of 
didactic study, a senior winter term of clinical rotation 
and a semester of full-time clinical experience at ap- 
proved clinical affiliates of the program which may in- 
clude Peninsula Regional Medical Center, Memorial 
Hospital at Easton, Shore Health Laboratories, 
Nanticoke Memorial Hospital and Shore Memorial Hos- 
pital. Students are responsible for registration fees for 
fall and spring semesters and winter term, and for reg- 
istration fees, housing, meals and transportation during 
the winter term and clinical experience semester. In 
addition, it is each student’s responsibility to have all 
appropriate vaccinations including the hepatitis B vac- 
cine and a physical examination performed by a per- 
sonal physician during the senior year prior to clinical 
rotations. 

Placement and progression in medical technology 
courses are determined by program policies. For de- 
tailed policies, consult the program handbook, available 
in the office of the chair. 

Major requirements completed seven years prior 
to admission must be updated in a manner acceptable 
to NAACLS. Evaluations will be performed on an indi- 
vidual basis. 


Admission to Professional Core 


Students should declare a major in medical tech- 
nology early in their academic careers to assure appro- 
priate advisement. 

Admission to the upper-division (professional) com- 
ponent of the program during the spring of the sopho- 
more year, is based on satisfactory completion of (or a 
plan to complete) the lower-division core as well as on 
professional and technical aptitude for the field. 

Students should be aware that there are physical, 
mental, and emotional demands in the field. A descrip- 
tion of the essential functions required by the program 
is available in the admissions policy. Applicants are re- 
quired to acknowledge, in writing, that they are aware 
of these essential functions prior to beginning the pro- 
gram. 

Space in the upper division is limited each year; 
therefore, students should seek admission early. Ad- 
mission is not guaranteed, even with satisfactory 
completion of the lower division. To receive a copy of 
the admission requirements please contact the Medi- 
cal Technology Office at 410-543-6365. 


Other Science Majors 


Students from other science majors such as biol- 
ogy or chemistry are encouraged to seek permission to 
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take medical technology courses for elective credit if 
they have an interest in clinical laboratory medicine. 
Eligibility for ASCP categorical certification in one area 
of medical technology such as clinical microbiology, clini- 
cal, chemistry or hematology can be earned by taking 
an approved plan of medical technology courses. 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Science 
In Medical Technology 


Students should complete the first two years of 
coursework as outlined in the curriculum guide prior to 
beginning the junior year. CHEM 321: Analytical Chem- 
istry, BIOL 323: Medical Microbiology and BIOL 333: 
Immunology should be taken in the junior year along 
with medical technology courses and are not admis- 
sion requirements. 

The following curriculum plan is subject to revision 
to reflect current trends and accreditation requirements 
in medical technology. Students should consult regu- 
larly with their advisors when developing their individual 
program plans and selecting courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
CHIEN TET CRGIUNE TINO cc ocrccccecendsostcesccosticcsscecegeccssoscoceocese 4 
ENGL 101 Principles Of COMPpOSItiON ................cccccsseceesecssessessseeees 3 
HIST 101 World Civilizetione ya iat. LU8G. ek 3 
MBT C109) 4), hab Seen ti., cismtens ents asec lec eves pietacdesdclecooeees 1 
COTO BIS PMO i inl a. s0 scan rerepattanoscarocsecoogers 3 
14 
BIOL 101 * Fundamentals of Biology ..............ccccicsssseeesesseseseseeees 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry .......:c..0cccccccccscccssssccsccsceccesecsreseeeeees 4 
ENGL 102 _— Principles of Literature ............c..cccccccesccsesseceeceececeereeoes ‘3 
PHEC 106 _—_— Personalized Health/Fitness .........00...cccccccesccescscesseeeeee 3 
14 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CHEM 224 Organic: Gernot bari tects ciitcccssccacseccesasseiivocssooodeiesss 4 
ENGL XXX Literature Elective .....s...cjcsccccscescesceccscccasecestcdesecseseceeees 3 
MATH 155 = Modern Statistics With Computer Analysis ....,............. 3 
or 
MATH 151 ~—_ Elementary Probability and Statistics .0.0..0...00..0.c0ccc0.- 3 
BO ONCERTTINVIINIEIE, soo cci sce cscerbvascrencncbeeccshesvtoossdcseeonnz 4 
Grou HB ISVs csticaiectinyscjoocenrcocescooecgscocpseoce veces 3 
17 
BIOL 211 WHCIODIONIGY "sys Siaavetecicnscslcoccstbetickeoletchstbectss ete ken 4 
CHEM 222 Organic Chemistry II 
(for chemistry minors and pre-meds) ............ccsscceceeeeees 4 
or 
Group MB Bboctinntsci ti ics neivaiaubaisaitik Roch hic.i.o. 3 
HIST 102 MUON CVG ctr ats <panshisonokesanns’tesensechepeapsoee 3 
CAIQUD TS GEIR Siicinscascccncerseeciacescder¥tateck iepetecdscestte 3 
13-14 
JUNIOR YEAR 
BIOL 323 Medical MICFODIOIO DY. ........002.020:¢:dcerreaceeacesececs oncensssers 4 
CHEM 321 = Analytical Chemistry ..0........c..cc.cccccccccesccssccecssescssceceecees 4 
MDTC 300 _— Principles of Medical Technology ............c.ccescsecesseeeeeee- 4 
Group IB EISCING yojiiis OS als 3 
15 
BIOL 333 IIUTUMN POWAY rcagnaasae Dis caaviveshirvsrcsietowesntccscsascvccors sceadedeone 4 
MDTG St” Mematolégyt Maye. SiS lo Sib: 4 
MDTC 311 — Clinical Microbiology 1 .........cccccecececcecsseosesesccecreceeseus sees 4 
MDTC 341 Principles of Clinical Chemistry .....c..c.c.c.cc0ccecssesseecesuees 5 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
MDTC:410. «Hematology 62. S08. 26n68.2)..0.. 0685. 3 
MDTC 411 — Clinical Microbiology W.........cccccecccecccccssecceeccesercecseesee: 4 
MDTC 431 _ Introduction to Transfusion Services. ...........cccceccesseceeee 3 
MIG 441 - SCMMCE CHGMMBIY ....c.cccchecsctesecarcdeerseccn. te, 4 
14 


WATT 402 FROUBRONOCY TE 5 sisson ccs ccsczee cs cous senses dacs dee eeo<deuibee tana 3 
MDTC 403 Urine and Body Fluid Analysis ................ccsseeeseeserenes 1 
MDTC 412 = Clinical Microbiology UI 0.0... cece ececeeeeeseereeneeeeeees 3 
MDTC 413 = Clinical IMMUNOIOGY ......... cece ec ecccteesteeesseseseeseeeenes 1 
MDTC 432 = Clinical Transfusion Services ...............ccccssscsseseeeseeneeees 3 
MDTC 442 Automated Clinical Chemistry ...................:cceccesseceeeeees 2 
MDTC 443 = Special Clinical Chemistry 2.0.0.0... cceseessesseeesenseeeenes 3 
MDTC 461 Organization and Management ..................ccseeseeeeeees 2 
MDTC 471. “Ciiieal Seminar 1)... 2208. WIR AL Aaa 1 

19 


* students may take a full year of anatomy and physiology or BIOL 121 
and 122 to substitute for BIOL 101 and MDTC 201 


NOTE: Transfer students and medical laboratory technicians should seek 
individual advisement from the medical technology program to prevent 
duplication of coursework and/or experiences. 


Respiratory Therapy 


Program Director 

Associate Professor Sidney Schneider, Ph.D., RPFT, RRT; adult/ 
pediatric/neonatal respiratory care, pulmonary function testing, health/ 
fitness 

Clinical Education Director 

Instructor Robert Joyner, Ph.D., RRT 

Associate Professor 

Theodore Wiberg, Ph.D., RRT; cardiopulmonary physiology 

Medical Directors 

Adjunct Professor C. Rodney Layton Jr., M.D., certifications from 
National Board of Medical Examiners, American Board of Internal 
Medicine (Parts | & II); pulmonary disease 

Adjunct Professor William J. Nagel, M.D., certifications from American 
Board-Internal Medicine, American Board-Pulmonary Diseases 

Lecturers 

Lisa Joyner, B.S., RRT 

Marcy Disbennett, B.S., RRT 


The Department of Health Sciences offers a pro- 
gram leading to the Bachelor of Science in respiratory 
therapy, preparing highly trained health care practitio- 
ners who administer care to patients with disorders of 
the cardiopulmonary system. 

Respiratory care is both a diagnostic and thera- 
peutic specialty using specialized equipment and tech- 
nological procedures. The practice includes the admin- 
istration of gas mixtures by various appliances, appli- 
cation of mechanical ventilators to assist or control 
breathing, maintenance of airways, administration of 
drugs by inhalation, assistance with cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation, monitoring of heart and lung functions of 
Critically ill patients, and evaluation of patients in the 
Cardiopulmonary laboratories. 


Major in Respiratory Therapy 


A total of 120 credit hours is required for the bac- 
Calaureate degree. The four-year curriculum includes 
General Education experiences and support courses in 
the biological and physical sciences as well as profes- 
sional instruction and training in respiratory care. 


1. Complete selected science and math courses: 


Credits 
BIOL 211 Microbiology <asc2iisci 2022.25 .0R IRE Sek scenatttboreetseane 4 
BIOL 215 Human Anatomy and Physiology ..............scssseseeeeees 4 
BIOL 216 Human Anatomy and Physiology ............::ccseceeseeeees 4 
BIOL 334 Pathopnysioligys. .iAct. hAGal- dh AYIA segene 4 
VEEN 121 -’ Carrel Chemiatry 8 iic5e. cc. ssecetecactecia ue tecetntauee tote 4 
CHEM 122 ~- General Chemistry too... cccccseacbecsnetdactssencebeoveess 4 
IUPATTS TOES; “WRCCUETE COIRIICIE te ret hin 8 RE oo tee nea seryces 3 
PUIVS 121 IGT PUIVRICS ene coectentetiscs soe ccletccbeteasecgnencones 4 

or 

COSC 116 Introduction to Computer Systems .............:ceeeseses 4 
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2. Complete the following program coures with the grade 
of “C” or better: 


Credits 
RESP 210 Foundation Studies in Respiratory Therapy ................ 3 
RESP 300 _— Special Topics in Respiratory Care (Fall) .................... 2 
RESP. 301 Patient Care Procedures ................ccssscsesscessccessccesters 4 
RESP 302 _ Basic Respiratory Procedures/Clinical Practicum........ 5 
RESP 303 Cardiopulmonary Physiology ...............::cccccecsseeesseeesees 3 
RESP 321 Advanced Respiratory Care ou... ccc eceseeeseeeeeeeseeees 4 
Hor cae ..-PRAMMNACOIOGY. LARK RINT RER. oo ccvcteherindeWe 3 
RESP.323:,. «Clinical Practionm Ui: .:.02IS0Ir A IE. ns habdbewesdets 5 
RESP 401 Neonatal and Pediatric Respiratory Care ................0.. 3 
RESP 402 Cardiopulmonary Diagnostics and Rehabilitation ........ 4 
RESP 403 ... Clinical Practicum Ul ooci.c... ica iis ee ccscccetonenneenencs 5 
RESP 404 Management Practices in Health Services .................. 3 
RESP 420 _— Respiratory Care Seminar ...........c cc eeeeeeeeeeencereesseeeee 3 
RESP 421 = Studies in Respiratory Care oo... eee ceeeeeceeeeteeeseees 2 
RESP 424 = Critical Care Specialization... cece eeceeeeseeeseeeeeeee 3 
RESP 422 Management Specialization 0.0.00... ccc ceecseeeeseeeeneeeees 4 

or 
RESP 423 Education Specialization 20.00... cc cescscesseceeseeseseeceens 4 
or 

RESP 425 Diagnostics Specialization ..............ccccceeesseecseeeseneeees 4 


Students are required to satisfactorily complete 
prerequisite courses prior to admission to the 
professional program. All major requirements must be 
completed within seven years prior to senior level 
respiratory therapy experiences. To receive a copy of 
admission and progression policies, please contact the 
Respiratory Therapy Department at 410-543-6365. In 
the final two years of the program, students must 
complete practical experiences at clinical affiliates such 
as Peninsula Regional Medical Center, Memorial 
Hospital at Easton or other clinical sites. Satisfactory 
completion of the program will qualify students to sit for 
the National Board of Respiratory Care entry-level and 
subsequent registry exams. 


General Information 


A major in respiratory therapy may be declared at 
any time prior to the clinical experience. However, stu- 
dents with a sincere interest in the profession are en- 
couraged to declare a major early in the college experi- 
ence in order to take advantage of professional advis- 
ing and program planning. 

Students wishing to obtain the baccalaureate de- 
gree who hold associate degrees or who have previ- 
ously been either certified respiratory therapy techni- 
cians (CRTT) or registered respiratory therapists (RRT) 
may apply for advanced standing in the major. Each 
applicant will be evaluated on an individual basis to 
determine class standing within the major, and the evalu- 
ation process may employ challenge examination, dem- 
onstration of proficiency and registry evaluation. 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Science 
In Respiratory Therapy 


The following is a sample sequence of courses for 
students majoring in respiratory therapy. Students 
should consult regularly with their advisors when de- 
veloping their individual program plans and selecting 
courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL 101 Principles Of COMPOSITION 2.0.0... ecesescceetesseeereceseesees 3 
HIST 101 World CINIZRUONG So RES Thi dba ai ieicealtsivece 3 
PEYG 101; © \GOOraFPSYCNOIOGY: ied AEE ce seteacbedbicaact 3 
CHEM 121 General Chemisty .i..c...0...ccccccccccccscddecsssscesssccsscesceces 4 
Group IB BlGCUVG ya... atc: csscerccsk Ph sabdece socccdeeel es tSvates 3 

16 
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ENGL102 Principles of Literature ............cccccccccscescescecsseevensees 3 
HIST 102 World CiviiZations en... oisci. cs SANG RO. edn cbedsc 3 
GHEM)122  Goreral CHOmmete ies cscciei ahs cccssescsccncecctrasareceves 4 
BIOL 215 Human Anatomy and Physiology ...............cc:ccseeseceeeees 4 
GSOUD AB EIOCIVG cei st ncn ahs. it ROR 3 
17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BIOL 211 MIGTODIONOGY. si - eases atest tet ehita Li lifes oc as REE 4 
BIOL 216 Anatomy and Physiology ..............::cccssscessssecssenseccshsees 4 
PHYS 121 Goneral Prysice oe iiieiale id écbadcli.. kes tees 4 
or 
COSC 116 _ Introduction to Computer Systems ........c..c:cccssceeseeeeee 4 
PHEC 106 _— Personalized Health/Fitness ............cccccccccsssescsseeeeseeees 3 
15 
MATH 155 ~—- Modern Statistics with Computer Analysis ................... 3 
BIOL 334 Pathophysiology acs sisiitcsaaiscsivassads Avcssi thadedca.vleit aattbis 4 
SOCI XXN’: Sociology Electives iiss iidiiss sclscciesccueechinsd ccooeMuadieiceseca 3 
RESP 210 Foundation Studies in Respiratory Therapy ................ 3 
Group IB Elettve sia eadalt cau auhn iin S23 3 
16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
(Foundations of Respiratory Care) 
RESP 301 Patient, Care ProCeGures o.oo...) ca.cecssscdsccsesssscencesccensee 4 
RESP 302 __ Basic Respiratory Procedures/Clinical Practicum........ 5 
RESP 303 Cardiopulmonary Physiology ............cccccccsccssceccsseeseeeees 3 
ENGL XXX Literature Elective oo... ccececcsesssesceenstsceesescescees 3 
15 
RESP 321 Advanced Respiratory Care .............cccssesseesssessesceseees 4 
RESP: 322 -: Prermacdlogy s5ii ita ike i lits letiocdetebees 3 
RESP 323": ©) Clinical Practiouii Wiis hi OU ee. ad 5 
12 
SENIOR YEAR 
(Critical Care Concepts) 
RESP: 300“) Special Foplos (3. 0. ua ah oi 2 
RESP 401 Pediatric Respiratory Care ...:......ccccccsecctecesseseersesseceeees 3 
RESP 402 = Pulmonary Diag. and Rehabilitation .....0.....c.cccceceeeees 4 
RESP. 403°... Clinical: Practicum WE iain icc Sears tivoccckcss 5 
RESP 404 Management Practices in Health Sciences ................. 3 
17 
RESP 420 ___ Respiratory Care Seminar ........... Motinchsvkanseasekeckss obpssenus 3 
RESP 421 = Study in Respiratory Care .0.........cccccctsecsessescsssessceeees 2 
RESP 424 = Critical Care Specialization ..0........cccccccccceecceseeseeceesees 3 
RESP 422 Management Specialization: .........c.cccccccecsbeecsessseeese 4 
or 
RESP 423. . - EGUCSTION SPOCIRAZANON .S..2....c0.Scccpsoancececantpccaserntcevere 4 
or 
RESP 425 _—_ Diagnostics Specialization ............cccccccceseceesessreeceeseees 4 
12 


Mathematics and Computer Science 


Chair 

Professor David L. Parker, Ph.D.; topology, artificial intelligence 

Professors 

Homer W. Austin, Ph.D.; mathematics education, statistics 

Donald C. Cathcart, Ed.D. (interim provost); mathematics education, 
modeling 

E. Lee May Jr., Ph.D.; functional analysis, operator theory 

Robert M. Tardiff, Ph.D.; probability, applied mathematics 

Associate Professors 

Thomas O. Horseman, M.S.; structured programming, scientific 
computing 

Philip E. Luft, Ph.D.; engineering mathematics, signal processing 

Mohammad Moazzam, Ph.D.; differential equations, numerical analysis 

Kathleen M. Shannon, Ph.D.; numerical analysis, critical thinking and 
mathematics 

Barbara A. Wainwright, Ph.D.; statistics, mathematics education 

Assistant Professors 

Michael J. Bardzell, Ph.D.; algebraic topology 

Dean DeFino, M.S.; computer architecture, compiler construction 

Steven M. Hetzler, Ph.D.; dynamical systems 

Lynne Hoen, M.Ed. (visiting); math education 

Carolyn E. Horseman, M.A.T.; Systems and Data Analysis and Design 

Mary Lou Malone, M.S.; object-oriented programming, software 
engineering 

Carla N. Schultes, Ph.D.; differential geometry 
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Lecturer 
Christopher J. Lewis, M.A.; mathematics/topology 

The Department of Mathematics and Computer 
Science offers programs leading to the Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in mathematics, including concentrations in com- 
puter science and statistics. The department introduces 
students to the beauty and utility of mathematics, sta- 
tistics and computer science in an environment that en- 
hances learning experiences inside and outside the 
classroom. The department provides up-to-date pro- 
grams as well as undergraduate research, internship 
and consulting opportunities. 

The major in mathematics encourages students to 
examine the relationships among pure mathematics, 
applied mathematics, statistics and computer science. 
It provides a foundation for graduate work or careers in 
applied mathematics, statistics, computer science, ac- 
tuarial science or secondary education. 


Major in Mathematics 


All students must complete the following mathemat- 
icS major core: 


Credits 
MATH 201 CAlGisl hh, ap these RES, «. sdecaresssnesedt eeste meee 4 
MATH 202°: '‘Géloulusti ihc Te ot LOSE IIS tn 4 
MATH 210 Introduction to Discrete Mathematics ................5......... 3 
MATH 213 _— Statistical THINKING foie. else cceceeesseesceesseeseees 4 
MATH 306 = Linear Algebra: oo... cccccccecccccssceseeccssvessseeseesssessees 3 
MATH'S10"  Calcttus TRA Rae OI ao. 4 
COSC 120 Computer Programming ............cccccecccessessesessessseseeeeees 4 


Students then complete their major in one of five 
ways: traditional option, applied option, computer sci- 
ence concentration, statistics concentration or teacher 
certification. By proper choice of electives, it is possible 
to complete both the traditional option and the applied 
option without additional credit hours. (See the depart- 
ment for appropriate checklists and advisement.) All 
required mathematics and computer science courses 
must be completed with grades of C or better. Some 


concentrations or tracks may accept the nontraditional 


courses MATH/COSC 380, 390, 495, but: in no case 
may more than one or the repetition of one count to- 
ward the requirements for the major in mathematics. 


Traditional Option 
In addition to completing the mathematics major 
core, students must complete these three courses: 


Credits 
MATH 311 Differential Equations | ....cc.ccccccccccccesceceescesceuteeseeeee 4 
MATH 441 Abstraiat Alger tras sah. sca i8is. cadresseetsicisvateanaanranadees 3 
MATH 451 PRIN GS Nie ccantthtie Nw 3 


and must complete a two-semester sequence at 
the 400 level by taking one of the following: 


Credits 
MATH 414 Mathematical Statistics Wooo. ccccccccccccccccccceccceseceeeceeees 3 
MATH 442 = Abstract Algebra Wo... ccc cccccccccecsccescesececceeesseesceseee 3 
MAIN 452:  Arvatyale MF. Ti. .a0is cincmhndeteverelbedecessvescdcisescdc3}i 3 


In addition, they must take three more upper-level 
MATH electives, at least two at the 400 level. 


Applied Option 
In addition to completing the mathematics major 
core, students must complete these two courses: 


Credits 
MATH 311 Differential Equations | oo... eecceccccecsscseceeeseseeeceeeeee 4 
MATH 451 PUIVOIG |. ca ciesacies igi pe ctcttaate elas Sows th tele acicke®, 3 


and one of these modeling courses: 


Credits 
MATH 460 Operations Research ...............ccccscccccesecssccesseseceeseeeeeees 3 
MATH 465 Mathematical Models and Applications ...........0.....0. 3 


and one of these numerical methods courses: 


Credits 
MATH S0S . “Scientific Computing 20.0.0. ches auelavs cenpateonevtacecueabauies 3 
MATH 471 Numerical Methods ...............cccccccccscescseceeeeseceseseensneees 3 


and study the application of mathematics, either 
by completing one of these courses: 


Credits 
PREV COSC SEO. HTBITIBIIDD oo... ccrqsdecisovecesncgdsnarecndenastlaucqpaateubemecns 3 
MATH/COSC 495 Directed Consulting ...............cccecccecseseeseetssnenseres 4 


or by completing nine credits in any one HEGIS 
code (not MATH) which applies mathematics and which 
has been approved in advance by the student’s aca- 
demic advisor. 

In addition students must take two 400-level MATH 
electives. 


Computer Science Concentration 


In addition to completing the mathematics major 
core, students must meet the following requirements: 


1. Complete the following courses: 


Credits 
COSC 116 = * Introduction to Computer Systems .........:.ccceteeeeeese 4 
COSC 220 = Algorithm Analysis and Data Structures ......:......++ 4 
COSC 250 Microcomputer Organization ..............sccsescesssceseeeseeries 3 
COSC 425 Software Engineering .............ceeccscessecseeseseseesceesseescees 3 
COSC 450 = Operating Systems ...........ccccecsesseeteseeeescescsceueesenes 3 


“the department chair may substitute another course for students with 
extensive computer expertise 


2. Complete four upper-level MATH courses, two of 
which must be at the 400 level. 
3. Complete two upper-level COSC courses. 


NOTE: COSC 380, 390 (taken for at least three credits) 
and 495 may be used to satisfy at most one of the upper- 
level electives. 


Statistics Concentration 


In addition to completing the mathematics major 
core, students must meet the following requirements: 


1. Complete the following courses: 


Credits 
MATH 311 Differential Equations |... cece cceccseeeseeeeseeneeneeees 4 
MATH 313 = Survey Design and Sampling ....:c.ccccccsesseseseensessseseseeeth 3 
MATH 314 __ Intermediate Applied Statistics .......ccc.icceeceseceeseeetensees 3 
MATH 413 Mathematical Statistics | o........cscccsccesesseseeseeeseenseeeseees 3 
MATH 414 = Mathematical Statistics I o......c.ccccseseeeseesessseeecsnseeseees 3 
MATH 493 = Advanced Topics in Statistics .......cccceccesesseseeseeeeseeees 3 
MATH 4XX = Math Electives ......ccccsccssssssscscccsssscssscsscnssvseseencssseeetdeetes 6 


MATH 380/390/495 may not be used to satisfy the above electives. 


2. Satisfy one of the following field experiences: 


Credits 
MATH S80 «) (entoremabalah i552... ccigasd isaac Beds sac-05y scphebien sk ddescoubeadiactas 3 
MATH 390 — Undergraduate Research Project \.......-c:-sssseseecseeeneeees 3 
MATH 495 Directed Consulting .i.c........2..-.-sccsccsssesssssusseecciastostcees 4 


Teacher Certification 


Mathematics students will be certified to teach 
mathematics at the secondary level by completing the 


Henson School of Science 


mathematics major core and by fulfilling the following 
requirements: 


1. Complete one elective mathematics course at the 
200 level or higher. 
2. Complete five upper-level courses as follows: 


Credits 
MATH 402 «.. Thh@ory.0F Members 5 a reusy.-2p00dss cnsoryennedebonsitecvapsvictosssncsse 3 
or 
MATITS4T" “ADSWACUAIGODIA 1 oi. c.cc..-cceecessnsscescectuartocescnssocsenrvecers 3 
MATH 406 Geometric Structures 2.0.0.0... ceecceecteeeeessseeseeeeeeeees 3 
MASH ASS: Analvele |iicaid it acslehda alin dan. vlivainia dae 3 
MATH 460 Operations RESCAICH .............ccseceesseesseessceensceeeesceeeees 3 
or 
MATH 465 Mathematical Models and Applications ..................00 3 
MATH 480 History of Mathematics .00...... ccc eeceeeseesssesseseeeseeenes 3 


3. Satisfy the following education requirements with a 
grade of C or better (exception: PSYC 101):* 





Credits 
EDUC 300 Development and Learning .............cccseeesseeeseeesseeeseees 3 
COU SUS TNE SCHOOURTSOCIONY fo... eve ccleectcccesdcvcscsnecdarbalstehtbenete 3 
EDUC 306 _—~Principles of Instruction: Research, 
TIGENY BIRD T FeO ces isicise Rees cehs se wea ahs entoees 3 
EDUC 308 Audio-Visual Equipment Operation 2.0.0.0... 1 
SCED 335 Mathematics in the Secondary School .................00008 3 
SCED 426 _ Directed Teaching in the Secondary 
SChOOl (in Mathematics) .............cccesesosseccsossssenseeedaves 6 
SCED 428 _ Directed Teaching in the Secondary 
School (in Mathematics) ...........cccccccseseseeccceseesseeserserens 6 


SCED 433 Student Teaching Seminar-Secondary Education ....... 3 
EDUC 467 ~=Educating the Mildly Handicapped 


Child in the Regular Classroom ..............ccceecsseeeereeeeees 3 
PSYC10T:.... General. Peycholooy i ..zi:....6 uel... ae 3 
CMAT 250 Instructional Communication .............ccecccceeeeesenseeeeeeees 3 


*students may repeat EDUC/SCED courses only once 


4, Maintain a GPA of 2.75 or higher in both the major 
and in professional education courses and an over- 
all GPA of 2.5 or higher. 

5. Pass the required competency exams. 


Minor in Mathematics 


The minor in mathematics consists of at least 18 
semester hours of mathematics, of which 15 are not 
counted for General Education, 12 are numbered 201 
or higher, and at least three are at the 300/400 level. 
Each course in the minor must be completed with a 
grade of C or better, and at least nine credits must be 
earned at Salisbury State University. 


Minor in Computer Science 


The minor in computer science requires comple- 
tion of the following courses with a grade of C or better: 
COSC 116 (the department chair may substitute an- 
other course for students with extensive computer ex- 
pertise), 120, 220, 250 and one upper-level COSC elec- 
tive (other than COSC 380, 390 or 495). At least 15 
credit hours of the minor must consist of courses not 
used to satisfy General Education requirements, and at 
least nine credit hours must be earned at Salisbury State 
University. 


General Information 


Three units of high school mathematics (includ- 
ing Algebra Il and geometry), GENL 130 (completed 
for a grade), or college algebra (MATH 102) is a pre- 
requisite for all other math courses. 

Transfer students majoring in mathematics are re- 
quired to complete at least 12 hours of upper-level 
courses in mathematics with grades of C or better at 
Salisbury State University. 
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Students may not receive credit for math courses 
which are prerequisites for or equivalent to math courses 
for which they have already received native or transfer 
credit. 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Science 
In Mathematics 

The mathematics program is designed to permit 
students to complete degree requirements within ap- 
proximately four years. Beyond the first three semes- 
ters students should select courses appropriate to their 
individual programs of study (as detailed above). 

The following is a sample sequence of courses for 
students majoring in mathematics. However the variety 
of options within the major and the different interests 
and backgrounds of students in the program make this 
sequence inappropriate for many mathematics majors. 


_ Students should consult regularly with their advisors 


when developing their individual program plans and 
selecting courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
MATH 201 BFE SMa Bled 2 ieee PRO SRL eS cee 4 
COSC 120 Computer Programming .............cccccccscessseeeeeecseeseeees 4 
or 
COSC 116 = “Introduction to Computer Systems ............cccceeeeeseeee: 4 
General Education Courses .............:ccccscesesseesceseeees 6-7 
14-15 
MATH 202 CaICUIS Fae ehh de ek RS coinccccenceceeccse 4 
MATH 210 Introduction to Discrete Mathematics ................cccc0c6-- 3 
MATH 213 _ Statistical Thinking 
or 
COSC 120 =*Computer Programming .............cccccscssccsssessereeseeseseeee 4 
General Education Course ..........c..cccccccecsccceseeeeeeceees 3-4 
14-15 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MAEHS10.” Combos FY iiscclecccdsctatiaaedsi.ccsa ede oo es eicc 4 
MATH-S06 - Linger Alga: spite sisi 60h Ap RNR he cediedenes 3 
General Education or EDUC Courses .............cc0c000. 7-8 
14-15 
MATH, COSC, or EDUC Courses ...00..0.... cece cccceceeeee 6-7 
Electives and General Education Courses ..............6.. 9 
15-16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
MATH, COSC, or EDUC Courses ..........cccceccccecceeceees 6-7 
Electives and General Education Courses .................. 9 
15-16 
MATH, COSC, or EDUC Courses............cccccccocccesccces 6-7 
Electives and General Education Courses .................. 9 
15-16 
SENIOR YEAR 
MATH, COSC, or EDUC Courses ...........ccccccccccsceeeees 6-7 
cS BNE Pkt 705 RO EER So oh a Pe Be 9 
15-16 
MATH, COSC, or EDUC Courses ...........ccccccccccceceeees 6-7 
PEPE ssc Hvctles Ai cekbschcddecsocsdl otecterccBe Abetbdnoccde caccn. 9 
15-16 


* students without prior computer expertise are advised to complete 
COSC 116 prior to enrolling in COSC 120 


Nursing 


Chair 

Associate Professor Elizabeth A. Seldomridge, Ph.D.; adult health 
Professor 

Karen K. Badros, Ed.D., CFNP; nursing education, administration 
Karin E. Johnson, Dr.P.H.; adolescent health 

Elizabeth A. Rankin, Ph.D; psychiatric/mental health 

Associate Professors 

Barbara Ann Butler Kellam, Ph.D., CPNP; pediatric nursing 

Ruth Carroll, Ph.D.; family research, death and dying 
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Assistant Professors 

Susan B. Battistoni, M.S.; adult health, oncology 

Voncelia S. Brown, M.S.; community health 

Nancy Elizabeth Drewer, M.S., CFNP; adult and community health 

Mary K. Kane, M.S.N., CFNP; psychiatric mental health 

Dorothea McDowell, M.S.; informatics, adult health 

Tereza G. Sidrak, M.S.; pediatric nursing 

Catherine M. Walsh, Ph.D.; health promotion, critical thinking 

Instructors 

Jane E. Burns, M.S.N.; psychiatric nursing, leadership in management, 
political action 

Mary C. DiBartolo, B.S.N., M.B.A.; adult health, administration 

Zenovia Qualliotine, M.S., CPNP, CANP (visiting); health promotion, 
adult and children’s health 

Lecturer 

Phyllis Brodsky, M.S.; maternal-newborn nursing 


The Department of Nursing offers three routes to 
the Bachelor of Science in nursing: one for traditional 
undergraduate students, a second for registered nurse 
students and a third for non-nursing college graduates. 
The primary mission of the department is to facilitate a 
liberal and professional education that provides oppor- 
tunities for professional development and self-actual- 
ization. Besides educating students in the practice of 
professional nursing, the department promotes the 
health of the people in the region through education, 
service and research. In addition, the department seeks 
to provide leadership in the development and dissemi- 
nation of nursing knowledge focused on the’ changing 
health care needs of the rural region. 

The nursing program is designed to prepare a gen- 
éralist practitioner qualified to provide professional nurs- 
ing care to individuals, families and communities at all 
levels of wellness in a variety of health care settings; 
promote the quality, availability and accessibility of nurs- 
ing education and nursing care; and provide quality 
education for students as a basis for graduate study in 
nursing. 

Educational preparation for nursing involves a se- 
quence of learning experiences in a variety of health 
care settings with clients of all age groups, of 
multicultural backgrounds and of various socioeconomic 
levels. 

The program is fully accredited by the National 
League for Nursing and the Maryland Board of Nurs- 
ing. Graduates are eligible to take state board exami- 
nations for licensure as registered nurses. 


Admission to the Nursing Major 


Students are admitted to the nursing program in 
one of three ways: 

Incoming freshmen are automatically admitted to 
the nursing program. Their place in the junior year is 
guaranteed provided that they maintain a GPA of 2.5 
each semester while enrolled in pre-nursing courses. 

Students who transfer to SSU with a GPA of 3.25 
and 24 earned college credits are guaranteed admis- 
sion to the nursing program. Once at SSU, they must 
maintain a GPA of 2.5 each semester while enrolled in 
pre-nursing courses. 

All other students with a minimum GPA of 2.5 may 
apply to the nursing program by February 15 for admis- 
sion the following September. Students will be consid- 
ered on a competitive basis. 

General Education credit may be transferred to 
Salisbury State University from other accredited colleges 
and universities and credit earned by CLEP examina- 
tion is acceptable. Lower-division nursing courses are 
not transferable. Upper-division nursing courses taken 
at other accredited colleges and universities will be 


evaluated by the Nursing Department on an individual 
basis. 


Major in Nursing 


The nursing program includes a General Educa- 
tion component, support courses in the natural and be- 
havioral sciences and a series of upper-division nurs- 
ing courses for a total of 123 semester hours. The mini- 
mum acceptable grade for BIOL 334: Pathophysiology 
and all required nursing courses is C. 

Requirements in nursing are subject to change in 
order to meet standards established by external accred- 
iting agencies. Nursing majors must satisfy the follow- 
ing requirements: 


1. Complete the following nursing core: 


Credits 
NURS 309 _ Foundations for Professional Nursing .................:.+0+ 3 
NURS310 Care of Adults I.............0082 2 Sees eas 3 
NURS 311 Adult (CEN :ic..:.2iaels. SES 2 Ses... 3 
NURS 319 Health Assessment ...............ccceeceessesseeeceesseeceeeseeeceeeees 3 
NURS 329. ~ RESGAICN MGUIOdS. .........<csensessisssnevsdeussise copanbenausidanness 3 
NURS 350°’ Care of AGUNGH 220). ea a. 3 
NURS 357). AGUIIECLN Gide CR aR a 3 
ID Find OOO) > CAPO OF INN as 05656 cada cithcni exnoonnccsmedanecasbmadadcduasban 3 
INSETS GOT  COTNIGTON CIN ooo ooo cakcs.cconcceracecceccconsstneatenssiecaieieleaiinans 3 
NURS 370 "Maternal N@WDOIN u..0..... cies ccc cccccccencscscadesscnstensecens 3 
NURS 371 Maternal Newborn CLN uu... ...cccceccesesssseecescescessseeeeeeees 3 
NURS 380 __ Psychiatric-Mental Health .....0.........cccscscsceessceeseeseensaeees 3 
NURS 381 — Psychiatric-Mental Health CLN ....0..... cece cceeeeeseeeeeeees 3 
NURS 430 Community Health ....0....0...........cccsctcsurecscsscessceecesenes 3 
NURS 431 Community Health CLN 0000... ee eeceeeeeeeeseseneseaes 3 
NURS 440 > Senior: Seminar 6.3: i236453.. 2520208. BOLSWAR as... 3 
NURS 441  Intemship ......ciaws. cae osicigt ae aes 3 


2. Satisfy the following support courses from other de- 
partments: 


Credits 
BIOL 211 MICTODIONOGY pro: seeneridchonete-arcooenepnsenoigtpenativdsese 00 ded ies Mit + 
BIOL 215 Human Anatomy and Physiology ...........csssscsseseeeeeess 4 
BIOL 216 Human Anatomy and Physiology ..........c::csseseeeseeneenens 4 
BIOL 217 NUTIIONY 2 sscaascisazurddeaddacaneessecessibjubededosssavanarldcentem agen 3 
BIOL 334 PAtRODIYSIOIOOY ois cisid asansacns ose: souaie’ cddeandeeheaeeacaael 4 
CHEM 121 — General Chemistry 1 n.....05.2....,.ccivecessoseanssaneetecnengaenasers 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry WU o.......ccccceccssececcsescssesteceseceneenseees 4 
MATH 151 = Elementary Probability and Statistics .............ccse 3 

or 

MATH 155. . Mader Statistics ..c....cs5.-00ce>-ednoniagsti-seaspanesecentinbbbasioost 3 
POVG 101 © GEMGIEI PEYCHOIOOY %.... cere ncccctesscranssvoannesthsvennthsaal ances 3 
PSYC 300 Development Psychology ...........:cc:cccscseesscsessseseeeeeeaeee 3 
PSYC 302. = Abnormal Psychology ..........::cccccccsescsessseetesesseeeeseneeees 3 
SOGCIXXX. Blectiae 6.5.06 S00 Rpiqacval. cadsrvirseltsscpeiaahitieg pais 3 


Completion of these courses will partially satisfy 
groups II and III of the General Education requirements. 
Students who fail to complete any of the required nurs- 
ing courses must apply to the Student Policies Commit- 
tee for readmission to the nursing major. 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Science 
In Nursing 


The following is a sample sequence of courses for 
Students majoring in nursing. Required nursing courses 
may be offered only in the semester indicated. This cur- 
riculum guide is subject to refinement to reflect current 
trends in nursing. Students should consult regularly with 
their advisors when developing their individual program 
Plans and selecting courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
ENGL 101 —— Principles of Composition ...........ccsssssssesseseseseeesteeses 3 
HIST 101 Worked CIV ZE ONS ic. cts ccseiesibinnl sh edshonsagenctondsecddatveseees 3 
PSYC 101. *Gigrveral Payalyaley <5 ia ciscissusiscitiodoostaversenmcabethivesn 3 
BIOL 215 *Anatomy and Physiology |..........0essesssssssrssssonsnceneness 4 

Group IB Elective SPARE aks Slesiated eRe 
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ENGL 102 Principles of Literature 2.0.0.0... eee ec cceteceseeeceeseeeeteees 3 
HIST 102 World: Civilizations. itis. eth cad. cnarghtcincetectiensees 3 
BIOL 216 *Anatomy and Physiology II .............c::ccssssceeneceseeeeeenees 4 
CHEM 121 \ "General CHOMISHIY VU ooven.s5...sccescsoscnccearcsnstannsccnsepenneest 4 
GORI TD FNSCRIVG ST eh Sa liso cseocet en teeteenageibs 3 
17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ENGI OOK 5: eRe nia ia Sod Eo aaron sa doses daincbvibup anes bases ice 3 
CHEM 122° ° “General Cremistry Tl .e... oc. ieccecccsceceseccecceeecene 4 
BIOL 211 SNICTODIONO GY 5i...0025...BaRbA Le. SLERA Re oh Laveen Rb ocscoaeg 8s 4 
PSYC 300 “Developmental Psychology ............:.:.ccsesceeeeeeteeeees 3 
PHEC 106 _ Individualized Health Fitness 0.0.0.0... eee eeeeeeeeeees 3 
17 
BIOL 334 “PatOphyGiOlOOy .-.iifisad. is) capsids. zraapicrtideisciin. ghia 4 
BIOL 217 SRRESUTPONN MEIGS slick cirescisainthenishincis cilbchiy binrnagice ial hai ahaa 3 
TEA ESS  SHMOma Ir) Sia Bes 2d... cescpesccentevecsssnscssnecnscosPhccsscantabes 3 
PSY¥G.302  #Abnormal'Psycholooy ................scccccossscccssescosescbabtetes 3 
Group IB Blective::.:... cosa aamigt..... Spi Om 3 
16 
JUNIOR YEAR 
NURS 309 __ Foundations for Professional Nursing .................0:00+ 3 
oS VCR Ts a | 2 aR Ey, SC ee ee 3 
RBS Fa PUBURRE aos sah vc easds sna shipadedlasccaesescdodalonandeels 3 
NURS 319 Health Assessment ............. ccc cecceeceeeeeeteeeeeeeeeeeeeeenees 3 
SOCI XXX . Sociology: Elective: .issisiciscice eid... A 3 
15 
NURS 329 Research Methods .........cccccccccedssesecssecsssecesseeeeeeeseees 3 
PEE DA 1: CASO OT AUIUNG M1 ccsscecossansscessscostyecssacceenssoucensnepesvenngioeys 3 
es EIU EA RAO wn cis cis ccvocadedcciscccestionnecttedescenyedde 3 
PRET SOO = CAPO OR CHUGION on0......0: cece cccecesesescsecvssssncavvecsseahebhghl 3 
Wi G01 AQRERTEN.OLN: ; aitistensd. daiccrid asiie lca egtt...... bb sain 3 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
NURS 370 Maternal-N@wborn ............cccce eee cceceeeceeteeeeesctereeeenseees 3 
NURS 371 = Maternal-Newborn CLN 2.0.0.0... eeeereeeeeeneetes 3 
NURS 380 __ Psychiatric-Mental Health ......... ccc eceecteeeeteeeenaee 3 
NURS 381 _ Psychiatric-Mental Health CLN .000 eee 3 
Free Elective wat.i.\..2.3 ach 30 catkiahtias ahh ae 3 
15 
RSS 430. COmIMUTty MOAI i505. co.cc ces cnlicsetcacetceecdopesas Grapanacmeeall 3 
NURS 431 Community Health CLN ...... ee eceeeeeeeeees 3 
NUFF 440 ~ SONIOF SEMIN, .0s00:.sccsccssesnbessncbsecicesabserosennssotooseconshions 3 
aL FRET Clin" |]: an oy ee ay a a nT 3 
12 


* credit must be documented before beginning the major 
# prerequisites to subsequent nursing course 


Registered Nurse Students 


Salisbury State University participates in the Mary- 
land articulation nursing education model. Under this 
model, several options for articulating from a diploma 
or associate nursing program have been developed. 
These options depend on the year of graduation and 
the state of the basic RN program. A brochure, devel- 
oped especially for registered nurse students, that de- 
scribes these options in detail is available upon request 
from the Nursing Department. 


Accelerated Second-Degree Program Track 


The Department of Nursing offers an accelerated 
program track leading to a Bachelor of Science and a 
Master of Science in nursing for non-nursing college 
graduates who wish to prepare for professional nursing 
roles and advanced clinical practice. 

There are 84 semester hours in the course of study. 
The Bachelor of Science in nursing is awarded after 
successful completion of 44 semester hours. Full-time 
students normally complete the undergraduate degree 
requirements and are eligible to take the licensure ex- 
amination for registered nurses (NCLEX-RN) in three 
semesters. The master’s degree requires a minimum 
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of 40 semester hours beyond those completed for the 
B.S. in nursing. Details of this program track are pre- 
sented in the University Graduate Catalogue. 

Application forms and specific admission-progres- 
sion information may be obtained from the Graduate 
Nursing Office or the Admissions Office. 


Curriculum Guide: Accelerated Second 
Degree Program Track 


The following is a sample sequence of courses for 
Students in the B.S.-M.S. Second Degree Program. 
Students should consult regularly with their advisors 
when developing their individual program plans and 
selecting courses. 


YEAR | Credits 
NURS 322 . Wellness Nursing.....c...ccc.cccscciccccscssecssesseccscscnsessececesees 3 
NURS 323 Wellness Nursing Clinical ....00:....ccccccccccscscesssssseecseeseeees 1 
NURS S10 ' Care OF AGGIE Vii caiicchc dha tuttc ac ud Beeld cn icc: 3 
NURS 311 = Care of Adults | Clinical ........0.0.cccccceesceseescssescssessseees 3 
NURS 319 Health Assessment oo... clic cececeseececsseessesnerens 3 
13 
“NURS 422 _ Nursing of Childbearing Families .......c0c.c.ccccceececeseee 3 
NURS 423 Nursing of Childbearing Families Clinical .................... 3 
NURS S50 Care OF Adit aPs rscisckscseceXcsckci ca cccbctldscctiostccseseeceeens 3 
NURS 351 = Care of Adults Il Clinical ...........cccccccscesccscscsseseesesceseees 3 
NURS 329 Research Methods ...........ccccccesseccslesesescessecsveececerenees 3 
15 

YEAR Il 
NURS 380 Psychiatric Mental Health ....0..0.c..cclcceccceccceceesceseseees 3 
NURS 381 Psychiatric Mental Health Clinical .....0.0.....cccccccccccsceceee. 3 
NURS:430 Community: Hetty 5..55..00icisc lions ctecedelcesUSavecveccevescesess 3 
NURS 431 | Community Health Clinical 0.00.00. cccccciccceceecesceseseees 3 
NURS 442 Nursing Leadership and Management ..............c.cc000:. 2 
NURS 443 Nursing Leadership and Management Practicum ....... 2 
16 


(This marks completion of the B.S. in Nursing.) 


Physics 

Chair 

Associate Professor Asif Shakur, Ph.D.; physics, microelectronics 
Professors 

Charles Richard McKenzie, Ph.D.; physics, electronics 

Andrew J. Pica, Ph.D.; astronomy 

Assistant Professor 

Gail S. Welsh, Ph.D.; physics, condensed matter 

Lecturer 

David Kanarr, M.Ed.; physical science 


The Physics Department prepares students for a 
variety of careers in high-technology fields as well as 
graduate studies in physics or electrical engineering. 
The department's mission is to prepare students to work 
confidently and effectively in physics or a related field, 
to develop the power to think clearly, judge soundly and 
communicate effectively. 

Graduates of the physics program have an exper- 
tise in physics, electronics and microcomputers, areas 
that are an increasingly important part of everyday life. 
Applications are found in industrial, commercial, medi- 
cal and governmental environments. There is a grow- 
ing need for technically oriented personnel in all aspects: 
research, design, manufacture, sales and service. 


Major in Physics 
All required physics courses must be completed 


with a minimum overall GPA of 2.0. All physics majors 
must complete the following core: 
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Credits 
CORTE Sic dik, EAM NOTA LTMONTIMIIY 2, cos sckecgacgneececescosssccdscsvosecescessaoveseess 4 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Il ...............ccccccessccesesceccseessssesecesees 4 
wa AH ig Aas Ooo Sy ea PRikiteell ST I TERNS tan 0 OR RA 4 
cl gst abe 8 | RRR, Sel AIR AB. Io dh A Bd Bi tones 4 
MATEH:310 piv Calaulus Wb cs iccstsactshs cress tas pisecvdetveasivcstgecbicslsscaancdedeseceues 4 
MATH 311 Differential Equations .......,...........cssccssssssessesesssensesceees 4 
PHYS 211 Major Concepts in PHYSICS ................cccesceesssesseesseeeeees 3 
PHYS 221° TPRAYVSICI Wi. ccngascvercettes phic bets ea tides taclastctedcscst 4 
PAYS 223: *RVSICOM SUS Ct hiebeae ei ask 4 
PHYS 311 Electrical Circuits and Electronics ....0.....:ccceccseeseeeeeees 4 
PHYS 313 Introduction to Modern PhySics .0.......ccccccceccesescseeceeecoee 3 
PHYS Sia”) SAME MMRMIOD io. ctcen, actonee vers Picesaseves hott restecdsl Asenssopshvcr vere 3 
PHYS 315 —_ Electricity and Magnetism ..............ccceccccscseesesesseseeeeees 3 
PHYS 316 __ Introduction to Quantum Mechanics ........00.. ce 3 


Students can complete the physics major in one of 
three ways: general physics track, microelectronics track 
Or pre-engineering program. See the department for 
appropriate checklists and advisement. 


General Physics Track 
Students pursuing general physics must fulfill the 
following requirements: 


1. Complete the following courses: 


Credits 
PHYS 407: . S@rmmor tartar ascsn ei ace liek cc dSniho esse coivebscactoets 3 
PHYS.490. . Research it PHYSICS ois diciscisddocescceneeptdidiics Veclisbiee canoe 3 


2. Satisfy four additional 300/400-level physics courses. 
See department for approved list of courses. 


Microelectronics Track 


Physics majors pursuing microelectronics must 
complete the following courses: , 


Credits 
PHYS 318 Semiconductor Physics .u.i.ccccccleccsescccdesiecessceseversesess 3 
PHYS 321 PUNGIOG MC iis ce nessvleoysvephersiahvyeovedesbceanssaeees 3 
PHY so Soe: | Digital Elie elie ieiecicsccctsivvescstcsnesssssecssccsscssceceoe 4 
PHYS 411 Microprocessor Architecture .............cccccccssccccecesceeeeees 3 
PHYS 412 = Microcomputer Interfacing ...........0.cccccccscccscescesesseseseeees 3 
PHYS 475 — Research in Microcomputer PhySics ...............cses0c00000. 3 


Pre-Engineering Program 

The 3-2 dual-degree pre-engineering program is a 
cooperative program with the University of Maryland, 
Old Dominion University and Widener University (see 
“Dual-Degree Engineering”). An additional 30 hours 
must be completed at the receiving institution with at 
least 15 hours in engineering or related courses to re- 
ceive physics degree from SSU. To receive engineer- 
ing degree, an additional 30 hours (for a total of 150 
hours) must be completed at the receiving institution. 


Proposed Collaborative Electrical Engineering 
Program 

A collaborative electrical engineering program be- 
tween SSU, UMES and the University of Maryland Col- 
lege Park (UMCP) is close to being finalized at the pub- 
lishing of this catalogue. Additional information is avail- 
able on page 65 of this catalogue. 


Minor in Physics 


The physics minor requires the completion of at 
least 17 credits with grades of C or better. At least 15 
credits applied toward the minor must be coursework 
which is not used to satisfy General Education require- 
ments and at least nine hours must be credits earned 
at the University. 


1. Complete the following courses: 


PHYS 221 
PHYS 223 


PHYS 309 
PHYS 311 
PHYS 313 
PHYS 314 
PHYS 315 
PHYS 316 
PHYS 317 
PHYS 318 
PHYS 320 
PHYS 321 


Credits 

PIYSICS I. scospscvecssvovtcesasensischsns eur pestlalsnrteagnetsil eesainee ane’ 4 
PRYSICE Wo isefecccccossscogescstakeastae eathions captrtodvaber dhs Ustnetaned + 
2. Select at least three 300/400-level physics courses: 
Credits 

Mathematical PRYSHG 1. Suit. csssccsecatecsccib cel ceccdsbereneibie 3 
Electrical Circuits and Electronics ..............:::cccsesseeeees 4 
Introduction to Modern PhySiCs ...........c.ccceeecceeesseeeeeees 3 
MOCIAIDICS:: 3 insisaseicce’-tecedtclieteaks vo catecy yes snide s aukl eben 3 
Electricity and Magnetism .............cssccccessseeceseneceenseeenens 3 
Introduction to Quantum Mechanics .................seeeesers 3 
Astrophysics and Stellar Astronomy ...............::ccceseees 3 
Semiconductor PHYSICS ..........c:cccccccseeseecscessbencenecenerens 3 
Wave Optics siti sshev-acnaasia isang. advices 3 
ANAIOG BIOCWOMMCS 6... nbincesecsssidavecsssaceetersobocabosastahobeaits 3 
Digital Glactroniess i,i sects nie pies scnsnens .» eoth actdtasameabiccben 4 


PHYS 322 


Curriculum Guide: Bachelor of Science in 


Physics 


The following is the suggested sequence of courses 
taken by microelectronics track physics majors at Sal- 
isbury State University. Students should consult regu- 
larly with their advisors when developing their individual 
program plans and selecting courses, 


FRESHMAN YEAR Credits 
PHYS 211 Major Concepts in PHYSICS. .............::ccesessesseereseseesenserees 3 
MATH 201 ©: Calculus Beis. n.ccxuismcyidedescosessoaesespayieannemmeny egatmebeteteer ae 4 
ENGL 101 Principles Of COMPOSITION ............1...ccscsesecesbereeeesseeceress 3 
CHEM 121 General Chemistry | 0.0.0... ceccseeseeenens Taser peg! 
POPES ST PHYSICS Pu. ...0ccocescocroscndscpratadinsveatenaine ete ities toca tania - 
MATH:202: Caloulus 002.2... SARI Rea 4 
ENGL 102 = Principles of Literature ..........ceeeiceeescseeeeeeeeeceeeneeee 3 
CHEM 122 General Chemistry Il ............0008 LLerrcdsteanbteitire 


SOPHOMORE YEAR : 
PES 223: Piysice tho; iisassacitis. «conte eee aed Bed 4 
MATH.310 « » Galoubus Whicces.: gis. sits Bibs. cccdes coshhe«Mhaptenanasseasdveanes 4 
HIST 101 WOrtd Civilizations 5.208... .cvetdenscceetecepbettvecson Mtvansssneceehe 3 
CRPCMIK) IETS PEMD CUIVER. . 5.005, >udelinacsihiecassveheFubinemncusarkasapheroating 3 
14 
PHYS 311 Electrical Circuits and Electronics .............cecceeeeeeeeees 4 
PHYS 313 Introduction to Modern PhySICS ...........ccccessseseeeeeeteees 3 
MATH 311 _ Differential Equations |... ce eeeeeeeeeeteeeeereeeeens 4 
HIST 102 Wond Civilizations: ...66a00. Ble Bien 3 
PHEC 106 _— Personalized Health/Fitness Sparel eign 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PHYS St4is;" Mechanice wach bt 8 en las AAS 3 
FER 4) LIAL LE LOCITON MCS, isi. svessncrrncisarineertocsbanveasstcapbessstbaaceten 4 
PHYS. 316. . SOMIGONGUCTOL PHYSICS ....pccc..cccesececccscssscnguenccossicopyeses 3 
or 
PHYS 315 —_ Electricity and Magnetism ...............c:cceccsscesecteeeeeereeeees 3 
ENGL XXX Literature Elective ........ ce cc eecceecescesesssseeceseeeeseeseees 3 
CSPI MES ENOCH sass <i iepipscicinyeinn Siem sietebaeoetiledes Mtercnensudey 3 
16 
PHYS 316 _ Introduction to Quantum Mechanics ...............cceeeeess 3 
PHYS:321' Analog’ Electronics .2..3...4.:..2...0.4)p0ho ati. es 3 
PHYS 411 Microprocessor Architecture 2.0.2.0... ceseeeeecteeeeeeeees 3 
Group 1B Bieotve tas ii i ARR 3 
Group NB Cleve sais fick as CS RAR Rie. dese 3 
15 
SENIOR YEAR 
PHYS 315 _— Electricity and Magnetism ..0.......... ccc eeeeteeeeseeteneeeene 3 
or 
PHYS 318 Semiconductor PHYSICS 2.0.0.0... ce cc cce ee ceteecenseeeens 3 
PHYS 412 Microcomputer Interfacing ............0... ee eeeeeeeeees 3 
Group 'IB Elective geist: cette ae. piled 3 
ce 612 an SN aE See eM Es PSN ENA ORE EME, Se Spo 6 
15 
PHYS 475 _— Research in Microcomputer PhySICs .................cceeeeeees 3 
PE MPO i diccticss Tskooep veeupehfans ion tots ca uc'caanetetornsn sbestesbcantas 11 
14 
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Courses 


The following course listing represents the Uni- 
versity curricula as of the publication of this catalogue. 
Additions and changes to the offerings are published 
in the “Catalogue Supplement,” printed in each 
semester’s registration Bulletin. 

Not all courses are offered every semester. For 
current offerings consult the most current academic 
schedule and the Guide to Course Requirements dur- 
ing registration periods. See your academic advisors/ 
department chair for additional information. 


Accounting (ACCT) 


201. PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING | 3 hours credit 
Survey of current accounting principles, the accounting cycle 
and financial statements. Emphasis on proprietorships. 
Computer spreadsheet applications required. Not open to 
freshmen. Three hours per week. 


202. PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING II 3 hours credit 
Survey of accounting principles and financial statements as 
they apply to partnerships and corporations and an introduction 
to manufacturing statements. Computer spreadsheet 
applications required. Prerequisite: ACCT 201. Three hours 
per week. 


302. COST ACCOUNTING | 3 hours credit 
Internal financial reporting practices for manufacturing 
concerns and an examination of cost control. Topics include 
manufacturing statements, job order costing, process costing 
and standard costing. Computer spreadsheet applications 
required. Prerequisite: ACCT 202. Three hours per week. 


304. INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING | 3 hours credit 
Detailed analysis of current and non-current assets and the 
related revenue and expense accounts. Emphasis on recent 
APB and FASB pronouncements. Prerequisite: 3.0 GPA for 
ACCT 201 and 202. Three hours per week. 


305. INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING II 3 hours credit 
Detailed analysis of accounting concepts, including current and 
non-current liabilities, stockholders equity accounts, related 
revenue and expense accounts, and statement of changes in 
financial position. Emphasis on recent APB and FASB 
guidelines. Prerequisites: ACCT 304, successful completion 
of the accounting program admission test. Three hours per 
week. 


306. MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING 3 hours credit 
Introduction to internal accounting--accounting for planning and 
control and also for special decisions. Various topics and 
techniques are covered, the most pervasive being budgets. 
Prerequisite: ACCT 202. Three hours per week. 


338. SPECIAL TOPICS 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of varying accounting topics based on 
students’ interests and needs. May be repeated once for credit 
under different subtitles. May substitute for an accounting 
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elective depending on the topic (see chair of Accounting 
Department). Prerequisites: ACCT 202 and permission of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


341. FEDERAL INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING: 

PERSONAL 3 hours credit 
Discussion of technical tax provisions as they pertain to 
individuals. Emphasis on tax planning considerations. Use of 
IRS forms where appropriate. This course, along with 
successful participation in the VITA program, satisfies the ABLE 
requirement. Prerequisite: ACCT 202. Three hours per week. 


342. FEDERAL INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING: 

PARTNERSHIP AND CORPORATION 3 hours credit 
Discussion of technical tax provisions as they pertain to 
corporations, partnerships, estates and trusts. Emphasis on 
tax planning considerations. Prerequisite: ACCT 341. Three 
hours per week. 


401. INTEGRATED ACCOUNTING 

SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Detailed analyses and applications of computerized integrated 
accounting software systems. Topics include general ledger, 
accounts receivable, accounts payable, payroll, inventory and 
report writing systems. Prerequisite: ACCT 202. Three hours 
per week. 


403. ADVANCED ACCOUNTING | 3 hours credit 
In-depth study of consolidations and governmental/not-for-profit 
accounting. Prerequisite: ACCT 305. Three hours per week. 


404. ADVANCED ACCOUNTING II 3 hours credit 
Examination of advanced accounting topics such as foreign 
currency translations; segment, interim and SEC reporting; 
troubled debt; partnerships; and estates and trusts. 
Prerequisite: ACCT 305. Three hours per week. 


407. AUDITING 3 hours credit 
Duties and responsibilities of auditors, auditing standards, 
examination procedures, work paper preparation and audit 
reports. Prerequisites: Senior status, ACCT 305. Three hours 
per week. 


410. ADVANCED PROBLEMS IN FINANCIAL, 

MANAGERIAL AND GOVERNMENTAL 

ACCOUNTING 3 hours credit 
Advanced applications in financial, managerial and 
governmental accounting. The first of a two-course elective 
sequence for accounting majors who plan to pursue a career 
in public accounting as certified public accountants. 
Prerequisite: Senior standing or permission of department 
chair. Three hours per week. (P/F) 


411. ADVANCED PROBLEMS IN TAXATION, LAW 

AND AUDITING 3 hours credit 
Advanced applications in federal taxation, business law, 
professional responsibilities and ethics, and auditing. The 
second of a two-course elective sequence for accounting 
majors who plan to pursue a career in public accounting as 
certified public accountants. Prerequisite: Senior standing or 
permission of department chair. Three hours per week. (P/F) 


415. GOVERNMENTAL AND 

NOT-FOR-PROFIT ACCOUNTING 3 hours credit 
Examination of the full range of accounting and reporting 
policies and procedures for state and local governments.as 
well as for not-for-profit organizations. Prerequisite: ACCT 
305. Three hours per week. 


420. ACCOUNTING INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Examination of the role of accounting information in the 
organization. Major topics include users of accounting 
information, goals and objectives, review of accounting 
systems, the human component, hardware, software, data, 
operating controls and management controls. Prerequisite: 
ACCT 304. Three hours per week. 


430. INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTING 3 hours credit 
Introduction to a variety of international accounting issues 
encountered by multinational organizations. Includes 
accounting and auditing standards, consolidations and taxation. 
Prerequisite: ACCT 304. Three hours per week. 


490. ACCOUNTING INTERNSHIP 3 hours credit 
Internship experience in accounting. Placement and approval 
by chair of the accounting department required. Prerequisite: 
ACCT 304. (P/F) 


494. DIRECTED STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
For students who desire to do research or pursue a special 
topic in accounting. May be used as an accounting elective if 
approved by the chair of the Accounting Department. 
Prerequisites: Junior status and consent of instructor prior to 
registration. 


American Studies (AMST) 


205. THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 3 hours credit 
Introductory course in American Studies. Attempts to define 
the American character and society through reading in history, 
biography and fiction covering the 19th and 20th centuries. 
Three hours per week. 


305. ALTERNATIVE COMMUNITIES AND 

LIFESTYLES IN AMERICA 3 hours credit 
Survey of American countercultures from the Puritans to recent 
communes. Emphasis on alternative forms of religion, 
economic and social organization, and marriage. Three hours 
per week. 


315. TOPICS IN AMERICAN STUDIES 3 hours credit 
Historical study of some particular aspect of American society 
and culture. May be taken twice under different course titles 
recorded with the registrar. Three hours per week. 


480. SENIOR SEMINAR 

IN AMERICAN STUDIES 3 hours credit 
Aresearch seminar. Students design and carry out a research 
project. Class reading and discussion attempts to integrate 
previous work done in American studies and arrive at a 
comprehensive overview of American society and culture. 


Anthropology (ANTH) 


212. CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the concept of culture as humanity’s social heritage 
through study of small-scale societies and their institutions. 
Focuses on anthropologists’ use of participant-observation and 
techniques for systematically ordering field data into a body of 
knowledge concerning human behavioral similarities and 
diversities. Includes a general introduction to the entire field of 
anthropology. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IIB. 


Accounting/Art 


215. PRIMITIVE RELIGION 3 hours credit 
Study of beliefs and rituals of people affected by the presence 
of gods or other supernatural beings. Topics include magic, 
witchcraft and shamanist practices among aboriginal and 
traditional societies throughout the world. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IIB. 


250. ARCHAEOLOGY OF ANCIENT 

SOCIETIES 3 hours credit 
Study of excavation techniques and scientific methods for 
interpreting the evolution of ancient societies. Examines 
evidence for the surviving record of human societies from the 
lower Paleolithic to early historic times. Two hours lecture, 
one hour laboratory per week. Meets General Education 
iB. 


300. STUDIES IN ANTHROPOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Independent study in a subfield of anthropology. Topic to be 
approved by instructor. May include field work and may be 
repeated twice under different subtitles. Prerequisite: ANTH 
212. Three hours per week. 


350. PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Overview of the major evidence for human evolution, including 
the human fossil record, implications of human biological 
variation and studies of non-human primates (esp. gorillas, 
chimpanzees and orangutans) in natural settings. 
Prerequisite: ANTH 212. Three hours per week. 


355. NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN 3 hours credit 
Explores American Indian cultures north of Mexico with 
emphasis on tribal origins, patterns of adaptation and analysis 
of economic, social and ideological systems. Reviews 
ethnographic accounts of traditional Indian life ways, 
reservation life and its aftermath. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IIB. 


400. INDIVIDUAL DIRECTED STUDY 3 hours credit 
Advanced study in an area of anthropology through intensive 
literature and/or field research. May be repeated once under 
different subtitles. Prerequisite: ANTH 212. Three hours per 
week. 


450. COMPARATIVE CULTURES 3 hours credit 
Cross-cultural survey of primitive societies with emphasis on 
human social differences and their meaning. Examples drawn 
from Africa, Asia, North and South America and Oceania. Focus 
on cultural diversity with references to varying marital, religious, 
economic, family and social problems. Prerequisite: ANTH 
212. Three hours per week. 


459. SEMINAR IN ANTHROPOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Review of current research and publication in the four 
subdisciplines of anthropology (cultural anthropology, physical 
anthropology, linguistic anthropology, archaeology/prehistory). 
Prerequisite: ANTH 212. Three hours per week. 


Art (ART) 


104. ART APPRECIATION 
Wide ranging introduction to the visual arts for the non-major. 
Topics include art theory, varied pictorial and artistic subject 
matter, media and the relation of art to its historical time period 
and culture. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IB. 


119. DESIGN IN CRAFTS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to a variety of craft design concepts and 
techniques. Topics may vary from semester to semester. Four 
hours per week. 
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120. TWO-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 3 hours credit 
Introduction to and development of knowledge and 
comprehension of the underlying principles of composition, 
through the creation of designs on flat surfaces. Students 
furnish their own materials. B.A. and B.F.A. core. Four hours 
per week. Meets General Education IB. 


130. DRAWING | 3 hours credit 
Introduction to basic drawing principles, using a combination 
of black and white media in the exploration of linear and tonal 
elements. Students furnish their own materials. B.A. and B.F.A. 
core. Four hours per week. Meets General Education IB. 


201. INTRODUCTION TO ART HISTORY = 3: hours credit 
Chronological survey of art and architecture in western 
civilization, from prehistory to the present. Considers the style, 
subject matter and purposes of art in relation to its historical 
time period or culture. B.A. and B.F.A. core. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IB. 


208. HISTORY OF BAROQUE 

AND ROCOCO ART 3 hours credit 
Survey of the visual arts in Europe from the jate 16th century 
to the end of the 18th century. Explores the work of the era's 
major artists in relation to the larger historical, social and cultural 
contexts of their time. Emphasis on new developments in 
subject matter, patronage and art theory. Prerequisite: ART 
201 for majors; no prerequisite for non-majors. Three hours 
per week. Meets General Education IB. 


215. CERAMICS | 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the art of making clay forms using methods of 
hand building, forming, glazing, decorating and firing. Students 
furnish their own materials. B.A. core. B.F.A. Prerequisite: 
ART 120. Four hours per week. Meets General Education 
IB. 


219. DESIGN IN FIBER CRAFTS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the art of textile design utilizing a variety of 
techniques and materials. Students furnish their own materials. 
B.F.A. prerequisites: ART 120, 130. Four hours per week. 


220. PRINCIPLES OF COLOR 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the historical aspects of color and the exploration 
of the physical and psychological properties of color through 
practical exercises. Students furnish their own materials. B.A. 
and B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. Meets General 
Education IB. 


225. THREE-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 3 hours credit 
Continued exploration of the elements and principles of design 
with a concentration of interrelationships between mass, space, 
form and volume. Students furnish their own materials. B.A. 
and B.F.A. core. Prerequisite: ART 120. Four hours per 
week. 


226. ADVERTISING DESIGN | 3 hours credit 
Introduction to commercial design techniques and principles 
relating to problems of communication and persuasion. 
Students furnish their own materials. Prerequisites: ART 120, 
130. Four hours per week. 


227. COMPUTER GRAPHIC DESIGN 3 hours credit 
Introduction to computer graphic design involving hands-on 
experience in preparing design elements using a 
microcomputer. Prerequisite: ART 120, 130. Four hours per 
week. 


228. ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to basics of commercial illustration, principles of 
type-illustration relationships and various media techniques. 
Students furnish their own materials. Prerequisite: ART 226. 
Four hours per week. 
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229. PHOTOGRAPHY | 3 hours credit 
Introduction to basic elementary black and white photographic 
methods and darkroom procedures. Students furnish their own 
cameras, film, paper and developing tank. B.A. core. 
Prerequisites: B.A.-ART 120; B.F.A.- ART 201. Four hours 
per week. 


230. DRAWING II 3 hours credit 
Introduction to monochromatic and polychromatic drawing 
techniques using wet and dry media. Students furnish their 
own materials. B.F.A. core. Prerequisites: B.A.-ART 120, 130; 
B.F.A.-ART 120, 130, 201. Four hours per week. 


246. PAINTING | 3 hours credit 
Introduction to techniques in oil, acrylics and watercolor. 
Students furnish their own materials. B.A. and B.F.A. core. 
Prerequisites: ART 120, 130, 201. Four hours per week. 


261. SCULPTURE | 3 hours credit 
Exploration of the expressive qualities of form using the 
subtractive and additive processes. Students furnish their own 
materials. Prerequisites: B.A.-ART 225; B.F.A.-ART 130, 225. 
Four hours per week. 


265. WOOD SCULPTURE 3 hours credit 
Introduction to various woods, tools and sculpting techniques 
in a studio setting. Students must furnish materials. 
Prerequisite: ART 225. Four hours per week. 


290. DIRECTED STUDY IN ART 1-3 hours credit 
Directed study in one or a combination of studio disciplines or 
art history. Students furnish materials. Course may be repeated 
one time under a different subtitle. Prerequisites: Approval of 
department chair prior to registration. 


300. HISTORY OF MODERN ART TO 1945 3 hours credit 
Survey of the principal movements comprising the modern 
tradition in art, including Impressionism, Post-Impressionism, 
Symbolism, Fauvism, Cubism, Expressionism, Abstract Art, 
Dada and Surrealism. Emphasis on new theories redefining 
the concept, form and purpose of art, the persona of the artist, 
and the relation of art to the social and political order. 
Prerequisite: ART 201; no prerequisite for non-majors. Three 
hours lecture per week. 


302. HISTORY OF AMERICAN ART: 

THE COLONIAL PERIOD TO 1900 3 hours credit 
Survey of American painting, sculpture and architecture from 
the Colonial period to the end of the 19th century. Topics include 
the historical, social and cultural contexts of American art, the 
work and ideas of major artists, the relationship of American 
to European art, and the development of a national identity in 
American art. Prerequisite: ART 201 for majors; no 
prerequisite for non-majors. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IB. 


303. HISTORY OF AMERICAN ART: 

THE 20TH CENTURY 3 hours credit 
Survey of the visual arts, primarily painting and sculpture, in 
the United States from the turn of the century to the present. 
Topics include the historical and social contexts of this art, the 
world and ideas of major artists, and the emergence of an 
American avant-garde after World War II. Prerequisite: ART 
201 for majors; no prerequisite for non-majors. Three hours 
per week. Meets General Education IB. 


310. HISTORY OF ITALIAN 

RENAISSANCE ART 3 hours credit 
Survey of painting, sculpture and architecture in the principal 
art centers of Italy during the 15th and 16th centuries. Covers 
the work and influence of several generations of major artists 
in relation to the larger historical, social and cultural contexts 
of this era. Prerequisite: ART 201; no prerequisite for non- 
majors. Three hours lecture per week. 


315. CERAMICS Il 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the elements and principles of designing and 
making pottery using the wheel throwing process. Students 
furnish their own materials. Prerequisite: ART 215. Four 
hours per week. 


322. ARTS ADMINISTRATION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to administrative skills for fine and performing arts: 
programming, budget, public relations, audience development, 
fund raising and case studies of art organizations. 
Prerequisite: Department chair approval. Three hours per 
week. 


326. ADVERTISING DESIGN Il 3 hours credit 
Study of commercial communication art principles and 
techniques including national mass media advertising 
campaigns, direct mail packages, three-dimensional display 
with a strong emphasis on illustration and typography. Students 
furnish their own materials. Prerequisites: B.A.-ART 226; 
B.F.A.-ART 226, completion of 21 hours of the B.F.A. core. 
Four hours per week. 


329. PHOTOGRAPHY II 3 hours credit 
Continuation of aesthetic and experimental photography. 
Expands lab and field processes learned in Photography | and 
emphasizes personal expression. Topics include filters, flash, 
studio and darkroom techniques, Kodalith and multiple image. 
Students furnish their own cameras, film, paper and filters. 
Prerequisite: ART 229; B.F.A.-ART 229, completion of 21 
hours of B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


335. WOMEN IN ART 3 hours credit 
Study of the art of selected women artists in relation to the 
historical and social contexts in which they worked and the 
professional opportunities available to them. Also examines 
how women have been represented in art, and how these 
images shape, reinforce or challenge society’s beliefs about 
women and feminine gender roles. Prerequisite: ART 201; 
no prerequisite for non-majors. Three hours lecture per week. 


340. PAINTING Il 3 hours credit 
Study of selected media chosen by the student, with attention 
to special techniques and problems. Students furnish their own 
materials. Prerequisite: ART 246. Four hours per week. 


350. PRINTMAKING: LITHOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the principles of lithographic printing through 
the study of historical elements and practical processes. 
Various monochromatic lithographic printing techniques 
explored. Students furnish their own materials. Prerequisites: 
B.A.-ART 120, 130; B.F.A.-ART 120, 130 and completion of 
21 hours of B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


351. PRINTMAKING: ETCHING 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the principles of the fine art methods of intaglio 
printing through the study of historical elements and practical 
processes. Various monochromatic etching techniques 
explored. Students furnish their own materials. Prerequisites: 
B.A.-ART 120, 130; B.F.A.-ART 120, 130 and completion of 
21 hours of B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


352. PRINTMAKING: SILKSCREEN 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the principles of serigraphic printing through 
the study of historical elements and practical processes. 
Various monochromatic and polychromatic silkscreen printing 
techniques explored. Students furnish their own materials. 
Prerequisites: B.A.-ART 120, 130; B.F.A.-ART 120, 130 and 
completion of 21 hours of B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


353. PRINTMAKING: RELIEF 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the principles of relief printing through the study 
Of historical elements and practical processes. Various 
monochromatic and polychromatic relief printing techniques 
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explored. Students furnish their own materials. Prerequisites: 
B.A.-ART 120, 130; B.F.A.-ART 120, 130 and completion of 
21 hours of B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


361. SCULPTURE Ii 3 hours credit 
Study of the sculpture techniques of welding, casting and hand 
building. Students furnish their own materials. Prerequisites: 
B.A.-ART 215, 261; B.F.A.-ART 215, 261 and completion of 
21 hours of the B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


375. METHODS AND MATERIALS 

FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ART 3 hours credit 
A look at the use of construction skills to develop creative art 
projects for elementary education. Content includes basic 
principles of art instruction, integration with other subject areas, 
exploration of various media, and peer teaching experiences. 
Students must furnish some of their own materials. For ELED 
majors only. Students may not receive credit for both ART 375 
and EDUC 375. Four hours per week. 


390. ADVANCED STUDY IN ART 1-3 hours credit 
Advanced study in one or a combination of studio disciplines 
or art history. Students furnish their own materials. 
Prerequisite: Completion of B.A. and B.F.A. core and all 
regularly scheduled courses in thesis area; approval of the 
department chair prior to registration. 


395. SPECIAL TOPICS IN ART 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive study of a selected area in studio and/or art history 
that includes research. May be taken twice for credit with 
different subtitles. Students furnish their own materials. 
Prerequisites: B.A.-ART 120, 130, 201; B.F.A.-completion of 
21 hours of the B.F.A. core. 


399. INTERNATIONAL FIELD STUDY 3-6 hours credit 
Travel and study of art, geography, history and culture of 
selected countries. Pre-tour lectures and other activities 
required. May be repeated once for credit. Prerequisite: 
Consent of instructor. Meets General Education IB. 


400. ART AND ART THEORY SINCE 1945 3 hours credit 
Survey of major art movements in the United States and Europe 
since World War Il, including key theoretical writings by artists 
and critics. Topics include the public persona of the artist, new 
ideas about the concept, form, purpose and interpretation of 
art, its relation to other disciplines, and its legitimation through 
arts organizations and the marketplace. Prerequisite: ART 
201; permission of the instructor for non-majors. Three hours 
lecture per week. 


415. CERAMICS lil 3 hour credit 
Presentation of advanced techniques in wheel throwing, clay 
assembly and kiln firing. Students furnish their own materials. 
Prerequisites: B.A.-ART 315; B.F.A.-ART 315, completion of 
21 hours of the B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


416. CERAMICS IV 3 hours credit 
Surveys the history, theory and practice of ceramics ina studio 
setting. Each student investigates and presents a seminar 
report on an individually chosen area of ceramic art followed 
by the practical application of discoveries via individual art 
works. Prerequisite: B.A./B.F.A.-ART 415. Four hours per 
week. ; 


420. PHOTOGRAPHY Iil 3 hours credit 
Study of color photography using transparency (slide) film. 
Practical applications include film selection, exposure and use 
of color in composition. Discussions of various types of color 
films and processes and of the history of color. Students furnish 
their own cameras and most supplies. Prerequisites: B.A.- 
ART 329; B.F.A.-ART 329, completion of 21 hours of the B.F.A, 
core. Four hours per week. 
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422. INTERNSHIP IN ARTS 

ADMINISTRATION 3-9 hours credit 
Training in local, regional or national arts organizations: 
selected areas of programming, budget, fund raising, audience 
development and public relations. May be taken one time for 
three credits, and a second time for up to six credits. 
Prerequisites: ART 322 and department chair approval. Ten 
to 30 hours per week. (P/F) 


426. ADVERTISING DESIGN III 3 hours credit 
Advanced advertising design training and work experience in 
a classroom. Prerequisites: B.A.-ART 326; B.F.A.-ART 326. 


completion of 21 hours of the B.F.A. core. Four hours per 
week. 


427. ADVERTISING DESIGN IV 3 hours credit 
Internship to develop mechanical production skills in 
conjunction with advanced advertising and graphic design 
assignments. Prerequisite: ART 426. One hour lecture/ 
seminar, 10 or more hours internship per week. 


428. ADVANCED STUDY 

IN THREE-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 3: hours credit 
Creative study and critical analysis of three-dimensional forms 
in clay and other materials based on a variety of two- 
dimensional themes. Prerequisites: ART 130, 215, 225. Four 
hours per week. 


429. PHOTOGRAPHY IV 3 hours credit 
Study of advanced techniques to develop a personal aesthetic, 
artistic and professional style. Use of 4 x 5 view cameras and 
other advanced techniques. Projects of photo-essay form, 
designed to build students’ portfolios. Students furnish their 
own cameras, film and paper. Prerequisites: B.A.-ART 329: 
B.F.A.-ART 329, completion of 21 hours of the B.FA. core. 
Four hours per week. 


430. DRAWING IV 3 hours credit 
Study of advanced monochromatic and polychromatic drawing 
techniques using wet and dry media with special attention given 
to ongoing thematic projects. Students furnish their own 
materials. Prerequisites: B.A.-ART 330, completion of 21 
hours of the B.F.A. core. Four hours per week. 


431. DRAWING V 3 hours credit 
Continued study in studio problems associated with drawing. 
Focus on the development of a portfolio and a series of papers 
based on a selected list of readings. Prerequisite: ART 430. 
Four hours per week. 


440. PAINTING Iil 3 hours credit 
Study of watercolor, oil, acrylic or media substitute. Focus on 
painting and critiques. Prerequisites: B.A.-ART 340: B.FA.- 
Art 340, completion of 21 hours of the B.F.A. core. Four hours 
per week. 


441. PAINTING IV 3 hours credit 
Advanced experience requiring an individual theme and goals 
using one of the following media: watercolor, oil, acrylic or 
agreed upon substitute. Development of a professional 
portfolio. Sketch books and written papers required. Students 
furnish their own materials. Prerequisite: ART 440. Four 
hours per week. 


442. PAINTING V 3 hours credit 
Continued study in studio problems associated with painting. 
Focus on the development of a portfolio and a series of papers 
based on a selected list of readings. Prerequisite: ART 441. 
Four hours per week. 


461. SCULPTURE Ill 3 hours credit 
Advanced experience of techniques and media. Students 
furnish their own materials. Prerequisites: B.A.-ART 361: 
B.F.A.-ART 361, completion of the B.F.A. core. Four hours 
per week. 
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475. ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR THE 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 3 hours credit 
Art activities for the exceptional child. Provides a curricular 
framework for sequential planning and for material exploration 
for both gifted and slow learners. Students must furnish 
materials. Prerequisites: ART 375/EDUC 375, PSYC 423. 
Four hours per week. 


480. ART, PSYCHOLOGY AND 

VISUAL PERCEPTION 3 hours credit 
Students use principles of psychology and visual perception 
to develop increased understanding of the visual arts. Students 
cannot receive credit for both PSYC 480 and ART 480. Does 
not satisfy General Education requirements. Prerequisites: 
PSYC 101, a minimum total of six semester hours in art or 
psychology. Three hours per week. 


490. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Directed study in one or a combination of studio disciplines. 
Students furnish their own materials. May be repeated once 
under different subtitle, for a total of no more than six credits. 
Prerequisites: ART 390, approval of the department chair prior 
to registration. 


498. SENIOR SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Summary of the University art experience through active 
planning and execution of professionally oriented activities such 
as a group exhibit, professional portfolios, resumes and 
videotaped interviews. Prerequisites: Second semester junior 


or senior standing and completion of core: Three hours per 
week. 
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101. FUNDAMENTALS OF BIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Introduces students to the principles inherent to life, with a 
broad overview of the cell, the organism and the community in 
which living things exist. Does not satisfy biology major 
requirements . Three hours lecture, one two-hour laboratory 
per week. Meets General Education IIIA or IIIB. 


105. BIOLOGY AND SOCIETY 3 hours credit 
Introduces the non-biology major to the broad principles, 
fundamental ideas and new discoveries in biology that 
significantly affect the human being’s present and future 
existence. Relates the study of biology to the pressing social 
and cultural issues of today. Does not satisfy. requirements 
within the major. Prerequisite: BIOL 101. Three one-hour 
lectures per week. Meets General Education IIIB. 


115. SAFETY IN THE BIOLOGICAL, CHEMICAL 

AND CLINICAL LABORATORY 1 hour credit 
Review of laboratory safety. Summary of government laws and 
regulatory bodies and their effect on lab policy. Illustrations of 
proper procedures for laboratory hazards. Topics include 
chemicals, infectious microbes, animals, fire, electrical 
equipment, radiation, glassware and compressed gases. 
Training in the use of safety equipment and protective clothing 
and general first aid. Students may not receive credit for both 
BIOL 115 and MDTC 101. One hour per week. 


121. BIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 

AND PROCESSES 4 hours credit 
Introduction to the study of biology, focusing on the diversity 
of the plant kingdom and its physiological, biochemical and 
cellular bases, Designed for students majoring in biology; a 
prerequisite for most upper-level biology courses Three hours 
lecture, three hours laboratory per week. Meets General 
Education IIIA or IIIB. 


122. BIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 
AND PROCESSES 4 hours credit 
Introduction to the study of biology, relating the diversity of the 


animal kingdom to its genetic, evolutionary, physiological and 
environmental bases. Designed for students majoring in biology 
and other sciences; a prerequisite for most upper-level biology 
courses. Three hours lecture, three hours laboratory per 
week. Meets General Education IIIA or IIIB. 


211. MICROBIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Fundamental course in the study of microorganisms and their 
activity, with emphasis on bacteria. Prerequisite: BIOL 101 
or 122 or 215. Two hours lecture, four hours laboratory 
per week. Meets General Education IIIB. 


215. HUMAN ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOGY | 4 hours credit 
Comprehensive study of the structure and function of the 
human organism, including the integumentary, skeletal, 
muscle, nervous and endocrine systems. Prerequisites: 
BIOL 101 or 122 recommended. Three hours lecture, 
three hours laboratory per week. Meets General 
Education IIIA or IIIB. 


216. HUMAN ANATOMY : 

AND PHYSIOLOGY Il 4 hours credit 
Comprehensive study of the structure and function of the 
human organism, including the circulatory, respiratory, 
digestive, urinary, immune and reproductive systems. 
Prerequisite: BIOL 101 or 122 or 215 recommended. Three 
hours lecture, three hours laboratory per week. Meets 
General Education IIIA or IIIB. 


217. NUTRITION 3 hours credit 
Foundation in the science of nutrition, including biological and 
biochemical backgrounds for the understanding of nutritional 
requirements. Does not satisfy requirements within the major. 
Prerequisite: BIOL 101 or 121 or 122 or 215. Three hours 
lecture per week. Meets General Education IIIB. 


219. BIOLOGY OF HUMAN AGING 3 hours credit 
Study of the effects of aging on the structure and functioning 
of the human body. Integrates biological aging with other 
aspects of human existence. Includes discussions of diseases 
common among the elderly. May not be used to satisfy require- 
ments within the biology major. Prerequisites: BIOL 101 or 
both BIOL 215 and 216. Three hours lecture per week. Meets 
General Education IIIB. 


220. HUMANS AND THE ENVIRONMENT 4 hours credit 
Interdisciplinary course in conjunction with the departments of 
Chemistry and Geography and Regional Planning, designed 
for non-science majors to develop awareness of ways earth's 
environment is influenced by human activities and effects of 
the environment on human society. Cannot be repeated for 
credit in the Chemistry or Geography and Regional Planning 
departments and cannot be used to satisfy course requirements 
within the major. For students in the Honors Program. Three 
hours lecture, two hours laboratory per week. Meets 
General Education IIIA or IIIB. 


225. ECOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Introduction to the interactions between organisms and their 
environment. Biotic and abiotic factors affecting individuals, 
populations, communities and ecosystems emphasized. 
Prerequisites: BIOL 121 and 122. Three hours lecture, three 
hours laboratory per week. 


250. ECONOMIC BOTANY 3 hours credit 
Study of the economic importance of plants, emphasizing the 
origin, domestication and usage of food and medicinal plants. 
Does not satisfy General Education III requirements. 
Prerequisite: BIOL 121. Three hours lecture per week. 


301. HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

OF BIOLOGY 2 hours credit 
Introduction to the history and literature of biology. Special 
emphasis on the development of contemporary concepts and 
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techniques of information retrieval. Prerequisites: BIOL 101, 
225. Two hours lecture per week. 


312. PLANT TAXONOMY | 3 hours credit 
Classification of plants, with emphasis on the local flora. 
Prerequisite: BIOL 225. Two hours lecture, three hours 
laboratory per week. 


313. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 4 hours credit 
Study of vertebrate body structures, emphasizing the 
progressive and adaptive changes that occurred in evolution. 
Prerequisite: BIOL 225. Three hours lecture, three hours 
laboratory per week. 


316. GENERAL ENTOMOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of the natural history, identification and life cycles of 
insects. Special reference to those species of medical and 
economic importance to people. Prerequisite: BIOL 225. Two 
hours lecture, three hours laboratory per week. 


320. BIOLOGY OF THE VERTEBRATES 3 hours credit 
Study of vertebrate animal life, including evolution, behavior, 
reproduction, thermoregulation, migration and conservation. 
Field trips emphasize wildlife biology, and identification and 
natural history of local species. Prerequisite: BIOL 225. Two 
hours lecture, three hours laboratory per week. 


321. INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Study of animals without backbones emphasizing functional 
morphology and physiological adaptations. Laboratory 
sessions focus on investigation of living and preserved 
specimens. Prerequisite: BIOL 122. Three hours lecture, 
three hours laboratory per week. 


322. PARASITOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of the important parasites of humans and domestic 
animals. Prerequisite: BIOL 122. Two hours lecture, three 
hours laboratory per week. 


323. MEDICAL MICROBIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Study of the medically important microorganisms, including 
methodology and techniques of identification. Prerequisite: 
BIOL 211. Two hours lecture, four hours laboratory per 
week. 


324. PLANT MORPHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of extinct and extant vascular plants, emphasizing 
evolutionary relationships, reproduction and vegetative 
organization. Prerequisite: BIOL 121. Two hours lecture, 
three hours laboratory per week. Meets General Education 
IB. 


325. PLANT ANATOMY 4 hours credit 
Study of gross and microscopic plant structure, with special 
emphasis on higher plants. Prerequisite: BIOL 121. Three 
hours lecture, three hours laboratory per week. Meets 
General Education IIIB. 


333. IMMUNOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Basic course dealing with the cellular and chemical aspects of 
immunity. Antigen-antibody reaction surveyed and its clinical 
laboratory implications thoroughly discussed. Prerequisite: 
BIOL 211. Two hours lecture, four hours laboratory per 
week. 


334. PATHOPHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Study of the causes, bodily changes, signs and symptoms, 
and mechanisms involved in common and serious human 
diseases. Prerequisites: BIOL 215, 216. Three hours lecture, 
two hours laboratory per week. 


350. CELL BIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Study of the structure and function of cell surfaces, membranes, 
cytoplasm and organelles in both eucaryotic and procaryotic 
organisms. Cannot be taken for credit if student has credit for 
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BIOL 275 or 375. Prerequisites: BIOL 121, 122: CHEM 121, 


122, 221. Three hours lecture, three hours laboratory per 
week. 


360. GENETIC ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to genetic analysis including Mendelian principles, 
population and quantitative genetics, cytogenetics and 
contributions to molecular biology. Satisfies Biology 
Department core requirements for genetics. Prerequisites: 
BIOL 121 and 122 required; MATH 151 or 155 recommended. 
Three hours lecture per week. 


370. MOLECULAR GENETICS 3 hours credit 
Study of mechanisms of heredity emphasizing organization of 
the genome, mutation and regulation of gene expression. 
Prerequisites: BIOL 350. Three hours lecture per week. 


399. INTERNATIONAL FIELD STUDIES _3 hours credit 
Students experience a specific aspect of a biological discipline 
in a foreign country. Pre-tour lectures, post-tour discussion and 
other activities required. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
Fifteen hours pre-trip experience, at least 50 hours field 
activities over a minimum of 10 days, two-hour post-trip 
discussion session. 


401. WETLAND ECOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Study of relationships between environmental features and 
the structure and function of wetland types. Emphasizes 
hydrology, chemistry and plant species distribution and 
examines effects of disturbance on wetland ecosystems. 
Prerequisite: BIOL 225; BIOL 202: Marine Botany (UMES) 
strongly recommended. Three hours lecture, three hours 
laboratory per week. 


405. ORNITHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of birds. Topics include form and function, behavior and 
communication, reproduction, migration, ecology and 
conservation. Field trips emphasize identification and natural 
history of local species. Prerequisite: BIOL 225. Two hours 
lecture, three hours lab per week. 


407. THE BIOLOGY OF FISHES 3 hours credit 
Study of evolution, anatomy, physiology, classification, ecology 
and behavior of the fishes. Addresses current research and 
future directions in ichthyology. Prerequisites: BIOL 122, 225. 
Three hours lecture per week. 


410. ESTUARINE BIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of estuarine biology with a focus on the Chesapeake 
Bay. Detailed discussion of the biota of the bay, its unique 
biology and current perturbations due to environmental 
pollution. Introduction to physical and chemical processes of 
estuaries. Prerequisite: BIOL 225 (BIOL 321 strongly 
recommended). Two hours lecture, two hours laboratory 
per week. (available for graduate or undergraduate credit) 


411. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Comparative study of vertebrate embryology including 
evolutionary relationships and topics in molecular and 
developmental biology. Prerequisites: BIOL 122, 350. Two 
hours lecture, four hours laboratory per week. 


412. ALGAE, FUNGIAND BRYOPHYTES 4 hours credit 
Study of the phylogenetic and ontogenetic development and 
ecological importance of non-vascular plants. Prerequisites: 
BIOL 121, 225. Three hours iecture, three hours laboratory 
per week. 


413. HISTOTECHNIQUE 3 hours credit 
Preparation of tissues for microscopy. Prerequisite: BIOL 350. 
One hour lecture, four hours laboratory per week. 


415, 416. RESEARCH IN BIOLOGY 3 hours credit each 
Independent student research under the supervision of a faculty 
member. BIOL 416 may not be used to Satisfy requirements 
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within the major. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Schedule 
to be arranged individually. 


418, 419. BIOLOGY SEMINAR 1 hour credit each 
Discussions of timely topics in biology and related fields. 
Includes instruction in seminar preparation and requires student 
presentations and participation. BIOL 419 may not be used to 
Satisfy course requirements within the major. Prerequisite: 
Junior standing or consent of instructor. One hour per week. 


420. READINGS IN BIOLOGY 1-3 hours credit 
Readings designed to permit in-depth Study of selected topics. 
Students submit written reports of their findings at the end of 
the semester. Specific topics are indicated on students’ 
transcripts. Prerequisites: Sixteen hours in biology, consent 
of instructor. 


422. VERTEBRATE PHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Study of the physiological processes of vertebrate animals 
including specific adaptations of certain species to their 
environment. Prerequisites: BIOL 122 and 350, CHEM 121. 
Three hours lecture, three hours laboratory per week. 


425. TOXICOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Introduction to basic principles, history and scope of modern 
environmental toxicology, and to the effects and to the 
mechanisms of toxicants. Includes applications to risk 
assessment, regulations and industry. Cross-listed with ENVH 
425. May not be taken for credit if student has credit for ENVH 
425. Prerequisites: Junior standing, eight hour of chemistry, 


eight hours of biology, or consent of instructor. Three hours 
lecture per week. 


430. PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Advanced study of the physiological mechanisms utilized by 
plants with special reference to the higher phyla. Prerequisite: 
BIOL 121, CHEM 221. Three hours lecture, three hours 
laboratory per week. 


435. EVOLUTIONARY BIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of the principles, mechanisms and processes 


of biological evolution. Prerequisite: BIOL 350. Three hours 
lecture per week. 


440. CONTEMPORARY GENETICS 4 hours credit 
Blended lecture and laboratory-based exploration of 
biochemical techniques commonly used in industrial and 
academic laboratories. Demonstrates the relationship between 
structure and function of biomolecules. Cross-listed with CHEM 
419. Cannot receive credit for both BIOL 440 and CHEM 419. 
Prerequisites: BIOL 350 and 370, and CHEM 221; or pre/ 
corequisite CHEM 418. Six hours per week. 


445. VIROLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of structure, replication and pathogenesis of viruses with 
emphasis on animal viruses and the role of viruses in our 
current understanding of cell and molecular biology. 
Prerequisite: BIOL 350. Three hours lecture per week. 


450. INTERNSHIP 1-6 hours credit 
Work experiences are arranged to provide students with an 
opportunity to use acquired biological knowledge in a 
professional way. Prerequisites: Senior standing, biology 


major and approval of department chair. Two hours of work 
per week for each credit hour. (P/F) 


490. SPECIAL TOPICS IN BIOLOGY 1-4 hours credit 
Study of a specific area of biological science. Topic varies 
semester to semester. May be taken twice for credit under 
different subtitles. Prerequisites: Sixteen hours of biology, 
junior standing, approval of instructor. 


499. HONORS 3 hours credit 
Independent study in an area of biology leading to an honors 
thesis. Prerequisite: Approval of department chair. 


Business Administration (BUAD) 


103. INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 3 hours credit 
introduction to the internal and external environment of 
contemporary business. Topics include the nature of business 
and its operations and a survey of basic concepts, principles 
and practices. Provides a foundation for advanced study and 
assistance in making career decisions. Not open to students 
who are concurrently enrolled in, or have received academic 
credit for, any 300- or 400-level BUAD/ACCT/ISMN courses. 
Three hours per week. 


104. PERSONAL FINANCE _ 3 hours credit 
Comprehensive survey of personal financial topics including 
budgeting; borrowing; savings and investments; life, health and 
casualty insurance; and home buying. Emphasis on lifetime 
economic cycle. Students who have credit for or are taking 
BUAD 311 will not receive credit for this course. Three hours 
per week. 


edit 
248. LEGAL ENVIRONMENT 3 hours cr 

In-depth analysis of legal principles and their relationship to 
commerce. Topics include areas of torts, constitutional law, 
contracts and government regulation. Three hours per week. 


SINESS 

ot eraveriostd i 3 hours credit 
Study of statistical technique applied to organizational racine 
making. Topics include analysis of variance and experimenta 
design, chi-square applications, regression and correlation 
analysis, time series analysis and index numbers. 
Prerequisites: MATH 160 and a grade of C or better in MATH 
151. Three hours per week. 


311. FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT . 3 hours credit 
Addresses fundamental concepts in financial management 
such as security markets, interest rates, taxes, risk analysis, 
time value of money, valuation models and related global 
issues. Explains how financial managers help maximize the 
value of a firm by making capital budgeting, cost of capital and 
capital structure decisions. Prerequisites: Junior status (60 
or more credits); ACCT 202; BUAD 281; ECON 211, 212. Three 
hours per week. 


312. RISK MANAGEMENT 

AND INSURANCE 3 hours credit 
Examines principles and practices of asset and income 
conservation for businesses and individuals through various 
risk-management techniques including insurance. 
Prerequisite: BUAD 311 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


RGANIZATIONAL 
ies eon ae 3 hours credit 
Study of the general nature, behavior and functions of 
Organization and management in business. Emphasis on 
planning, organizing, leading, motivating and controlling. 
Prerequisite: Junior status. Three hours per week. 


ND OPERATIONS 
on MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Study of productivity, quality control, cost-effectiveness and 
profitability of manufacturing and service organizations from 
the managerial perspective. Topics include product design, 
resource requirements and flow, facility layout, ences 
system design, quality control, forecasting techniques an 
inventory policy. Prerequisites: Junior standing. Three hours 
per week. 


ES OF MARKETING 
MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Survey of basic marketing concepts and principles from a 
managerial perspective. Topics include the marketing concept, 
environment and demand analysis, marketing mix (product, 


Business Administration 


price distribution and promotion) and an introduction to 
marketing strategy and international marketing. Prerequisites: 
Junior status, ECON 211 or 212. Three hours per week. 


331. PROMOTION MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Managerial overview of advertising and sales promotion as 
they relate to economic and social systems. Topics include 
promotional planning, research, media selection, creative 
implementation, retail, business/professional and consumer 
advertising. Prerequisite: BUAD 330. Three hours per week. 


332. BUYER BEHAVIOR 3 hours credit 
Examination of the buyer (individual consumer and 
organizational agent) as problem solver. Topics include buying 
decision processes and social, psychological, anthropological 
and economic factors that influence behavior in the 
marketplace. Examines principles, theories, models and 
research techniques related to purchasing behavior. 
Prerequisite: BUAD 330. Three hours per week. 


333. SALES MANAGEMENT | 3 hours credit 
Introduction to sales management and the personal selling 
component of marketing management. Emphasis on the selling 
process, the buyer-seller dyad, market analysis, formulation 
of sales strategies, the sales presentation, and account and 
territory management. Prerequisite: BUAD 330. Three hours 
per week. 


334. PRINCIPLES OF RETAILING 3 hours credit 
Evaluation of retailing in our economy with emphasis on change 
in a dynamic environment. Topics such as structure, 
organization, merchandising, planning policy, inventory, pricing, 
record keeping, communication, personnel and location are 
reviewed, discussed and analyzed. Prerequisite: BUAD 330. 
Three hours per week. 


. SPECIAL BUSINESS TOPICS 3 hours credit 
es study of varying business topics based on students 
interests and needs. May be repeated once for credit under 
different subtitle. May substitute for a concentration elective 
depending on the topic (see director of undergraduate studies). 
Prerequisite: Varies by topic. Three hours per week. 


D MATERIALS 
sai Snare 3 hours credit 
Examination of the procurement and materials management 
function of government and industry including planning, 
acquisition, storage, physical movement and control of 
materials. Prerequisite: BUAD 320, 330. Three hours per 
week. 


. BUSINESS LAW 3 hours credit 
eae expansion of Legal Environment (BUAD 248). 
Additional topics include business associations, partnerships, 
agencies, corporations, bankruptcy law, securities and 
accountants’ liability. Stresses topics commonly found on the 
uniform CPA examination. Prerequisite: BUAD 248. Three 
hours per week. 


T REGULATION 
 Spauamess shor ct 
Business function under the regulatory bodies of all levels of 
government. Federal, state and local government requirements 
for business operations are covered as well as their effect on 
the economic operation of the enterprise. Prerequisites: 
ECON 211, 212. Three hours per week. 


380. MANAGEMENT SCIENCE ~ 3 hours credit 
Study of quantitative models for business decision making in 
a computer-assisted environment. Emphasis on converting 
typical business problems into mathematical formats. Topics 
include linear and integer programming, distribution models, 
inventory and production management, scheduling, queuing 
theory and business simulation. Prerequisites: MATH 151, 
160; ISMN 111. Three hours per week. 
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Business Administration 


384. INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 3 hours credit 
Study of the international aspects of business. Topics include 
but are not limited to the economics of international trade and 
other major aspects of international business operations (e.g. 
finance, management, marketing, etc.). May not be taken for 
credit if student has credit for BUAD 385 or 386. Prerequisites: 
BUAD 320, 330, and 104 or 311. Three hours per week. 


386. BUSINESS IN ITS GLOBAL SETTING 3 hours credit 
Study of the international aspects of business management 
and its cultural, economic and political environment in its actual! 
setting. Topics include the economics of international trade, 
sociocultural environment, political risk and other major aspects 
of international business operations (e.g. finance, 
management, marketing, etc.). Part or all of the course will be 
held in another country. Prerequisites: BUAD 311, 320, 330 
and/or permission of instructors. Three hours per week. 


401. BUSINESS MARKETING 3 hours credit 
Study of concepts, techniques and problems in organizational 
marketing. Topics include organizational buying process, buyer- 
seller relationships, business market segmentation, market 
planning, sales forecasting and design of marketing mix 
Strategies. Considers a variety of business marketing 
situations. Prerequisite. BUAD 330. Three hours per week. 


420. BUSINESS AND SOCIETY 3 hours credit 
Focus on social problems facing business organizations. Equal 
rights, ecology, consumerism, quality of work life, government- 
business interface, economic instability, energy and other 
emerging social issues are examined. Students analyze these 
problems and develop approaches for dealing with them 
effectively and responsibly. Prerequisites: BUAD 320, 330. 
Three hours per week. 


422. MANAGEMENT OF THE MULTINATIONAL 
BUSINESS 3 hours credit 
Provides students with an understanding of the unique features 
that characterize the multinational enterprise. Emphasis on 
the changing context in which business is conducted on a global 
basis. Prerequisite: BUAD 320. Three hours per week. 


423. INTERNATIONAL MARKETING 3 hours credit 
Study of the decision-making process in marketing products 
and services across national boundaries. Examination of the 
design and modification of marketing Strategies. Identification 
of potential markets with consideration of product, price, 
promotion and distribution decisions within the restraints of a 
particular cultural, economic and political setting. Prerequisite: 
BUAD 330. Three hours per week. 


425. APPLIED ORGANIZATIONAL 

SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
Use of understandings about human behavior to motivate 
employees to work together in harmony. Topics include 
fundamentals of organizational behavior, leadership and its 
development, organizational environment and communications, 


and group processes. Prerequisite: BUAD 320. Three hours 
per week. 


428. ENTREPRENEURSHIP 3 hours credit 
Practical analysis of the viability of a business venture and 
development of a business plan to fund such a venture. 
Emphasis on reducing risk and uncertainty under competitive 
economic conditions. Prerequisites: BUAD 320, 330. Three 
hours per week. 


429. SMALL BUSINESS CONSULTING 3 hours credit 
Study of methods and techniques for consulting with small 
and independent businesses. Students work with business 
Owners under faculty supervision to study real problems of 
small business organizations and devise and recommend 
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solutions. Successful completion of the experiential component 
of this course satisfies the ABLE requirement. Prerequisites: 
Senior status, BUAD 428, consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


430. MARKETING MANAGEMENT 

STRATEGY 3 hours credit 
Comprehensive managerial analysis of the marketing function. 
Emphasis on strategic planning and implementation and contro! 
of marketing mix activity. Students apply.overall knowledge to 
analyze and propose solutions to marketing problems/ 
opportunities. Prerequisites: Senior status, BUAD 330, six 
additional hours of marketing electives. Three hours per week. 


433. SALES MANAGEMENT II 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of the personal selling component of marketing 
management. Emphasis on leading and managing sales 
personnel and the creation and administration of the sales 
program. Prerequisite: BUAD 333. Three hours per week. 


438. MARKETING RESEARCH 3 hours credit 
Collection and analysis of marketing data viewed in context of 
identifying the market demand. Methods of decision making 
for marketing management. Topics include Bayesian decision 
theory, sampling techniques, and regression and correlation 
analysis. Successful completion of the experiential component 
of this course satisfies the ABLE requirement. Prerequisites: 
BUAD 281, 330. Three hours per week. 


439. SENIOR MARKETING SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Students address contemporary marketing issues and practice 
marketing management by using an experimental approach 
to assess the marketing plans and programs of marketing 
organizations. Prerequisites: Senior status, BUAD 430 or-438, 
consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


440. CORPORATE FINANCE 3 hours credit 
Study of corporate financial policy issues within the context of 
value creation. Topics include in-depth analysis of advanced 
capital budgeting methods, capital structure policy, dividend 
policy, derivatives and hedging risk within the context of 
corporate financial policy. Case studies, application-oriented 
articles and daily media reports used to bridge the academic/ 
theoretical arguments to the real life problems/situations. 
Prerequisite: C or better in BUAD 311. Three hours per week. 


441. INVESTMENTS | 3 hours credit 
Examines the capital market and marketable securities traded 
in the market, with emphasis on stocks and fixed income 
securities. Topics include portfolio theory, the efficient market 
hypothesis and evaluation of portfolio performance. 
Prerequisite: C or better in BUAD 311. Three hours per week. 


442. INVESTMENTS Il 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of security markets and investment 
alternatives. Topics include options, futures, advanced security 
analysis, portfolio theory, portfolio management and 
international dimensions of investing. Prerequisite: C or better 
in BUAD 441. Three hours per week. 


443. ESSENTIALS OF REAL ESTATE 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the structure of real estate markets. Study of 
consumption of and investment in real estate and valuation of 
real estate assets. Successful completion of the experiential 
component of this course satisfies the ABLE requirement. 
Prerequisite: C or better in BUAD 311. Three hours per week. 


445. FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

AND MARKETS 3 hours credit 
Examines the structure and functions of depository and non- 
depository financial institutions, the money and capital markets, 
and the role of government in the financial markets. 
Prerequisite: C or better in BUAD 311. Three hours per week. 


AL FINANCIAL 
aK MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the foreign exchange markets, exchange rate 
behavior and risk management, international trade financing, 
country risk analysis, international banking and the role of direct 
foreign investment. Prerequisite: C or better in BUAD 311. 
Three hours per week. 


CE 

ne AMAGEMENT= . 3 hours credit 
Study of management of human resources In organizations. 
Topics include recruiting, selecting, developing and 
compensating personnel; labor union relations; and 
development of personnel policy. Not open to students with 
credit for BUAD 427. Prerequisite: BUAD 320. Three hours 
per week. 


451. STAFFING ORGANIZATIONS . 3 hours credit 
Detailed examination of recruitment, selection and placement 
as human resources management activities. Emphasis on 
functional and strategic staffing topics. Topics include pesition 
advertising, interviewing and selection testing. Prerequisite: 
BUAD 320. Three hours per week. 


-MANAGEMENT 
a RELATIONS sie 3 hours credit 
Detailed examination of human resource areas covering the 
relationship between employees and management. Course 
covers unions/collective bargaining, employee rights/ 
responsibilities and employment law. Prerequisite: BUAD 320. 
Three hours per week. 


. MANAGERIAL DECISION 
me SUPPORT SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Analysis of rational management decision making under 
conditions of risk and uncertainty. Emphasis on the analysis 
of problems with multiple, conflicting objectives in industry and 
government. Prerequisites: BUAD 311, 320. Three hours per 
week. 


490. BUSINESS INTERNSHIP 3 hours credit 
Intern experience in business or government. May be used as 
a business concentration/track elective if approved by the 
school dean. Prerequisites: Junior or senior status; business, 
accounting, management information systems or economics 
major; placement and approval by the ABLE program director. 


(P/F) 


on seein alia as 3 hours credit 
Research associated with an internship experience in business 
or government. Prerequisites: BUAD 490 (prereq/coreq), 
approval of the ABLE program director. (P/F) 


492. STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Seminar in strategic business decision making. Babes 
evaluating and integrating appropriate marketing, financial nh 
management information. Prerequisites: BUAD 311, 320, 330; 
business/accounting/management information systems major 
in their last semester before graduation. Three hours per 
week. 


494. DIRECTED STUDY IN BUSINESS/ 

ACCOUNTING/ISMN 1-3 hours credit 
For students who desire to do research or pursue a special 
topic in business administration. Prerequisites: Junior/senior 
Status, consent of instructor prior to registration. 


Chemistry (CHEM) 


100. INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY ; 3 hours credit 
Study of the fundamentals of chemistry with emphasis on the 
development of reasoning and quantitative skills lapse 
for problem solving. Students with little or no previous algebr 


Business Administration/Chemistry 


chemistry may wish to take this course prior to CHEM 121. 
Does not satisfy chemistry major requirements. Three hours 
per week. 


: AHUMANISTIC 
Hd AARSPECTIVE 4 hours credit 
Study of the development of chemistry and the impact of 
chemistry on our world. Chemical principles and concepts are 
used to understand applications of chemistry to our everyday 
lives. May not be used to satisfy course requirements within 
the chemistry major. Three hours lecture, one two-hour 
laboratory per week. Meets General Education IIIA or IliB. 


109. ENERGY AND THE ENVIRONMENT 4 hours credit 
Study of the interaction of physical science and the 
environment, providing students not majoring in science an 
understanding of the scientific principles in our technological 
society. Does not satisfy course requirements of the chemistry 
major. Three hours lecture, one two-hour laboratory per 
week. Meets General Education IIIA or IIIB. 


121. GENERAL CHEMISTRY | 4 hours credit 
Study of fundamental laws of chemistry and atomic structure 
emphasizing quantitative relationships. Prerequisite: Two 
years high school algebra and chemistry, or CHEM 100. Three 
hours lecture, one three-hour laboratory per week. Meets 
General Education IIIA or IIIB. 


122. GENERAL CHEMISTRY II 4 hours credit 
Continuation of CHEM 121, including chemical equilibrium, 
electrochemistry and organic chemistry. Prerequisite: CHEM 
121. Three hours lecture, one three-hour laboratory per 
week. Meets General Education IIIA or IIIB. 


edit 
207. LABORATORY SAFETY . 1 hour cr 
Development of skills and attitudes for working with chemicals 
in a confident and responsible way. Emphasis on safety 
precautions and emergency procedures in case ofa chemical 
accident. Prerequisite: CHEM 122, CPR certification (prereq/ 
coreq). One hour per week. 


ISTRY OF THE ELEMENTS 2 hours credit 
ns senetran to the properties and reactivities of the elements 
and their compounds. Emphasis on interpreting trends of the 
periodic table to predict physicochemical behavior. 
Prerequisite: CHEM 122. Two hours per week. 


220. HUMANS AND THE ENVIRONMENT 4 hours credit 
Interdisciplinary laboratory course In conjunction with the 
departments of Biology and Geography and Regional Planning, 
designed for non-science majors to develop awareness of ways 
earth’s environment is influenced by human activities and 
effects of the environment on human society. Cannot be 
repeated for credit in the Biology or Geography and Regional 
Planning departments within the major. For students in the 
Honors Program. Three hours lecture, two hours laboratory 
per week. Meets General Education IIIA or IB. 


redit 
221. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY | 4 hours credi 

Systematic study of the compounds of carbon including their 
organization, preparation and typical reactions. Classes of 


compounds studied include aliphatic hydrocarbons, aromatic 


isite: Three hours 
hydrocarbons. Prerequisite: CHEM 122. 
acti one three hour laboratory per week. Meets General 
Education IIIB. 


NIC CHEMISTRY Il 4 hours credit 
nefinded ce? of carbon compounds including acid 
derivatives, aldehydes, ketones, amines and phenols. 
Emphasis on the mechanism and stereochemistry of organic 
reactions. Prerequisite: CHEM 221. Three hours lecture, 
one three-hour laboratory per week. 


311. SURVEY OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 3 hours credit 
Survey of physical chemistry and its application to biological 
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Chemistry/Communication Arts 


systems. Designed for students wishing to complete the 
chemistry/biochemistry track. Prerequisite: Math 201 and 


PHYS 123 or 223. Math 202 recommended. Three hours per 
week. 


321. ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 4 hours credit 
Study of the theory and applications of classical and modern 
analytical techniques. Includes volumetric, potentiometric, 
spectrophotometric and chromatographic methods. 
Prerequisite: CHEM 122. Three one-hour lectures, one 


three-hour laboratory per week. Meets General Education 
HIB. 


333. INSTRUMENTAL ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 
Study of the theoretical and practical aspects of modern 
instrumental analysis. Topics include information processing, 
spectroscopic, chromatographic and electrochemical methods. 
Prerequisite: CHEM 321. Three hours lecture per week. 


341, 342. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY I, Il 3 hours credit each 
Comprehensive study of the fundamental concepts of physical 
chemistry. Prerequisites: MATH 201, 202, PHYS 309 and 
CHEM 122 or consent of instructor. Three hours lecture per 
week. 


381. ENVIRONMENTAL CHEMISTRY 3 hours credit 
Introductory survey of contemporary issues and problems in 
the chemistry of the environment. Chemistry of the atmosphere, 
natural and treated waters, and wetlands examined and 
discussed. Numerical application problems solved in group 
settings. Prerequisites: CHEM 121/122, 221/222. Three 
hours per week. 


406. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 3 hours credit 
Study of the theoretical concepts of inorganic chemistry with 
focus on the relationship between structure, bonding and 
reactivity. Emphasis on the chemistry of transition metals. 
Prerequisite: CHEM 342. Three hours per week. 


408. POLYMER CHEMISTRY 3 hours credit 
Study of the fundamental concepts of polymer chemistry with 
emphasis on structure, stereochemistry, synthesis and 


properties. Prerequisites: CHEM 222, 342. Three hours per 
week. 


409. ELECTROCHEMISTRY 3 hours credit 
Study of the theory and applications of modern 
electrochemistry. Topics iriclude a review of electrochemical 
cells, ion-selective electrodes, electrophoresis, polarography, 
cyclic voltammetry, corrosion processes and impedance 


measurements. Prerequisite: CHEM 333. Three hours per 
week. 


410. CHEMICAL RESEARCH 3 hours credit 
Individual undergraduate research on approved subject under 
supervision of a member of the staff. Written report, seminar 
presentation required. May be taken twice for credit. 
Prerequisites. Twenty-four hours of chemistry and 3.25 GPA 
or consent of instructor. Six hours laboratory per week, 
conference with the instructor. 


412. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY Iil 3 hours credit 
Continued study of carbon compounds including aryl halides, 
heterocyclic, polynuclear aromatic, unsaturated carbonyl and 
the organic compounds of sulfur and phosphorus. Emphasis 
on reaction mechanism and the interaction of functional groups. 
Prerequisite: CHEM 222. Three hours lecture per week. 


413. INTERNSHIP/CO-OP IN CHEMISTRY 3 hours credit 
Work experience designed to provide qualified students 
opportunities to use acquired chemical knowledge in a 
professional way. Written report, seminar presentation required. 
Prerequisites: Twenty-four hours of chemistry, consent of 
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instructor. Six hours work per week, conference with 
supervisor. 


414. SEMINAR | 1 hour credit 
Introduces chemistry majors to the literature of the field and to 
writing styles used in presenting information to the scientific 
community. Focuses on analysis of current articles and critiques 
of guest speakers’ oral presentations. Prerequisite: Twenty- 
four hours of chemistry. One hour per week. 


415. SEMINAR Ii 1 hour credit 
Builds skills in listening and in discussing topics of current 
interest in chemistry. Emphasis on oral presentations based 
on the literature of the field. Prerequisite: CHEM 414. One 
hour per week. 


417. BIOCHEMISTRY | 4 hours credit 
Application of chemical principles to biological systems through 
Study of the properties, analysis, functioning and relationship 
of proteins, carbohydrates, lipids and nucleic acids. May not 
be taken for credit if student has credit for CHEM 407. 
Prerequisite: CHEM 222 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
lecture, three laboratory per week. 


418. BIOCHEMISTRY II 3 hours credit 
Study of the intermediary metabolism of biomolecules and the 
biochemistry underlying the expression of information 
contained in DNA in the synthesis of biomolecules. 
Prerequisite: CHEM 417. Three hours per week. 


419. BIOCHEMICAL METHODS 4 hours credit 
Blended lecture and laboratory-based exploration of 
biochemical techniques commonly used in industria! and 
academic laboratories. Demonstrates the relationship between 
Structure and function of biomolecules. Cross-listed with BIOL 
440. Cannot receive credit for both CHEM 419 and BIOL 440. 
Prerequisite/corequisite: CHEM 418, or Prerequisite: BIOL 
350, 370 and CHEM 221. Six hours per week. 


441. ADVANCED EXPERIMENTAL 

CHEMISTRY | 4 hours credit 
Blended lecture/lab experience in experimental chemistry. 
Emphasis on the relationship between synthesis, instrumental 
methods and thermodynamic principles. Prerequisite: CHEM 
331; CHEM 341; and CHEM 342 or 311. Six hours per week. 


442. ADVANCED EXPERIMENTAL 

CHEMISTRY Il 4 hours credit 
Continuation of CHEM 441. Blended lecture/lab experience in 
experimental chemistry. Emphasis on the relationship between 
synthesis, instrumental methods. and molecular structure. 
Prerequisite: CHEM 441. Six hours per week. 


499. SPECIAL TOPICS IN CHEMISTRY 3 hours credit 
Study of a specific area of chemistry. Topic varies semester to 
semester. May be taken twice for credit. Three hour lecture 
per week/laboratory-lecture equivalent. 


Communication Arts (CMAT) 


100. FUNDAMENTALS OF 

COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Foundations of communication theory and practice relevant 
to interpersonal and public oral communication. Surveys the 
skills necessary to articulate oneself effectively in a variety of 
communication settings such as the interpersonal relationship, 
formal and informal groups, and public forums. Three hours 
per week. Meets General Education IB. 


105. LISTENING: PROCESSES 

AND BEHAVIOR 3 hours credit 
The place and value of listening in communication. Awareness 
of the importance of listening and the kinds of aural experiences 


that make for better understanding. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IB. 


410. INTRODUCTION TO MASS MEDIA 3 hours credit 
Theory, history, structure and functions of mass media (print, 
film, recording, radio, television, multimedia). Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IB. 


120. INTRODUCTION TO THEATRE ~ 3 hours credit 
Introduction to theatre as a unified art with emphasis upon the 
literary and social significance of theatre in Our society. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IB. 


121. TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 3 hours credit 
Practical experience in technical theatre and television 
including set construction, scene painting, lighting and sound. 
Two hours lecture, one hour laboratory per week. Meets 
General Education IB. 


122. PERFORMING _ 3 hours credit 
Introduction to performing in various media including theatre, 
TV and film; emphasis on movement and silent expressions 
as ways of communicating. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IB. 


125. THEATRE PRACTICUM 1-2 hours credit 
Provides supervised experience in theatre production and 
performance. May be repeated for a total of eight credit hours. 
Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. (P/F) 


131. WRITING FOR BROADCASTING 3 hours credit 
Fundamentals of writing for broadcasting, including basic script 
formats and basic forms such as public service 
announcements, continuity, news and dramas. Prerequisite: 
C or better in ENGL 101. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IB. 


134. RADIO PRODUCTION 3 3 hours credit 
Study and practice of all phases of radio production sem 
equipment operation; includes legal sara tie tp in 
requirements for radio broadcasters. Prerequisite: CMAT 131. 
Four hours per week. 


136. TELEVISION PRODUCTION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the equipment and techniques of television 
production. Operation of television studio Foie sen 
equipment; processes and procedures of producing oi 
directing. Prerequisite: CMAT 131. Four hours per week. 


200. THEORIES OF HUMAN 

COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Introductory study of selected theories from several disciplines 
including rhetoric, interpersonal communication aon 
semiotics and cybernetics. Prerequisites: Six hours CMA 
courses. Three hours per week. 


201. ELEMENTS OF VOICE AND DICTION 3 hours credit 
Study of the fundamentals of voice production and articulation. 
Designed to establish good habits of speech through analysis 
of each student’s voice, articulation and pronunciation, with 
directed exercises for improvement. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IB. 


205. INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Study of the factors that motivate and determine 
communication or non-communication among individuals, of 
the psychological barriers and inducements to open 
communication and of the effects of these factors upon eb 
people involved. Three hours per week. Meets Genera 
Education IB. 


218. ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING aa 3 hours credit 
Designed to improve exposure and practice In the preparation 
and presentation of messages. Emphasizes the nature, 
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methods and principles of public address including persuasive, 
informative and special occasion presentations. Prerequisite: 
CMAT 100. Three hours per week. 


220. HISTORY OF THE THEATRE 3 hours credit 
Survey of theatre history, dramatic theory, plays and 
playwrights, production practices and performance styles, 
emphasizing their relationship to the development of world 
civilization as both product of and mirror to changing values, 
tastes, attitudes and customs. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IB. 


223. MAKEUP FOR STAGE 
AND TELEVISION 3 hours credit 
Practical survey of techniques in the application of theatrical 
makeup for performance on stage as well as television and 
film. Recommended for all performers. One hour lecture, one 
two-hour laboratory per week and required practical 
application in productions. Meets General Education IB. 


224. ACTING 3 hours credit 
Study of the theory and basic principles of the creative 
processes of acting with an emphasis on physical, mental and 
emotional process in the building of a dramatic character. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IB. : 


236. ELECTRONIC FIELD PRODUCTION 3 hours credit 
Study of the production of television and film programs using 
single camera and editing techniques. Prerequisites: CMAT 
136. Four hours per week. 


VISION 
05 orAGt a 2 hours credit 
Supervised experiences in radio and television production and 
performance. May be repeated once. Credits may be earned 
in several areas. Prerequisites: CMAT 136 and 236 (for 
television) or 134 (for radio). Four hours per week. 


246. JOURNALISM 3 hours credit 
introduction to newspaper reporting and journalistic writing; 
the practical problems of publishing a newspaper. Pre- 
requisite: ENGL 101. Three hours per week. 


247. NEWS WRITING ‘Y 4 3 hours credit 
Preliminary training in two basic journalistic skills: reporting 
and news writing. Prerequisite: C or better in ENGL 101. Three 
hours lecture per week. Meets General Education IB. 


250. INSTRUCTIONAL COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Study of the communicative factors involved in the teaching- 
learning process. Explores the communication concepts 
applicable to classroom instruction and develops the 
communication skills essential in teaching groups of students. 
Special focus is given to communicating a supportive 
classroom environment, developing effective questioning 
strategies and effective interpersonal relationships in a 
classroom setting. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IB. 


260. FUNDAMENTALS OF ORGANIZATIONAL 

COMMUNICATION | 3 hours credit 
Study of human communication systems in organizations. 
Students explore one-to-one, small group and one-to-many 
communication, and develop the skills needed in organizational 
communication. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IB. 


300. INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Study of correctable communication problems caused by 
cultural differences. Analysis of problems from communication 
and cultural perspectives. Emphasis on ways to avoid and 
correct such problems. Does not satisfy General Education 
requirements. Prerequisites: CMAT 100, 200, 205 or consent 
of instructor. Three hours per week. 
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305. INTERPERSONAL 

COMMUNICATION II 3 hours credit 
Extension of CMAT 205. A laboratory approach to the study of 
communicating in relationships. Exercises and assignments 
assist students in examining how they talk to others and form 
partnerships. Prerequisite: CMAT 205. Three hours per 
week. 


306. CONVERSATIONAL ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 
Study of conversational goals and Strategies. Focus on 
recognizing and understanding role of specific features (i.e. 
pronouns, sentence structure) in interpersonal contexts: 
individual communicative strategies and their effects on 
conversational patterns. Readings, data analyses, two or three 
exams. Prerequisite: CMAT 205. Three hours per week. 


308. INTERVIEWING 3 hours credit 
Investigates interviewing situations based on giving and/or 
getting information and influencing the behavior of others 
through persuasion. Includes exercises demonstrating most 
commonly used forms of the interview. Prerequisite: CMAT 
100, 205, 250 or 260. Three hours per week. 


310. SMALL GROUP DISCUSSION 3 hours credit 
Participation in and analysis of small group discussion. 
Emphasizes communication within the small group setting and 
effective group decision making. Prerequisite: CMAT 100 or 
205. Three hours per week. 


311. PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 1 hour credit 
Designed to familiarize the student with the fundamental 
practices in the process and procedures of rules of order. 
Explores rules of order and how they are used to guide a 
meeting; roles and responsibilities of the group leader; 
responsibilities of individual members; establishing 
organizations, their charters and bylaws; and the role of the 
parliamentarian. One hour lecture per week. 


312. NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Study of human communicative behavior without the use of 
words. Ways of sending and receiving nonverbal messages 
are examined with the goal of awareness and understanding 
of their communicative value. Prerequisite: CMAT 100 or 205. 
Three hours per week. 


315. PERSUASION 3 hours credit 
Historical and critical study of persuasive forms and techniques 
including propaganda and advertising. Study of theory and 
ethics of persuasion. Practice in persuasive communication. 
Prerequisite: CMAT 100. Three hours per week. 


316. ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE 3 hours credit 
Study of the basic principles of argumentation, rational decision 
making and advocacy. Concepts include logical reasoning, 
analysis and critical thinking. Practice in the presentation and 


application of these principles. Prerequisite: CMAT 100. Three 
hours per week. 


319. ADVANCED THEATRE HISTORY: 

RENAISSANCE TO REALISM 3 hours credit 
Designed as a continuation of CMAT 220, this course begins 
with an overview of principal influences on the shaping on the 
aesthetics of drama as evidence in Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries. The course moves through the social, political 
and philosophical forces which shaped the theatre in the 
emergence of the modern world. Prerequisite: CMAT 220. 
Three hours lecture per week. 


320. ENVIRONMENTAL THEMES 

IN THEATRE 3 hours credit 
Focus on questions of theme, dramatic action, character, 
comedy, tragedy, dramatic metaphors and style in plays which 
dramatize environmental issues. Reflection on differing views 
of nature and themes of materialism, exploitation and 
deception. Prerequisite: CMAT 120. Three hours per week. 
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321. ADVANCED TECHNICAL 

PRODUCTION 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of the art and craft of scenery through 
experience in drafting, scene painting, period study and model 
building for theatre and television. Prerequisite: CMAT 121 
and 122 or written consent of instructor. Two hours lecture, 
two one-hour laboratories per week. 


322. ARTS ADMINISTRATION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to administrative skills for fine and performing arts: 
programming, budget, public relations, audience development, 
fund raising and case studies of arts Organizations. 
Prerequisite: Department chair approval. Three hours per 
week. 


323. COSTUME DESIGN 3 hours credit 
Emphasis on the concept of costume design as it relates to 
character analysis. The student translates the interpretation 
of character(s) into functional costume renderings. 
Professionally oriented; for those interested in producing high 
school or community theatre. Prerequisites: CMAT 220 or 
written consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


324. DIRECTING 3 hours credit 
Study of the theory and basic principles, skills and techniques 
underlying direction. Student-directed theatre production 
required. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


325. ORAL INTERPRETATION 3 hours credit 
An approach to the study of literature through the medium of 
oral performance. May be counted as an English elective for 
Students majoring in English. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IB. 


326. ACTORS’ WORKSHOP 3 hours credit 
Provides experience training for intermediate and advanced 
acting through the exploration of improvisational techniques, 
character analysis, scene work and exercises in acting style. 
Prerequisite: CMAT 224. 


327. READERS’ THEATRE 3 hours credit 
Covers the philosophy and uses of Reader’s Theatre. 
Emphasis on the analysis, adaptation and Staging of non- 
dramatic literature within the context of this art form. Lecture/ 
workshop format will be employed. Prerequisite: CMAT 224 
or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


328. SCENE DESIGN FOR THEATRE 

AND TELEVISION 3 hours credit 
Study of scene design as a visual art and as a part of total 
television and theatre production. Perception and execution 
of scene designs through script analysis and practical 
experiences. Prerequisite: CMAT 121 and 220 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


329. MEDIA LIGHTING 3 hours per week 
Study of lighting as a vital component of technical production. 
Includes design and technology of theatre, television and video 
lighting. Prerequisite: CMAT 121 and 220 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


330. BROADCAST JOURNALISM 3 hours credit 
Principles, forms and techniques of broadcast journalism. 
Practicum in broadcast news writing, editing, processing and 
delivery. Prerequisites: CMAT 246 or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


331. DRAMATIC WRITING FOR RADIO 

AND TELEVISION 3 hours credit 
Instruction in the elements of drama, broadcast writing 
techniques, forms and styles. Assignments include creating 
scripts for such broadcast genres as public service 


announcements, docudramas and comedies. Prerequisite: 
Consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


332. MEDIA CRITICISM AND ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 
Development of critical viewing skills through analysis of 
program conventions, genres and media aesthetics, and 
through intensive writing. Prerequisite: CMAT 334 or consent 
of instructor. Three hours per week. 


333. DOCUMENTARY PRODUCTION 3 3 hours credit 
Investigates documentary styles and techniques. Emphasizes 
the documentary production process, familiarity with variety 
of documentary styles and good production skills. 
Prerequisite: CMAT 236 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
lecture per week. 


334. THE MASS MEDIA IN SOCIETY 3 hours credit 
Critical study of the persuasive elements generated through 
the mass media, and the resulting influence the media exert 
upon society. Prerequisite: CMAT 110. Three hours per 
week. 


336. ADVANCED TELEVISION ' 

PRODUCTION 3 hours credit 
Application to advanced television production of principles and 
processes learned in earlier production classes. Creation of 
programming for campus cable. Prerequisites: CMAT 136, 
236. Four hours per week. 


338. ISSUES IN BROADCAST 

MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Students confront some of the problems faced by contemporary 
broadcast managers and seek to determine viable solutions. 
Topics include economics, personal relations, programming, 
organization, production, advertising and business, community 
relations and Federal Communications Commission rules and 
regulations. Prerequisite: CMAT 334 or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


341. FEATURE WRITING 3 hours credit 
Principles of research, organization and style for newspaper 
feature articles. Writing articles for possible submission to 
selected journals and newspapers. Prerequisite: CMAT 246 
or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


365. MANAGERIAL COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Study of the role of the manager as a communicator at various 
organizational levels. Students study various communication 
Strategies available to managers. Topics include information 
processing; presenting, receiving and gathering information; 
goal setting; decision making and change. Prerequisite: CMAT 
260. Three hours per week. 


390. STUDIES IN INTERPERSONAL 
AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Study in interpersonal, organizational or public communication 
Process and messages. May be repeated under different 
subtitles recorded with the registrar. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IB. 


391. STUDIES IN MASS MEDIA 3 hours credit 
Study of various mass media concepts as they impact 
contemporary society. May be repeated a maximum of two 
times under different subtitles as recorded by the registrar. 
Prerequisite: junior standing or consent of the instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


392. STUDIES IN THEATRE 3 hours credit 
Study of various theatrical processes and concepts as they 
impact the theatre world and contemporary society. May be 
repeated a maximum of two times under different subtitles as 
recorded by the registrar. Prerequisite: junior standing or 
consent of the instructor. Three hours per week. 
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397. INDEPENDENT TELEVISION ; 
PRODUCTION 3 hours credit 
Students propose a program for production with the advice 
and permission of an instructor prior to registration. Types of 
programs may include (but are not limited to) a series (news, 
talk or game show) for SSU-TV, a full-length corporate video 
for a local “client,” a full-length informative video on a regional 
issue, or a feature-length drama. Only three hours may be 
counted toward upper-level major requirements. May be taken 
twice for a total of six credit hours. Prerequisites: CMAT 330 
or 336, junior standing, 3.0 grade point average in CMAT, 
written permission of the department. Three hours per week. 


400. COMMUNICATION AND CULTURE = 3: hours credit 
Philosophy and theories of human communication: structures, 
relations and interactions among forms of communication within 
their cultural settings. Prerequisite: Junior standing. Three 
hours lecture. Meets General Education IB. 


405. FAMILY COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Characterization of family styles of communication as they 
reflect values, attitudes and perceptions of family members 
as a group. Examination of effects of individual communication 
strategies on development of family patterns of interaction. 
Selected readings, field research, two exams. Prerequisites: 
CMAT 205, sophomore standing. Three hours per week. 


422. INTERNSHIP IN ARTS 

ADMINISTRATION 6-12 hours credit 
Training in local, regional or national arts organizations, 
selected areas of programming, budget, fund raising, audience 
development and public relations. May be taken once. 
Prerequisites: ART 322, department chair approval. Twenty 
to 40 hours per week. (P/F) 


424. PLAYWRITING 3 hours credit 
Study of the theory and practice of playwriting. Topics include 
exposition, language, structure and character. Plays to be 
written and produced in staged readings of workshops. 
Prerequisites: CMAT 120, permission of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


438. MASS COMMUNICATION LAW 3 hours credit 
Consideration of the legal and regulatory context of mass 
communication. Topics include constitutional, first amendment 
and statutory issues and the study of regulatory agencies and 
processes. Prerequisite: CMAT 334 or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


443. PUBLIC RELATIONS 3 hours credit 
Principles and techniques of professional public relations 
practice. Publicity writing, speeches, graphics, audiovisual 
media, public relations research and program planning. 
Prerequisite: CMAT 246 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


453. CREATIVE DRAMATICS 3 hours credit 
Emphasis on the manner in which creative dramatics assists 
in the growth of the child. Considers creative dramatics as a 
motivating factor in the teaching and learning process. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IB. 


456. TECHNIQUES OF CHILDREN’S 

THEATRE 3 hours credit 
Assists the elementary school teacher in developing the 
imagination of children through the medium of theatre. 
Emphasis on staging children’s theatre within the framework 
of the public school. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IB. 


460. APPLIED ORGANIZATIONAL 

COMMUNICATION 3 hours credit 
Examines the process of communication from the perspective 
of the whole organization and studies various structures in 
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business, education, the arts, etc. in order to analyze and 
improve communication. Prerequisite: CMAT 200. Three 
hours per week. 


465. COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Examines innovations in communication techniques and 
applications. Topics include satellite and terrestrial based 
technology, conferencing, decision support systems, computer 
mediated communication and the impact of technology on the 
communication process and communicators. Prerequisites: 
CMAT 110, 200. Three hours per week. 


490. COMMUNICATION SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Intensive study of a selected topic in speech, communication 
Studies or theatre. May be repeated under different subtitles 
recorded with the registrar. Prerequisite: CMAT 200. Three 
hours per week. 


492. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Student must choose a topic for investigation with the advice 
of an instructor prior to registration. Variable credit: may be 
taken twice. Hours arranged. 


495. INTERNSHIP INCOMMUNICATION 3-6 hours credit 
Provides practical experience in the application of theoretical 
concepts including broadcasting, theatre, journalism, 
organizational communication, public relations, training, etc. 
Only three hours may be counted toward upper-level major 
requirements. May be taken twice for a total of six credit hours. 
Prerequisites: Junior standing, written permission of the 
department. Three to six hours per week. 


499. HONORS 3 hours credit 
Independent study undertaken for departmental honors at the 
invitation of the department. 


Computer Science (COSC) 


116. INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTER 

SYSTEMS 4 hours credit 
Study of the fundamentals of computer use: word processing, 
spreadsheets, literature searching, modeling, program design 
and implementation, and fundamental computing theories. May 
not be taken for credit if student already has credit for any of 
the following: COSC 110, COSC 112, COSC 115, ISMN 111. 
Three hours lecture, two hours lab per week. Meets 
General Education IIIB. 


120. COMPUTER PROGRAMMING 4 hours credit 
Step-by-step approach to problem solving and programming. 
Prerequisite for future study in computer science. Prerequisite: 
COSC 116 or prior computing experience. Three hours 
lecture, two hours laboratory per week. Meets General 
Education IIIB. 


220. ALGORITHM ANALYSIS 

AND DATA STRUCTURES 4 hours credit 
Object-oriented approach to design and implementation of 
large software projects. Emphasizes design trade-offs based 
on analysis of run time and storage requirements. 
Prerequisite: COSC 120. Four hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIIB. 


250. MICROCOMPUTER ORGANIZATION 3 hours credit 
The organization and internal behavior of a typical 
microcomputer. Emphasis on hardware components in a 
computer system. Prerequisite: COSC 116 or 120. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IIIB. 


303. SCIENTIFIC COMPUTING 3 hours credit 
Introduction to scientific computing. Exploration of theoretical 
and experimental problems and their computer-oriented 
solutions. Introduction of various tool including spreadsheets, 
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mathematical software (e.g. MAPLE), numerical methods and 
programming languages. Credit may not be received for more 
than one: COSC/MATH/PHYS 303. Prerequisites: COSC 120, 
MATH 202, PHYS 121 or higher. Three hours per week. 


350. SYSTEMS SOFTWARE 3 hours credit 
Systems software development and implementation using low- 
level languages. Prerequisites: COSC 220 and 250. Three 
hours per week. 


380. INTERNSHIP 3 hours credit 
Students work under supervisors in a local firm or public 
institution in conjunction with an advisor from the Math 
Department. Usually requires a background in computing or 
Statistics. Cross-listed with MATH 380. MATH/COSC 380 may 
be taken twice for a maximum of six credits, but used only 
once toward a degree in mathematics. Prerequisite: approval 
of department chair. Same as MATH 380. Eight to 10 hours 
per week. (P/F) 


390. UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH 

PROJECT 1-3 hours credit 
Offers study of some area of computer science in more depth 
than is possible in the usual classroom setting. Students work 
on projects under the direction of faculty members. 
Prerequisite: Department approval. (P/F) 


422. ORGANIZATION OF PROGRAMMING 

LANGUAGES 3 hours credit 
Organization of programming languages, with emphasis on 
their formal specifications and on the run-time behavior of 
programs. Prerequisite: COSC 220. Three hours per week. 


425. SOFTWARE ENGINEERING 3 hours credit 
Study of the software life cycle, with emphasis on software 
system methodologies. Prerequisite: COSC 220. Three 
hours per week. 


450. OPERATING SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the operating system, the program which supervises 
the activity of the computer. Resource allocation emphasized. 
Prerequisites: COSC 220 and 250. Three hours per week. 


456. COMPUTER ARCHITECTURE 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of computer systems which includes 
addressing modes, parallelism, pipeline processing, memory 
management, contro! designs and 1/O interrupts. Various 
architectures compared and contrasted. Prerequisites: COSC 
220 and 250. Three hours per week. 


482. COMPUTER GRAPHICS 3 hours credit 
Generate and manipulate graphic information using the 
computer. Emphasis on the analysis of fundamental problems 
associated with these activities and on the structured design 
of solutions. Cross-listed with MATH 482. Cannot receive credit 
for both COSC 482 and MATH 482. Prerequisites: COSC 
120 and MATH 306. Three hours per week. 


490. SPECIAL TOPICS 3 hours credit 
Seminar course with content that varies semester to semester 
(e.g., artificial intelligence, compiler construction or other topics 
Suggested by faculty or students). May be taken twice under 
different titles recorded by the registrar. Prerequisite: COSC 
220. Three hours per week. 


495. DIRECTED CONSULTING 4 hours credit 
Provides teams of 3-12 students with experience in using 
mathematics to solve real-world problems posed by a client 
organization, such as a research institute, business or industry. 
Combines individual and group work, and requires the 
presentation of a written and oral report to the client 
organization and the department. Cross-listed with MATH 495. 


COSC/MATH 495 may be taken twice for a maximum of eight 
credits, but used only once toward a degree in mathematics. 
Prerequisite: Invitation by the department. Four hours per 
week. (P/F) 


Dance (DANC) 


162. CREATIVE MODERN DANCE | 3 hours credit 


-Introduces a biomechanical approach to movement and basic 


principles and techniques for modern dance as a creative art 
form. Three hours per week. Meets General Education IB. 


167. BALLET | 3 hours credit 
Introduction and application of the fundamentals. of ballet 
technique as highly disciplined dance form. Focus on flexibility, 
precision, strength, musicality and on appreciation of the 
inherent beauty of form. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IB. 


168. JAZZ DANCE , 3 hours credit 
Study of jazz dance including a working knowledge of the 
music, the period and the movement techniques used. May 
be taken as one of the required technique classes. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IB. (spring 
semester only) 


202. DANCE APPRECIATION 3 hours credit 
Study of traditions of dance in communities around the world; 
provide perspective for understanding and appreciating the 
function of dance in human societies. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IB. 


260. INTRODUCTION TO ' 

DANCE/MOVEMENT 1 hour credit 
Introduces broad principles of dance/movement, rhythmic/step 
analysis, notation and Laban movement analysis through 
traditional and cultural dance forms. Emphasizes physical 
experience as the source of dance through exploration, 
improvisation and creative problem-solving. No experience 
required. Two hours per week. 


262. CREATIVE MODERN DANCE II 3 hours credit 
Continues DANC 162. Emphasizes intermediate level 
principles and techniques for modern dance as a creative art 
form through the Hawkins style. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IB. 


267. BALLET Il 3 hours credit 
Application of principles of ballet dance technique and 
vocabulary beyond the beginning level. Prerequisite: PHEC 
167 or equivalent. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IB. 


323. DANCE EXPERIENCE 1-3 hours credit 
Opportunity for students to nurture creative abilities and to 
develop a working knowledge of dance production and 
administration through supervised experiences. May be 
repeated for a total of eight credit hours. Prerequisite: Per- 
mission of instructor. 


360. TEACHING DANCE 2 hours credit 
Study of methods and materials for teaching cultural and 
creative dance as a medium for enhancing classroom learn- 
ing. Preceptorship in DANC 260 provides opportunities for 
lesson planning and practice teaching. Applies culturally 
diverse resources to materials and activities. Open to all 
Prospective teachers. Prerequisite: DANC 260. Three 
hours per week. (fa// semester only) 


490. SELECTED TOPICS 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive study of selected topics in dance. May be repeated 
for a maximum of six credits under different subtitles. 
Prerequisite: DANC 160 and 162 or consent of instructor. 


Computer Science/Economics 


491. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Independent study of problems not considered in other classes. 
May be repeated for a maximum of six hours. Prerequisite: 
Consent of instructor and department chair. Two to nine hours 
per week. 


Economics (ECON) 


211. MICRO-ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the behavior of individual business enterprises 
and factors that shape their competitive environment. Strengths 
and weaknesses of the private enterprise system are examined 
through studies of issues such as farm policy, pollution, antitrust 
policies, and tariffs and quotas on imports. Not open to 
freshmen. Three hours per week. Meets General Education 
1B. 


212. MACRO-ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES 3 hours credit 
Explores forces behind consumer purchases, businesses, 
capital spending and the balance of payments and their 
relationship to unemployment, inflation and the value of the 
dollar abroad. Also examines the effect of government 
spending, taxation and money supply policies on the economy's 
performance. Not open to freshmen. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IIB. 


220. INTRODUCTION TO 

ECONOMETRICS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to measurement and empirical testing of economic 
theories. Principles and methods of statistical inference are 
reviewed and applied to such ideas as law of demand and the 
consumption function. Training on widely used statistical 
software. Prerequisites: MATH 151 “C” or better grade, ECON 
212 pre or corequisite. Three hours per week. 


300. ECONOMIC HISTORY 

OF THE UNITED STATES 3 hours credit 
Study of major developments in the American economy from 
the founding of colonies to the present, with emphasis on the 
economic factors contributing to U.S. industrial growth. 
Prerequisites: ECON 211, 212. Three hours per week. 


305. INTERMEDIATE MACRO-THEORY 3 hours credit 
Study of the theory of economic aggregates through the use 
of national income accounts to determine the effect of certain 
key variables on employment and production. Key variables 
studied include savings and investment, the quantity of money, 
the velocity of money, the rate of interest and consumption. 
Prerequisites: ECON 211, 212; and MATH 151 or 160 or 201, 
all with a grade of “C” or better. Three hours per week. 


306. INTERMEDIATE MICRO-THEORY 3 hours credit 
Study of supply and demand relationships under the various 
market classifications. Major topics include the market forms, 
the principles of production, costs of production, resource 
allocation and income distribution with some discussion of 
welfare economics. Prerequisites: ECON 211, 212; and MATH 
151 or 160 or 201, all with a grade of “C” or better. Three 
hours per week. 


331. MONEY AND BANKING 3 hours credit 
Study of financial institutions, economic aspects of commercial 
banking, monetary economics, and banking and fiscal policy. 
Prerequisites: ECON 211, 212. Three hours per week. 


336. PUBLIC SECTOR ECONOMICS 3 hours credit 
Study of the principles, techniques and effects of obtaining 
and spending funds by governments and the management of 
governmental debt. Taxes and expenditures of all levels of 
government in the United States considered. Prerequisites: 
ECON 211, 212; MATH 151. Three hours per week. 
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338. SPECIAL TOPICS INECONOMICS 3 hours credit 
In-depth study of varying economic issues not covered in other 
economics courses. Students may repeat this course under a 
different topic. Prerequisites: ECON 211, 212. Three hours 
per week. 


340. ECONOMICS OF SOCIAL ISSUES 3 hours credit 
Study of selected current economic issues (with concentration 
on issues not covered in other courses such as money and 
banking, public sector economics, etc.) including the economics 
of pollution, crime, poverty, transportation, women in the work 
force, education, inflation, etc. Prerequisite: ECON 211 or 
212. Three hours per week. 


370. INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 3 hours credit 
Examines differences in how firms behave and perform under 
alternative market structures including monopolistic 
competition, oligopoly, monopoly and pure competition. 
Analyzes problems created by industrial concentration and 
public policies for dealing with these problems. Prerequisites: 
ECON 211, 212; MATH 151. Three hours per week. 


381. LABOR ECONOMICS 3 hours credit 
Examination of factors which influence the number of job 
seekers and the number of jobs in the aggregate, and the 
efficiency with which the economic system utilizes its labor 
resources. Topics include individual decision-making with 
regard to education, job search strategy and hours of work as 
well as government policies affecting labor compensation, 
welfare and the right to bargain collectively. Prerequisites: 
ECON 211, 212 and MATH 151. Three hours per week. 


401. HISTORY OF ECONOMIC 

THOUGHT 3 hours credit 
Survey of important trends in economic ideas, showing their 
relation to basic economic issues. Readings from selected 
economists. Prerequisites: ECON 211, 212. Three hours per 
week. 


402. COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC 

SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Comparative study of contemporary economic systems in 
capitalists, socialist and communist societies. Prerequisites: 
ECON 211, 212. Three hours per week. 


407. ECONOMICS OF AGING 3 hours credit 
Explores the economic consequences of our aging society by 
discussing topics such as income security, retirement and 
health care. Provides the analytical tools necessary to 
understand and respond to our changing demographics and 
the public policies affecting them. Prerequisites: ECON 211 
and 212. Three hours per week. 


410. THE ECONOMICS 

OF HEALTH CARE 3 hours credit 
Examines economic aspects of health care including special 
characteristics of the health care industry, economic behavior 
of health care consumers and providers, and the role of health 
insurance and government regulation. Compares health care 
finance and insurance in the U.S. and other advanced 
countries. Prerequisites: ECON 211, 212 or permission of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


411. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 3 hours credit 
Study of the theory of economic development and its 
application to the underdeveloped regions and countries of 
the world. Emphasis on the technological, locational and 
financial aspects of economic growth. Prerequisites: ECON 
211, 212. Three hours per week. 


415. ENVIRONMENTAL AND 

NATURAL RESOURCE ECONOMICS 3 hours credit 
Economics-based analysis of causes and consequences of 
environmental problems and environmental policy and a study 
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of the critical issues in natural resource allocation. Topics 
include common pool resources, externalities, property rights, 
exhaustible and renewable resources, privatization and the 
economics of environmental policy formation. Students may 
not receive credit for both ECON 415 and 420. Prerequisite: 
ECON 211. Three hours per week. 


430. ECONOMETRICS 3 hours credit 
Stresses the derivation of the theory behind concepts learned 
in ECON 220 and introduces more rigorous application of those 
concepts. Introduction to the theory and application of time 
series and limited dependents variable models. Prerequisites: 
ECON 211, 212, 220; MATH 151. Three hours per week. 


441. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 3 hours credit 
Study of the basic economic concepts and theories for 
international business, international trade and finance, 
commercial policy, and foreign investment and multinational 
firms. Prerequisites: ECON 211, 212; MATH 151. Three 
hours per week. 


460. APPLIED ECONOMICS WORKSHOP 3 hours credit 
Practical experience with methods used by professional 
economists to measure economic conditions. Students collect, 
process, evaluate, interpret and report economic data. Satisfies 
ABLE requirement for business majors in economics track only. 
Prerequisites: Senior with major, minor or track in economics. 
Three hours per week. 


492. SENIOR SEMINAR IN CONTEMPORARY 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 
Economics majors research problems of their own choosing 
and present a seminar paper. Focus on problems facing the 
American and world economies. Prerequisite: Economics 
major or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


494. DIRECTED STUDY 

IN ECONOMICS 1-3 hours credit 
Supervised study in an area of interest to the advanced student. 
May be taken twice under different course topics recorded with 
the registrar. Prerequisite: Junior/senior status in economics/ 
business administration or consent of the instructor. 


Education (EDUC, ELED, SCED) 


300. DEVELOPMENT AND LEARNING 3 hours credit 
Physical, intellectual, emotional and social development of 
children (ages 3-18) considered. Required application. 
Attention given to motivation and learning. Prerequisite: PSYC 
101. Three hours per week. 


301. ROLES OF THE TEACHER 3 hours credit 
Study of various functions and classroom structures 
appropriate to teaching in the elementary and secondary 
schools through a series of field-based experiences allowing 
students to explore various roles and functions of a teacher. 
Three hours per week. (P/F) 


303. INTRODUCTION TO CLASSROOM 

MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Helps students develop practical skills in managing client 
behavior, both in and out of the classroom. Major models 
covered are behavior modification, reality therapy and teacher 
effectiveness training, as well as extensive emphasis on 
creating a well-managed classroom. Prerequisite: EDUC 300 
or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


305. THE SCHOOL IN SOCIETY 3 hours credit 
Historical, sociological and philosophical approach to the role 
of the school in society. Consideration given to the entire K-12 
program including special emphasis on organization and 
administration in Maryland. Minimum 20-hour field experience 
required. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. Three hours 
per week. 


306. PRINCIPLES OF INSTRUCTION: RESEARCH, 

THEORY AND PRACTICE 3 hours credit 
Objectives and curricula with a focus on planning, organizing 
content, developing teaching methods, establishing classroom 
management procedures, evaluating and reporting on student 
progress. Includes classroom observation and “bit teaching.” 
Three hours per week. 


308. AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 

OPERATION 1 hour credit 
Self-instructional, self-paced course designed to foster 
competency in the operation of selected AV equipment. 
Recommended participation in a 50-minute lab session each 
week. Participants proceed at own rate of speed. 


309. METHODS VISITATION 0 hours credit 
Classroom visitation and field experience for students enrolled 
in methods courses. Includes observing instruction, teaching 
lessons and completing assignments as determined by 
corequisite instructor(s). Prerequisite: Admission to 
Professional Teacher Education Program. Corequisite: Any 
elementary methods course ELED 310, 311, 312, 313, 316 or 
EDUC 427. One-half day per week. 


310. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

COMMUNICATION ARTS METHODS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the processes of communication incorporating 
theory, modern research and specific methods which can be 
used to promote growth in these areas by elementary school 
children. Field experiences included. Prerequisite: Admission 
to Professional Teacher Education Program. Three hours per 
week. 


311. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

MATHEMATICS METHODS 3 hours credit 
Selection, organization and method for use of appropriate 
mathematics curricula at the various grade levels in the 
elementary school. Manipulation of current school mathematics 
materials stressed. Field experiences included. Prerequisite: 
MATH 103 with C or better, admission to Professional Teacher 
Education Program. Three hours per week. 


312. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

SCIENCE METHODS 3 hours credit 
Selection, organization and method for use of appropriate 
science materials for the elementary school. Exploration of 
existing science curricula and teaching methods required to 
effectively implement the goals of science education utilized 
to relate science curricula and methods to children in the overall 
elementary program. Field experiences included. Prerequisite: 
Admission to Professional Teacher Education Program. Three 
hours per week. 


313. TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES 

IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Selection, organization, presentation and evaluation of social studies 
material in the elementary school. Consideration of recent theory 
and method in improving teaching of the social studies. Field 
experiences included. Prerequisite: Admission to Professional 
Teacher Education Program. Three hours per week. 


316. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

READING METHODS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the teaching of reading in the elementary school 
designed for undergraduates in elementary education. Content 
deals with reading programs, word recognition strategies, 
vocabulary development and comprehension. Field experiences 
included. Prerequisite: Admission to Professional Teacher 
Education Program. Three hours per week. 


332. METHODS AND MATERIALS 

FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL ART 3 hours credit 
Prepares art students for the teaching and administration of 
art programs on the secondary level and for careers as art 


Education 


education consultants and supervisors. Prerequisite: 
Acceptance in the Art Education Professional Program. Four 
hours per week. (spring semester only) 


333. ENGLISH IN THE 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Study of materials and methods for teaching language arts in 
the high school. Various models and strategies for teaching 
language arts—language, literature and media—at this level 
demonstrated and analyzed. Prerequisite: Admission to 
Professional Teacher Education Program. Three hours per 
week. (fall semester only) 


334. SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the secondary school program in social studies; 
emphasis on methods of teaching history, geography and 
citizenship. Current curriculum trends considered. 
Prerequisite: Admission to Professional Teacher Education 
Program. Three hours per week. (fa// semester only) 


335. MATHEMATICS IN THE 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the secondary school program in mathematics; 
emphasis on methods of teaching mathematical concepts and 
understandings. Organization of teaching units, observation 
and evaluation of teaching in particular situations. 
Prerequisite: Admission to Professional Teacher Education 
Program. Three hours per week. (fa// semester only) 


336. SCIENCE TEACHING IN THE 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Analysis of secondary school science teaching methods, 
materials and existing programs. Curricula and materials for 
the middle school and senior high school levels investigated 
by the student in biology, chemistry, earth science, general 
science, physical science and physics. Prerequisite: 
Admission to Professional Teacher Education Program. Three 
hours per week. (fa// semester only) 


337. FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN THE 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Study of the philosophy, aims and methods of teaching foreign 
language in the secondary school with emphasis upon the 
techniques and materials in current use. Prerequisite: 
Admission to Professional Teacher Education Program. Three 
hours per week. (fa// semester only) 


338. SPEECH IN THE 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 


Study of the aims and methods of teaching speech in the © 


secondary school. Consideration of textbooks and materials, 
as well as the organization of and participation in extracurricular 
activities in speech. Prerequisite: Admission to Professional 
Teacher Education Program. Three hours per week. (fal/ 
semester only) 


343. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Analysis of secondary school physical education teaching 


methods, program implementation and curricula. Emphasis on | 


teaching effectiveness through reflective problem solving. 
Credit cannot be received for both EDUC 343 and PHEC 343. 
Prerequisite: Admission to professional teacher education 
program. Two hours lecture, four hours clinical per week. 


371. SECONDARY SCHOOL 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Analysis of secondary school physical education teaching 
methods, program implementation and curricula. Emphasis on 
teaching effectiveness through reflective problem solving. 
Credit cannot be received for both EDUC 371 and EDUC 477. 
Prerequisite: EDUC 343. Three hours per week. 
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375. MATERIALS AND METHODS 

FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLART _ 3 hours credit 
A look at the use of construction skills to develop creative art 
projects for elementary education. Content includes basic 
principles of art instruction, integration with other subject areas, 
exploration of various media, and peer teaching experiences. 
Students must furnish some of their own materials. For art 
majors with admission to the professional teacher education 
program. Students may not receive credit for both ART 375 
and EDUC 375. Four hours per week. 


401, 402. DIRECTED TEACHING 

IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 6 hours credit each 
Students placed in directed teaching centers in nearby public 
elementary schools. They observe teaching, participate in work 
with children, teach and participate in activities for which 
regularly employed teachers are responsible. Prerequisites: 
Admission to Professional Teacher Education Program and 
student teaching criteria. EDUC 401 prerequisite to 402; a 
grade of NR will be assigned to those who satisfactorily 
complete EDUC 401 until successful completion of 402. (P/F) 


403, 404. DIRECTED TEACHING 

IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 6 hours credit each 
Directed student teaching experience in nearby public schools 
under the direction of the public school teacher and with 
supervision from the University staff. Half semester in 
elementary physical education teaching and half semester in 
secondary teaching to qualify for certification in all 12 grades. 
Prerequisites: Admission to Professional Teacher Education 
Program and student teaching criteria. EDUC 403 prerequisite 
to 404; a grade of NR will be assigned to those who 
satisfactorily complete EDUC 403 until successful completion 
of 404. Corequisites: EDUC 477, 478. (P/F) 


408. CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
Study of the works of important writers and artists in each of 
the major types and genres of children’s books. Historical 
trends and methods of incorporating children’s literature into 
the elementary program are included. Prerequisites: ELED 
316 and 310. Three hour per week. 


409. LITERATURE FOR ADOLESCENTS _ 3 hours credit 
Study of literature for and about contemporary adolescents. 
Emphasis on methods of teaching that build adolescent 
appreciation for the more established literary selections in 
secondary school curriculum. Prerequisite: Admission to the 
Professional Teacher Education Program. Three hours per 
week. 


411. INSTRUCTIONAL ANALYSIS 

IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Seminar approach to current practices and trends in teaching. 
Involves interaction analysis, evaluative techniques, 
instructional planning and role playing. (Scheduled during the 
student teaching semester.) Prerequisites: Admission to the 
Professional Teacher Education Program and student teaching. 
Corequisites: EDUC 401, 402. Three hours per week. (P/F) 


419. TEACHING MUSIC IN THE 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Techniques for teaching music in the elementary school; study 
of the child voice; appropriate singing, listening, rhythmic, 
instrumental and creative activities; remedial work for poor 
singers; activities for musically talented children; 
comprehension overview of music materials and their 
application to the elementary school curriculum. Prerequisites: 
Admission to Professional Teacher Education Program, MUSC 
200/equivalent. Three hours per week. 
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420. FOUNDATIONS OF READING 

(Elementary Education) 3 hours credit 
Deals with pre-reading skills, beginning reading, informal 
assessment, analysis of reading programs, grouping 
procedures, word attack skills, and development of vocabulary 
and comprehension abilities. Intended for personnel in 
elementary education. Prerequisite: Admission to Professional 
Teacher Education Program. Three hours per week. 


422. FOUNDATIONS OF READING 

(Middle and Secondary Level) 3 hours credit 
Development and evaluation of effective reading skills and 
habits, especially in the subject content fields, and 
consideration of problems of content, organization, readability 
and method in teaching reading at higher levels. Three hours 
per week. 


425. TEACHING READING COMPREHENSION: 

RESEARCH FINDINGS AND 

STRATEGIES FOR INSTRUCTION 3 hours credit 
Elective in reading education. Investigates contemporary 
research relating to the development of reading 
comprehension, procedures for assessing reading 
comprehension competencies and teaching strategies to 
improve comprehension. Designed for elementary, middle 
school, reading and resource teachers. Prerequisites: 
Admission to Professional Teacher Education Program, either 
EDUC 316, 420 or 422. Three hours per week. 


426, 428. DIRECTED TEACHING IN THE 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 6 hours credit each 
Students assigned to cooperating teachers in two secondary 
schools, a half-semester in each setting. Cooperating teachers 
and University supervisors guide the students in observing, 
working with pupils, teaching and participating in all activities 
for which regular teachers are responsible. Prerequisites: A 
major in one of the academic disciplines with an MSDE- 
approved program; competency tests; admission to 
Professional Teacher Education Program; EDUC 300, 305, 
306, 308 and special methods. EDUC 426 prerequisite to 428. 
Credit not be awarded for EDUC 426 until successful 
completion of 428. (P/F) 


427. CLASSROOM ANALYSIS AND CORRECTION 

OF READING DIFFICULTIES 3 hours credit 
Deals with the causes of reading disabilities, prevention of 
reading failure, strategies for the collection and analysis of 
reading behavior and instructional programs for correction. 
Intended for pre-service and in-service teachers interested in 
reading disabilities, but not interested in pursuing a 
specialization in reading education. Prerequisite: EDUC 316 
or 420 or 422 or a foundations course in reading instruction. 
Three hours per week. 


429. TEACHING MUSIC IN THE 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 3 hours credit 
Methods and materials of music teaching in grades 7-12. 
Emphasis on vocal, instrumental and general music. 
Prerequisites: MUSC 200, admission to Professional Teacher 
Education Program. 


430. DIRECTED TEACHING IN MUSIC 

IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 6 hours credit 
Student teaching experience in all aspects of the elementary 
school music curriculum at several grade levels under the 
direction of public school music teacher, with supervision from 
the University staff. Includes observation and participation in 
the classroom as well as actual teaching and other activities 
and duties normally performed. Prerequisites: Completion of 
courses in the music concentration through the third year, 
EDUC 419 and 429, written approval of the Music Department, 
admission to Professional Teacher Education Program. (P/F) 


431. DIRECTED TEACHING IN MUSIC 

IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 6 hours credit 
Student teaching experience in all aspects of the secondary 
school music curriculum including the areas of choral, 
instrumental and general music. Observation, participation, 
teaching and other activities and duties normally performed 
by professional teachers done under the direction of public 
school music teacher(s), with supervision from the University 
staff. Prerequisites: Completion of courses in the music 
concentration through the third year, EDUC 419 and 429, 
written approval of the Music Department. (P/F) 


432. LITERACY AND ESOL READING 3 hours credit 
Introduces students interested in questions of language 
acquisition to the theories and practices relating to learning to 
read in a second language or second dialect. Topics include 
models for acquiring foreign language reading skills, teaching 
strategies for second language/dialect literacy, evaluating 
literacy skills, current research about acquisition of literacy 
skills, and political and social implications of second language/ 
dialect literacy. Prerequisite: ENGL 430 or permission of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


433. STUDENT TEACHING SEMINAR— 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Forum for discussion of issues pertinent to current practices, 
trends and issues in the middle, junior and senior high school 
during the student teaching experience. Prerequisite: 
Admission to student teaching. Corequisites: EDUC 426, 428. 
(P/F) 


440. INTRODUCTION TO EARLY 

CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to curriculum and methods in early childhood 
education, including theories, practices, techniques and 
materials. Attention to art, music, nutrition, safety, health 
education, motor activities and positive teacher-parent 
relations. Field experience required. Prerequisites: EDUC 300 
and declared elementary education major. Three hours per 
week. 


441. EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

INTEGRATED CURRICULUM | 3 hours credit 
Study of materials and methods for teaching language arts to 
kindergarten and pre-kindergarten level children. Emphasis 
On curriculum planning, use of space, class management and 
lesson planning. Prerequisites: EDUC 440 and admission to 
professional teacher education program. Three hours per 
week. 


442. EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

INTEGRATED CURRICULUM II 3 hours credit 
Study of materials and methods for teaching science, social 
Studies and math readiness to kindergarten and pre- 
kindergarten level children. Emphasis on curriculum planning, 
room design, class management, lesson planning, field trip 
planning and professional development. Prerequisites: EDUC 
440 and admission to professional teacher education program. 
Three hours per week. 


443. LITERACY AND ESOL WRITING 3 hours credit 
Introduces students interested in questions of language 
acquisition to the theories and practices of learning to write in 
a second language or second dialect. Topics include writing 
theory, writing strategies, evaluating writing, and writers and 
rhetorical concerns. Students develop a literacy project, writing 
materials for specific ESOL students. Prerequisite: ENGL 430 
Or permission of instructor. Three hours per week. 


445. PRE-PRIMARY DIRECTED 

TEACHING 6 hours credit 
Supervised placement in public school prekindergarten or 
kindergarten classrooms. Students observe teaching, work with 
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children, and teach and participate in activities for which 
regularly employed teachers are responsible. Prerequisites: 
GPA of 2.75 or better in the following courses and no grades 
below “C”: EDUC 440; ELED 310, 311, 312, 313, 316, 441 
and 442. (P/F) 


447. ESOL METHODS 3 hours credit 
Introduces students to the study, philosophy, aims and methods 
of teaching English as a foreign or second language with an 
emphasis upon the techniques and materials in current use. 
Co- or prerequisites: ENGL 433, 528. Prerequisites: ENGL 
430, 431 and 439; admission to the professional teacher 
education program; passing scores on General Knowledge 
and Communication Skilis tests of the National Teachers Exam; 
GPA of 2.75 in ESOL courses; or consent of the instructor for 
non-teachers. Three hours per week. 


454. COMPOSITION: CURRICULUM 

AND METHODS 3 hours credit 
Study of the emergence of contemporary curriculum for 
teaching writing with emphasis on contributing models. Design 
of instructional materials which employ a range of methods 
within a “writing process” framework and promote the use of 
writing to teach academic content. Lecture, discussion, design 
and analysis of instructional materials, microteaching and 
instructional analysis. Prerequisite: At least one course in 
composition beyond ENGL 101. Three hours per week. 


467. EDUCATING THE MILDLY HANDICAPPED CHILD 

IN THE REGULAR CLASSROOM 3 hours credit 
Acquaints classroom teachers with instructional approaches 
for the mildly handicapped learner. Major topics of the course 
include mainstreaming, IEPs, adapting instructional 
approaches, behavior management, stressing early childhood, 
elementary and secondary levels. Intended for the regular 
classroom teacher and not for certification in special education. 
Student may not receive credit for both EDUC 467 and 480. 
Prerequisite: EDUC 300 or equivalent. Three hours per 
week. 


471. COMPUTERS IN EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Overview of the role of computers in education. Examination 
of computer applications as they relate to specific teaching/ 
learning operations and educational functions. Prerequisite: 
A teaching methods course or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


472. THEORY AND PRACTICE 

OF TEACHING ADULTS 3 hours credit 
For upper-division students in any discipline seeking 
information about contemporary methods of effective adult 
instruction. Assumes no prior knowledge about educational 
methods, theories or practices. Prerequisite: Junior/senior 
standing. Three hours per week. 


475. METHODS AND MATERIALS 

INENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION ~~ 3 hours credit 
Increases students’ awareness of their immediate environment 
with the aim of developing a broad philosophy of environmental 
education. Existing teaching methods and materials analyzed 
and new methods developed for use in interdisciplinary, 
problem-focused situations. Prerequisite: Senior standing. 
Three hours per week. 


478. STUDENT TEACHING OF 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION SEMINAR _ 3 hours credit 
Critical analysis of the decisions made by student teachers in 
the public schools. Emphasis upon identifying possible 
solutions for problems students are confronted with in their 
teaching. Corequisites: EDUC 403, 404. (P/F) 
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490. SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES 

IN EDUCATION 1-6 hours credit 
Individually designed programs including seminars, workshops 
and courses in curriculum development, planning, evaluation, 
specialized areas of study for purposes of enrichment, in-depth 
study of special problems and/or professional practices in 
education. May be taken twice under different subtitles. 
Prerequisite: Admission to professional program or permission 
of department chair. 


491. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Permits self-study of problems not considered in other courses. 
May be taken twice under different subtitles. Prerequisites: 
Approval of course instructor and department chair. 


495. SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES 

IN ART EDUCATION K-12 3 hours credit 
For individually designed classroom programs in education, 
including seminars, workshops, curriculum development, daily 
planning, evaluation and art study projects. Students furnish 
some materials. Recommended for senior undergraduate or 
graduate credit. May only be taken once for credit. 


Engineering (ENGR) 


101. ENGINEERING GRAPHICS 2 hours credit 
Introduces procedures and tools of engineering drawing. 
Visualizing in three dimensions and expressing ideas 
graphically are covered. One hour lecture, three hours 
laboratory per week. 


110. STATICS 3 hours credit 
The equilibrium of stationary bodies under the influence of 
various kinds of forces. Forces, moments, couples, equilibrium, 
trusses, frames and machines, centroids, moment of inertia, 
beams and friction. Vector and scalar methods used to solve 
problems. Prerequisites: MATH 201, PHYS 221. Three hours 
per week. 


221. DYNAMICS 3 hours credit 
Systems of heavy particles and rigid bodies at rest and in 
motion. Force acceleration, work energy and impulse- 
momentum relationships. Motion of one body relative to another 
in a plane and in space. Prerequisites: MATH 202, ENGR 
110. Three hours per week. 


English (ENGL) 


101. PRINCIPLES OF COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 
Study of writing processes and written products as responses 
to a variety of writing assignments. Special focus on clarity, 
completeness, effectiveness and correctness. Three hours 
per week. Meets General Education IA (required C or 
better). 


102. PRINCIPLES OF LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
Study of the principal genres, with a variety of writing 
assignments about literature, including one research paper. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 101 (with a C or better or exemption). 
Three hours per week. Meets General Education IA 
(required C or better). 


110. INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

OF LANGUAGE 3 hours credit 
Study of the ways language works and an introduction to the 
scientific study of language and linguistics. Presupposes no 
formal study or knowledge of language. Prerequisite: ENGL 
102. Three hours per week. 


121. INTRODUCTION TO FILM 3 hours credit 


Introduction to the art of film. Concepts of organization, 
structure, and editing techniques through viewing and 
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discussing short films. Literary and dramatic influences in 
feature films. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


203. UNDERSTANDING POETRY (Genre) 3 hours credit 
Reading and interpreting a wide variety of poems, examining 
the features of the poem as a form, variations of the form 
throughout history. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IA. 


204. THE ART OF THE DRAMA (Genre) 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the types of drama in the American, British 
and Continental traditions. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IA. 


207. WORLD LITERATURE | 3 hours credit 
Astudy of some of the major Western writers of the non-English 
speaking world from ancient Greece and Rome through the 
16th century. Among writers and works to be studied: Homer, 
Virgil, Aeschylus, Sophocles, the Bible, medieval romances, 
Dante, Montaigne, Cervantes. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IA. 


208. WORLD LITERATURE Il 3 hours credit 
A study of some of the major Western writers of the non- 
English-speaking world from the 17th century to the first half 
of the 20th century. Among writers to be studied: Goethe, 
Moliere, Voltaire, Rousseau, Lacious, Balzac, Flaubert, 
Dostoevsky, Gogol, Tolstoy, Chekhov, Ibsen, Mann, Prouse, 
Kafka. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IA. 


209. ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL (Genre) 3 hours credit 
Analysis of American, British and Continental novels; the form 
of the novel and its variations. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IA. 


210. THE SHORT STORY (Genre) 3 hours credit 
A study of the historical development of the short story, its 
forms, characteristics and its most successful practitioners. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IA. 


212. SATIRE (Genre) 3 hours credit 
The nature of satire and its historical forms. Prerequisite: ENGL 
102. Three hours per week. Meets General Education IA. 


222. WORLD MYTHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Primitive, oriental and occidental mythology, emphasis on 
classical, Nordic and Judeo-Christian myths. Application of 
principles of myth and folklore criticism to Western literature, 
ancient through modern. Not open to students who have taken 
ENGL 326. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IA. 


223. FOLKLORE AND FOLKLIFE 3 hours credit 
Introduction to varieties of folk performance, especially verbal 
and literary, with attention to significance of folk groups. 
Methods of folklore collection, analysis, presentation and 
archiving. Prerequisite. ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IA. 


230. CREATIVE WRITING 3 hours credit 
Techniques of writing fiction and poetry through reading, 
analysis and directed writing. Students submit work-in-progress 
for class discussion and a portfolio of poems or stories. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


241. MAJOR AMERICAN AUTHORS 3 hours credit 
A survey of major American writers from early 18th century to 
the present in order to trace the growth in this country of an 
indigenous literature. Intellectual, social, political, philosophical 
and aesthetic issues are examined. Among authors studied 
are Franklin, Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville, Twain, Faulkner 
and Barth. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IA. 


242. MAJOR BRITISH AUTHORS | 3 hours credit 
Survey of major British writers from the Beowulf poet to the 
poetry of sensibility. Readings include but not limited to: The 
Canterbury Tales, Shakespeare’s dramas, Paradise Lost, and 
major works by Swift, Pope and Johnson. Prerequisite: ENGL 
102. Three hours per week. Meets General Education IA. 


243. MAJOR BRITISH AUTHORS II 3 hours credit 
Survey of major British writers from William Blake to 
contemporary poets. Readings include but not limited to: 
Wordsworth’s The Prelude, Conrad’s fiction, and major works 
by Keats, Tennyson, Browning, Joyce, Yeats and Eliot. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IA. 


300. STUDIES IN ENGLISH 3 hours credit 
Study of a literary figure, period, genre, movement or theme. 
May be repeated under different subtitles. Prerequisite: ENGL 
102. Three hours per week. Meets General Education IA. 


301. STUDIES IN ENGLISH 3 hours credit 
Study of a topic in language, film or writing. May be repeated 
under different subtitles. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three 
hours per week. 


307. AFRICAN-AMERICAN LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
African-American literature from the Harlem Renaissance 
(1934) to the present, its relation to the African-American 
movement and the African-American experience in America. 
Among authors studied are Wright, Ellison, Baldwin, Kelley, 
Toomer, Petry, Morrison, McKay, Walker, Brooks and Jones. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IA. 


309. WOMEN IN LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A study in literature written by American and British women, 
primarily during the 19th and 20th centuries. Among writers 
Studied are Bronte, Eliot, Chopin, Wharton, Woolf, Plath, 
Walker. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IA. 


311. FICTION WORKSHOP 3 hours credit 
Students analyze in a workshop setting readings in 
contemporary fiction to observe techniques in craftsmanship 
and present their own fiction for intensive examination by 
workshop participants. May be taken twice for credit. 
Prerequisites: ENGL 230 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


312. POETRY WORKSHOP 3 hours credit 
Students analyze in a workshop setting readings in 
contemporary poetry to observe techniques in craftsmanship 
and present their own poetry for intensive examination by 
workshop participants. May be taken twice for credit. 
Prerequisites: ENGL 230 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


313. THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
The literature of the Bible: various forms, stylistic features and 
relation to culture. Emphasis on the Old Testament, King James 
version. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IA. 


321. FILM HISTORY 3 hours credit 
The history of motion pictures with a focus on technical and 
artistic trends and the work of important artists and directors. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


322. LITERATURE AND FILM 3 hours credit 
The relation of film to literature as narrative, dramatic and poetic 
means of expression; the translation of literary works into film. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Two hours lecture and two hours 
screening per week. Meets General Education IA. 


English 


324. FILM GENRE 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the concept of film genre and to the study of 
specific film genres including comedies, musicals, westerns, 
gangster films, horror films and science fiction films. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


325. STUDIES IN FILM 3 hours credit 
Study of a director, period, genre, movement or theme in the 
area of film. May be repeated twice under different subtitles. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


327. SCIENCE FICTION 3 hours credit 
A survey of the types and conventions of science fiction and a 
consideration of its persistent themes, especially the idea of 
utopia and dystopia. Readings include traditional works by such 
authors as Swift, Bellamy, Wells, Huxley and Orwell as well as 
popular fiction by such recent authors as Stapledon, Clarke, 
Bradbury, Vonnegut and LeGuin. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. 
Three hours per week. Meets General Education IA. 


328. NATIVE AMERICAN LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
Study of the literature that grew out of the unique perceptions 
and experiences of the Native Americans with particular 
emphasis on poetry, short stories and novels. Authors include 
Erdrich, Silko, Momaday, Black Elk, Welch and Ortiz. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IA. 


329. LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAN WEST: 

1820-PRESENT 3 hours credit 
A study of journals and travel narratives and popular, regional 
and historical novels of the American West. Works of writers 
such as Cooper, Twain, Steinbeck, Anaya, Cather and Silko. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IA. 


331. AMERICAN LITERATURE: 

BEGINNING-1860 3 hours credit 
Study of major American Literature, exclusive of the novel, 
from the beginnings to 1960. Among writers studied are 
Freneau, Edwards, Franklin, Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, Melville 
and Whitman. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IA. 


332. AMERICAN LITERATURE: 

1860-1945 3 hours credit 
Study of major American literature, exclusive of the novel, from 
the Civil War to the end of World War II. Among writers studied 
are Whitman, Dickinson, Twain, James, Dreiser, Frost, Cather, 
Anderson, O’Neill, Eliot, Stevens, Faulkner, Porter, Welty and 
O’Connor. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IA. 


335. GOTHIC FICTION 3 hours credit 
A study of the Gothic strain in English and American fiction 
from the late 18th through the 20th centuries—its genesis, initial 
manifestations, popular mutations and periodic reinvigorations. 
Among authors studied are Horace Walpole, Ann Radcliffe, 
“Monk” Lewis, Poe, James, Bram Stoker and Stephen King. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IA. 


336. THE WILDERNESS IN LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A study of evolving ideas of wilderness in journals and other 
non-fiction, along with readings in fiction and poetry which 
dramatize civilized humanity’s relationships with wilderness. 
Nineteenth and 20th century American authors including 
Thoreau, John Muir, Fenimore Cooper, Edward Abbey, Jack 
London, Faulkner, James Dickey and Gary Snyder. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IA. 
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337. NATURE IN LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
Study of attitudes toward Earth's various environments in British 
and American nature writing, especially of the 19th and 20th 
centuries. Includes essays by authors such as Gilbert White, 
John Burroughs, Aldo Leopold, Loren Eisley, Rachel Carson, 
Richard Nelson and Annie Dillard. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. 
Three hours lecture per week. Meets General Education 
IA. 


339. INTERNSHIP IN ENGLISH 1-3 hours credit 
Provides students practical experience in using English course 
skills through work in a business, public service agency or 
professional office. May be taken for a maximum of three hours 
credit. Prerequisites: ENGL 101, 102; senior English major 
with minimum 3.0 GPA; written permission of chair or internship 
coordinator. 


340. WRITER’S CRAFT 3 hours credit 
In-depth study of the creative writing process. Students develop 
a craft workbook that focuses on contemporary forms and 
Strategies. Students write by assignment and develop 
techniques of reviewing in order to compare and contrast 
certain authors’ aesthetics with their own creative writings. May 
be taken twice for credit. Prerequisite: ENGL 230 or consent 
of instructor. Three hours per week. 


343. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 3 hours credit 
An intensive study of one to three writers of major stature 
(choice to be made by the instructor). Prerequisite: ENGL 
102. Three hours per week. Meets General Education IA. 


344. LITERATURE OF A DECADE 3 hours credit 
In-depth study of literary works of a particular decade with 
special emphasis on cultural and historical context. (Decade 
and texts selected by instructor.) May be repeated under 
different subtitles. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. 


346. AMERICAN WOMEN WRITERS 

OF COLOR , 3 hours credit 
Study of Native American, African-American, U.S., Latina and 
Asian American women’s writing, emphasizing 19th and 20th 
century issues which influenced their writing. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours lecture per week. Meets General 
Education IA. 


350. AMERICAN DRAMA 3 hours credit 
Historical survey of American drama from its beginnings to the 
present. Includes works by major American dramatists, such 
as Hellman, O'Neill, Williams, Mille and Henley. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102 with C or better. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IA. 


353. WRITING FOR THE DISCIPLINES 3 hours credit 
Helps students improve their writing to meet career demands 
of particular majors. Students examine styles and forms of 
writing and evaluate options and requirements for particular 
writing tasks. Not acceptable for General Education credit. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


360. NORSE LITERATURE 

IN TRANSLATION 3 hours credit 
Survey of northern European literature from the pagan era 
through the Middle Ages, including Germanic myths and 
Icelandic sagas. Supporting materials from archaeology, 
folklore and popular culture. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IA. 


362. ARTHURIAN LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
Survey of medieval and modern treatments of the legends of 
King Arthur. Celtic, English and Continental sources. 
Supporting materials from archaeology, folklore, mythology, 
fine arts, popular culture. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IA. 
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371. ADVANCED COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 


Focuses on the practice and theory of writing, advanced . 


strategies of writing, and the forms and aims of discourse. 
Emphasis on effective assignments, evaluation of prose, and 
the nature and analysis of style. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. 
Three hours lecture per week. 


372. BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 

WRITING 3 hours credit 
Study of business and professional documents emphasizing 
a rhetorical approach to analyzing issues germane to the 
message. Stresses effectiveness and correctness of writing, 
including memos, letters, resumes, proposals, press releases, 
abstracts, reports and evaluations. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. 
Three hours lecture per week. 


373. TECHNICAL WRITING AND EDITING 3 hours credit 
Effective writing and editing technique applied to, among 
others, formal proposals, mechanical descriptions, user 
manuals, investigative reports, field reports, feasibility reports 
and articles for publication. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three 
hours lecture per week. 


400. INDEPENDENT STUDY 3 hours credit 
Tutorial course in any area of English. Open to junior and senior 
English majors with superior English grades. Permission of 
the department chair prior to registration. One conference 
weekly. May be taken twice. Not for graduate credit. 


405. MAJOR FILM DIRECTORS 3 hours credit 
Intensive study of individual American and foreign auteur 
directors, singly or in groups. Focus on those artists who write 
their own screenplays and direct their own films. May be 
repeated twice if different directors are studied. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


411. CHAUCER (Author) 

Chaucer's major works with emphasis on The Canterbury 
Tales. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IA. 


412. MILTON (Author) 3 hours credit 
The sonnets, companion poems, essays and drama. Emphasis 
on Paradise Lost. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IA. 


414. ELIZABETHAN AND 

JACOBEAN LITERATURE (Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of major British literature, exclusive of Shakespeare, 
from 1500-1660. Authors include Sidney, Spenser, Donne and 
Milton. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IA. 


419. SHAKESPEARE 3 hours credit 
A study of the major comedies and histories with an emphasis 
on the tragedies. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IA. 


420. RESTORATION AND 18TH CENTURY 

LITERATURE (Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of British literature from 1660 through the 18th century. 
Writers studied are Rochester, Dryden, Defoe, Swift, Pope, 
Johnson, Boswell and Goldsmith. Prerequisite. ENGL 102. 
Three hours per week. Meets General Education IA. 


421. ROMANTIC LITERATURE 

(Period) 3 hours credit 
Study of British poetry and aesthetics from the French 
Revolution through the first third of the 19th century. Primary 
readings from Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IA. 


425. VICTORIAN LITERATURE (Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of major British literature during the reign of Queen 
Victoria. Writers studied may include Tennyson, Browning, 
Arnold, Carlyle, Newman and Ruskin. Prerequisite: ENGL 
102. Three hours per week. Meets General Education IA. 


426. COLONIAL AMERICAN LITERATURE 

(Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of American literature prior to 1820. Writers studied 
may include Bradford, Bradstreeet, Taylor, Edwards, Franklin, 
Irving and Cooper. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IA. 


427. THE AMERICAN RENAISSANCE 

(Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of the Transcendental Movement and literature 
between 1830 and 1870. Emphasis on the works of Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, Whitman and Dickinson. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IA. 


428. AMERICAN SOUTHERN RENAISSANCE 

1930-1970 (Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of fiction produced in the South between 1930 and 
1970. Writers may include Glasgow, Faulkner, O'Connor, Welty, 
Porter, Warren, Percy, Capote, Taylor, Grau, Styron and Young. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IA. 


430. PRINCIPLES OF LINGUISTICS 3 hours credit 
Detailed study of the primary linguistic systems, including 
phonology, morphology, semantics, syntax and pragmatics. 
Introduces important sociolinguistic research concerns. As the 
course is designed for teachers in training, students apply those 
linguistic concepts to practical language learning problems. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


431. SURVEY OF MODERN ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR 3 hours credit 
Study of modern English grammar accomplished through a 
variety of language analysis approaches, including traditional, 
structural and transformational. Prerequisite: ENGL 110, 430 
Or permission of instructor. Three hours per week. 


432. LITERACY AND ESOL READING 3 hours credit 
Introduces students interested in questions of language 
acquisition to the theories and practices relating to learning to 
read in a second language or second dialect. Topics included 
are models for acquiring foreign language reading skills, 
teaching strategies for second language/dialect literacy, 
evaluating literacy skills, current research about acquisition of 
literacy skills, and political and social implications of second 
language/dialect literacy. Prerequisite: ENGL 430 or 


_ permission of instructor. Three hours per week. 


433. LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 3 hours credit 
Linguistics approach to the peculiar relationship between a 
language and the cultural total of which the language is a part. 
Examines language variations within a community according 
to gender, age, geography, ethnicity, socioeconomic class and 
level of education. Considers the educational, political and 
economic implications. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours 
per week. 


438. BILINGUALISM 3 hours credit 
Study of what it means to be a bilingual child or adult. Explores 
the mind’s role in bilingualism and in language acquisition. 
Surveys educational systems’ response to language variance 
among students and explores the social, academic and 
language learning consequences of growing up bilingual in 
the U.S.A. Prerequisite: ENGL 430 or permission of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


English 


439. SECOND LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to second language acquisition (SLA) theory and 
the application of SLA theory to second/foreign language 
teaching practices. Explores what it means to know a language 
and; hence, how one learns a second language. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 110, 430 or permission of instructor. Three hours per 
week. 


442. PRACTICUM IN ENGLISH 1-3 hours credit 
Under the close supervision of a master teacher, an advanced 
student in an English option interns as a teaching assistant in 
a lower-division course in that option. Prerequisites: Nine 
hours of coursework in that option and approval of department 
chair. Variable hours per week. 


443. LITERACY AND ESOL WRITING 3 hours credit 
Introduces students interested in questions of language 
acquisition to the theories and practices of learning to write in 
a second language or second dialect. Topics include writing 
theory, writing strategies, evaluating writing, and writers and 
rhetorical concerns. Students develop a literacy project, writing 
materials for specific ESOL students. Prerequisite: ENGL 430 
or permission of instructor. Three hours per week. 


448. LITERATURE OF THE THIRD WORLD 3 hours credit 
Study of Third World literature and ways it resembles and differs 
from Western literature in matters of theme, style or content. 
May include authors such as Fuentes, Garcia Marquez, Paton, 
Head, Achebe, Thiong’o, Hulme. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. 
Three hours per week. Meets General Education IA. 


449. ETHNIC LITERATURE IN AMERICA = 3 hours credit 
Explores literature of America’s ethnic cultures and their 
historical and literary contexts. Emphasizes but not limited to 
literature of African-, Asian-, Jewish-, Mexican- and Native- 
Americans. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IA. 


450. PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPTS 

IN LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
An examination of a philosophical theme, such as existentialism 
or tragedy, as reflected in literature. Can be repeated for credit 
with different themes. Prerequisites: ENGL 102 and a 
philosophy course, or consent of instructor. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IA. 


453. MODERN POETRY (Genre) 3 hours credit 
A study of British and American poetry from Yeats through 
World War Il. Poets include Hopkins, Yeats, Eliot, Pound, Frost, 
Williams, Robinson, Crane, Stevens, Auden and Dylan 
Thomas. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IA. 


457. AMERICAN NOVEL I (Genre) 3 hours credit 
Astudy of major American novels through World War |. Writers 
studied may include Hawthorne, Crane, Melville, James and 
Twain. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IA. 


458. AMERICAN NOVEL Ii (Genre) 3 hours credit 
A study of major American Novels between World War | and 
World War II. Writers studied may include Fitzgerald, 
Hemingway, Steinbeck, Faulkner and Lewis. Prerequisite. 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. Meets General Education 
1A. 


459. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 

(Period) 3 hours credit 
A study of selected literature from 1945 to the present. 
Prerequisite. ENGL 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IA. 
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460. BRITISH NOVEL I (Genre) 3 hours credit 
A study of the British novel through the 18th century. Novelists 
studied include Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, Smollett 
and Austen. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IA. 


462. BRITISH NOVEL Ii (Genre) 3 hours credit 
A study of the British novel of the 19th and 20th centuries, with 
works chosen from the writings of Austen, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Trollope, Hardy, Conrad, D.H. Lawrence and Virginia Woolf. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IA. 


463. LITERARY ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 
Analytical approaches to literature designed to teach teachers 
and prospective teachers traditional, formal, psychological, 
mythological and exponential analyses of narrative fiction, 
drama and poetry applied to the various genres. Prerequisite: 
ENGL 102. Three hours per week. Meets General Education 
IA. 


465. RESEARCH IN COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 
Explores current theories and research on writing process and 
product. Topics include: definitions of writing; rhetorical 
contexts; heuristics for prewriting, writing and rewriting; 
questions of arrangement, style, grammar, mechanics and 
assessment. Prerequisite: C or better in ENGL 102. Three 
hours per week. 


466. CURRENT PROBLEMS 

IN COMPOSITION RESEARCH 3 hours credit 
Applies theoretical concepts from ENGL 465 to current issues 
in composition and rhetoric research (such as basic writing, 
methods of responding to student writing and audience 
adaptation). Emphasizes modes of research for continuing 
investigation of these issues. Prerequisite: ENGL 465 or 
approval of the professor. Three hours per week. 


470. HISTORY AND THEORY 

OF RHETORIC 3 hours credit 
Study of how changing views of rhetoric affect public attitudes 
toward writing and influence writing instruction in schools and 
universities. Emphasizes shifting views toward style, argument 
and the relationship between persuasion and knowledge. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102. Three hours per week. 


490. TOPICS IN ENGLISH 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive study of a literary genre, figure or period; or intensive 
study in language, writing or film. May be repeated for credit in 
different areas of study. Prerequisite: ENGL 102 or consent 
of instructor. Meets General Education IA. 


491. TOPICS IN LINGUISTICS 

AND LANGUAGE LEARNING 3 hours credit 
An examination of selected topics of linguistics as they relate 
directly to first and second language learning. The course may 
focus in different semesters on such topics as phonology and 
language learning, syntactic theory and language learning, or 
discourse and language learning. This course may be repeated 
once under different course subtitles recorded with the registrar. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 430. Three hours lecture per week. 


499. ENGLISH HONORS 3 hours credit 
Independent study in an area of English leading to an honors 
thesis. Prerequisite: invitation by the Department of English. 


Environmental Health Science 
(ENVH) 
210. INTRODUCTION TO ENVIRONMENTAL 


HEALTH SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
Introduces students to aspects of human impact on the 
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environment and means of monitoring, controlling and 
regulating detrimental practices. Topics include food technology 
and protection; housing, industrial, occupational and 
recreational environments; air quality, waste management; and 
water quality and pollution control programs. Prerequisites: 
BIOL 121 or 122 and CHEM 121 or acceptable equivalent. 
Three hours per week. 


301. PRINCIPLES OF EPIDEMIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Introduction to basic principles, history and scope of 
epidemiology. Emphasis on study of patterns of diseases 
related to environmental factors. Prerequisites: ENVH 210; 
BIOL 211; MATH 151 or 155 or 213. Three hours lecture per 
week. 


302. FOOD ASPECTS OF ENVIRONMENTAL 

HEALTH SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
Study of food and dairy products processing, handling, 
preparation, storage, preservation, associated illnesses and 
regulatory programs as they impact human health and 
environmental health control programs. Prerequisite: ENVH 
210. Three hours per week. 


310. SHELTER AND INSTITUTIONAL 

ENVIRONMENTS 3 hours credit 
Study of environmental health problems associated with human 
dwellings. Emphasizes sociological and educational principles 
as important to problem solution. Considers environmental 
health problems of hospitals, nursing homes, jails, schools, 
colleges and other public institutions. Prerequisite: ENVH 301. 


Three hours per week. 


320. SAFETY AND OCCUPATIONAL 

HEALTH 3 hours credit 
Study of health and safety problems found in industry and 
analysis of acute and chronic diseases associated with various 
occupations and industrial settings. Considers Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) regulations and other 
federal and state mandates in depth. Prerequisite: ENVH 301. 
Three hours per week. 


330. SOLID AND HAZARDOUS WASTE 

MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Study of the generation, collection and disposal of solid and 
hazardous waste materials. Considers Toxic Substance Control 
Act, Department of Transportation Regulation, the Resource 
Conservation and Recovery Act in detail. Prerequisites: 
CHEM 221. Three hours per week. 


415. RESEARCH IN ENVIRONMENTAL 

HEALTH SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
Research experience as an independent study under the 
supervision of a faculty member. Prerequisite: Consent of 
instructor. Schedule to be arranged individually. 


420. READINGS IN ENVIRONMENTAL 

HEALTH SCIENCE 1-2 hours credit 
Selected readings in a specific area of environmental health 
science. Process of gathering, interpreting and communicating 
specific information is emphasized. Ten pages.of research 
report(s) are required for each credit hour. Prerequisites: 
Junior or senior standing and approval of the instructor. 


425. TOXICOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Introduction to basic principles, history and scope of modern 
environmental toxicology, and to the effects and to the 
mechanisms of toxicants. Includes applications to risk 
assessment, regulations and industry. Cross-listed with. BIOL 
425. May not be taken for credit if student has credit for BIOL 
425. Prerequisites: Junior standing, eight hours of chemistry, 
eight hours of biology, or consent of instructor. Three hours 
lecture per week. 


430. GROUND AND SURFACE WATER 

QUALITY 4 hours credit 
Study of the science and management of ground and surface 
water quality. Emphasis on health effects exposure 
assessment, regulation and public health policy. Local, regional 
and global water quality issues covered. Prerequisites: ENVH 
210, junior standing and 16 hours of science courses. Three 
hours lecture, three hours laboratory per week. 


440. AIR QUALITY 4 hours credit 
Study of the science and management of ambient and indoor 
air quality. Emphasis on health effects, exposure assessment, 
regulation and public health policy. Local, regional and global 
air quality issues covered. Prerequisites: ENVH 210, junior 
standing and 16 hours of science courses. Three hours 
lecture, three hours laboratory per week. 


450. PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 3 hours credit 
In-depth analysis of management practices and policies for 
environmental health programs. Considers relationship of these 
programs to federal and state government agencies. 
Prerequisites: ENVH 301 and either senior standing as an 
environmental health major or approval of program director. 
Three hours per week. 


475. ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH SCIENCE 

FIELD STUDIES 6 hours credit 
Provides junior and senior students opportunities for field 
experience and work in an established environmental health 
science or environmental protection program. Prerequisites: 
approval of the program director the semester prior to intended 
course registration. Forty hours per week for five weeks. 


490. SPECIAL TOPICS IN ENVIRONMENTAL 

HEALTH SCIENCE 1-4 hours credit 
Study of a specific area in environmental health science. Topic 
varies semester to semester. May be taken for up to eight 
credit hours under different subtitles. Prerequisite: ENVH 301. 


495. INTERNSHIP IN ENVIRONMENTAL 

HEALTH SCIENCE 1-6 hours credit 
Professional work experience in environmental health science. 
Prerequisites: Junior standing, environmental health major 
and approval of advisor. Three hours work per week per 
credit hour. 


French (FREN) 


101. ELEMENTARY FRENCH | 3 hours credit 
Beginning spoken and written French with emphasis on the 
sound system and the basic structures of the language. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IB. 


102. ELEMENTARY FRENCH II 3 hours credit 
Continuation of skill development in spoken and written French 
with further study of major structures. Prerequisite: FREN 101 
or at least one year of high school French. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IB. 


105. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
Optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercise in 
the language laboratory or in workshop sessions to 
complement the work in FREN 101. Prerequisite: Registration 
in FREN 101 or permission of department chair. Two hours 
per week. 


106. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
Optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercise in 
the language laboratory or in workshop sessions to 
complement the work in FREN 102. Prerequisite: Registration 
in FREN 102 or permission of department chair. Two hours 
per week. 


Environmental Health Science/French 


201. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH 3 hours credit 
Continued development and refinement of language skills with 
emphasis on reading, writing and vocabulary development. 
Prerequisite: FREN 102 or at least two years of high school 
French. Three hours per week. Meets General Education 
IB. 


202. INTERMEDIATE AND 

APPLIED FRENCH 3 hours credit 
Continued development, refinement and application of 
language skills with emphasis on reading, writing and 
vocabulary development. Satisfies the language requirement 
for English majors. Prerequisite: FREN 201 or at least three 
years of high school French. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IB. 


205. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
Optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercise in 
the language laboratory or in workshop sessions to 
complement the work in FREN 201. Prerequisite: Registration 
in FREN 201 or permission of department chair. Two hours 
per week. 


206. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
Optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercise in 
the language laboratory or in workshop sessions to 
complement the work in FREN 202. Prerequisite: Registration 
in FREN 202 or permission of department chair. Two hours 
per week. 


300. TOPICS IN FRENCH LITERATURE _ 3 hours credit 
Study of an author, period, movement, genre or theme in 
French. Topic may vary semester to semester. May be repeated 
once with new content. Prerequisite: FREN 310 or permission 
of department chair. Three hours per week. 


303. READING SKILLS AND STRATEGIES 

IN FRENCH 3 hours credit 
Development of reading skills and strategies using authentic 
texts. Emphasis on reading for specific purposes and continued 
acquisition of vocabulary. Prerequisite: FREN 202. Three 
hours per week. 


305. SHORT FICTION IN FRANCE 

IN TRANSLATION 3 hours credit 
Survey of the short story in French literature from the 16th 
through 20th centuries with works by Marguerite de Navarre, 
Voltaire, Merimee, Balzac, Maupassant, Camus, Sartre and 
Marguerite Duras among others. Prerequisite: ENGL 102. 
Three hours per week. Meets General Education IA. 


310. FRENCH GRAMMAR 

AND COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 
Intensive review and application of grammar using exercises, 
compositions, dictation and papers to strengthen proficiency 
in writing. Continued acquisition of vocabulary and oral skills. 
Prerequisite: FREN 202 or equivalent experience. Three 
hours per week. 


312. FRENCH CONVERSATION 3 hours credit 
Proficiency-based conversation focusing on the refinement of 
listening and speaking skills and vocabulary acquisition through 
role playing, small group and class discussion, oral reports 
and presentations. Introduction to phonetics. Prerequisite: 
FREN 202 or equivalent experience. Three hours per week. 


316. FRENCH CULTURE 

AND CIVILIZATION | 3 hours credit 
Study of French civilization tracing major historical, cultural 
and artistic themes from the 16th to the 18th century. 
Prerequisite: FREN 303 or equivalent experience. Three 
hours per week. 
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French/Geography 


317. FRENCH CULTURE 

AND CIVILIZATION II 3 hours credit 
Study of French civilization tracing major historical, cultural 
and artistic themes from the 18th to the 20th century. 
Prerequisite: FREN 303 or equivalent experience. Three 
hours per week. 


325. FRANCOPHONE CULTURE 

THROUGH LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
A selection of short fiction, poetry and drama in French from 
the 19th and 20th centuries, centering on major cultural themes 
such as religion, chauvinism, honor, the family, etc. in the 
French-speaking world. Prerequisite: FREN 303, 310. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IA. 


350. THE RISE AND FALL OF SENSUALITY 

FROM THE MIDDLE AGES TO 1700 _ 3 hours credit 
The theme of sensuality in major works from the Middle Ages 
to the Enlightenment: medieval conflict, humanistic synthesis, 
classic rigidity. (“Song of Roland,” Lays of Marie de France, 
Essays-Montaigne, Gargantua-Rabelais, Racine, Corneille, 
Moliere.) Taught in English. Prerequisite: ENGL 102 or 
consent of department chair. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IA. 


351. FRENCH LITERATURE OF PROTEST 

IN TRANSLATION (1700-1970) 3 hours credit 
Study of the emergence of France as a nation through the 
revolutionary literature of 1789, the intense emotionalism of 
the romantics, the realist observations and the existential 
absurd of France today. Open to all. Taught in English 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102 or consent of department chair. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IA. 


401. ADVANCED COMPOSITION 

AND MORPHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Synthesis on an intense, advanced level of all of the principles 
of morphology, syntax, sentence development and sentence 
structure through translation and detailed composition. 
Prerequisite: FREN 310 or consent of department chair. Three 
hours per week. 


402. ADVANCED CONVERSATION 3 hours credit 
Provides greater flexibility in the spoken language by intense 
oral practice to correct the defects of pronunciation and diction 
through phonetics. Prerequisite: FREN 312 or consent of 
department chair. Three hours per week. 


405. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN FRENCH 1-6 hours credit 
Individual study of special areas in French linguistics or in 
French literature with the advice and direction from a member 
of the department. May be repeated with new content. 
Prerequisite: Consent of department chair. 


480. SENIOR SEMINAR 1-3 hours credit 
For senior French majors. Research encompassing several 
areas of French life and culture, language and literature is 
brought to bear upon a single theme or issue. Prerequisite: 
Senior standing. 


General Studies (GENL) 


001. NEW STUDENT SEMINAR 0 hours credit 
Orients new students to the university experience. Required 
of all new students with fewer than 24 hours of university credit. 
Nine to 13 hours per semester. 


090. EFFECTIVE STUDY TECHNIQUES _ O._hours credit 
Presentation and practice of a variety of established study 
methods: note taking, time management, concentration, 
memorizing, test taking and report writing. May be offered for 
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two hours per week all semester or for three hours per week 
for 10 weeks. Offered on an S/U basis, for internal credit only. 


101. HUMAN SEXUALITY 3 hours credit 
Study of the human sexual nature, with emphasis on the 
biological, philosophical, psychological and sociological 
aspects of human sexuality. Team-taught by faculty from two 
or more disciplines. Students may not receive credit for both 
this course and PSYC 325. Three hours per week. (P/F) 


110. PERSONAL CAREER PLANNING 2 hours credit 
The career search process. Goal oriented toward the planned 
process of selecting a major or occupational direction. The 
history, theory, philosophy and economics of the world of work. 
Occupational testing, decision making, values clarification skills 
and guest lectures employed. Recommended for freshmen, 
sophomores and undeclared majors. Three hours per week. 


120. COLLEGE READING SKILLS 3 hours credit 
Extensive practice in reading, analyzing and critically evaluating 
non-fiction texts. The student will outline and summarize articles 
and books through written and oral methods. Techniques of 
reading comprehension will be discussed and practiced. 
Projects will relate the skills of this class to the readings in the 
student's other courses. Three hours per week. 


130. MATHEMATICAL FOUNDATIONS 0 hours credit 
Enhances foundational skills in mathematics. Course consists 
of four components: computation, introductory algebra, 
intermediate algebra and formal geometry. Students may 
enroll in this course to complete state-mandated high school 
math requirements. Three hours per week. 


150. SELECTED TOPICS 

IN DEVELOPMENTAL EDUCATION 1-3 hours credit 
Innovative approaches to developmental education. Provides 
opportunities for curricular experimentation in the 
developmental studies areas of reading behavior, writing, 
foundational math skills and critical thinking. 


191. SPECIAL TOPICS: TV, COLLEGE 

OF THE AIR COURSES 1-3 hours credit 
Study of a specific academic area. Topic may vary semester 
to semester. Course may be repeated under different subtitles. 


Geography - Human (GEOG) 


100. INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN 

GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the variable human character of the earth. 
Contemporary world problems such as population, growth, 
economic development, urbanization, resource utilization and 
human alteration of the natural environment are examined from 
a locational perspective. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. (Group 2) 


199. CONSERVATION AND RESOURCE 

MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Examination of the nature, supply, distribution and use of 
selected natural resources. Emphasis on practical and efficient 
utilization of soils, farmland, water, forests, energy and mineral 
resources. Three hours per week. 


202. CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
Examination of some of the basic concepts of human 
geography. Emphasis on such subjects as cultural origins and 
diffusion, perception, settlement forms and the relationship 
between humans, their culture and the physical environment. 
Three hours per week. Meets General Education IIB (Group 2). 


203. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the locational factors explaining the geographic 
distribution of economic activity: rural and urban land use, cities, 


industry, transport and trade, economic development. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IIB (Group 2). 


208. INTRODUCTION TO PLANNING 3 hours credit 
General introduction to the theory and practice of planning at 
various spatial levels (urban, regional, state and federal). Topics 
include the reasons for planning, the planning process, the 
various tasks and responsibilities of professional planners and 
selected contemporary issues facing planners. Three hours 
per week. Meets General Education IIB (Group 2). 


220. HUMANS AND THE ENVIRONMENT 4 hours credit 
Interdisciplinary laboratory course in conjunction with the 
departments of Biology and Chemistry designed for non- 
science majors to develop awareness of ways earth’s 
environment is influenced by human activities and effects of 
the environment on human society. Cannot be repeated for 
credit in the Biology or Chemistry departments; cannot be used 
to satisfy course requirements within the major. For students 
in the Honors Program. Three hours lecture, two hours 
laboratory per week. 


301. WORLD REGIONS 3 hours credit 
Examination of contemporary patterns of life in selected areas 
of the world from a regional viewpoint. Attention given to the 
physical environment, resource use, economic activities, 
demographic and sociocultural characteristics and regional 
problems. Prerequisite: GEOG 100 or 105 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


302. GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES 

AND CANADA 3 hours credit 
Analysis of contemporary patterns of American and Canadian 
life from a regional perspective. Major topics include the 
physical environment, resource and land use, economic 
activities, demographic and sociocultural characteristics, and 
regional problems. Prerequisite: GEOG 100 or 105 or consent 
of instructor. Three hours per week. 


310. REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 

OF EUROPE 3 hours credit 
Regional analysis of contemporary geographic patterns of 
Europe. Emphasis on physical, economic and political patterns 
and regional problems. Prerequisite: GEOG 100 or 105 or 
consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


399. INTERNATIONAL FIELD STUDY 3-6 hours credit 
On-site study of the geography, history and culture of selected 
countries. Pre-tour lectures and other activities required. May 
be repeated once for credit. Prerequisite: Consent of 
instructor. 


402. ENVIRONMENTAL PLANNING 3 hours credit 
Translation of responsible environmental policies and principles 
into practical land-use regulations and local and regional 
planning tools. Emphasis on the landscape and land-use 
dimensions of environmental planning. Prerequisite: GEOG 
208 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week including 
three one-day field trips. 


404. RURAL SETTLEMENT 

AND LAND USE 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the economic, demographic and spatial patterns 
of the rural United States. Special attention given to the 
problems and potentialities of non-metropolitan areas and to 
land use planning. Prerequisite: GEOG 203 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


406. REGIONAL PLANNING 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the spatial incidence of economic growth. Emphasis 
On the spatial dimension as an important consideration in the 
theory and practice of economic development planning. 
Prerequisite: GEOG 203 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


Geography 


408. URBAN PLANNING 3 hours credit 
Examination of theories and policies related to urban 
development and land use planning, along with techniques 
for evaluation. Assessment of the urban planning process with 
case studies. Prerequisite: GEOG 208 or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


415. SELECTED PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 
Independent study permitting research or in-depth work on a 
selected topic to be indicated on student's transcript. May be 
taken twice for credit under different subtitles. Intended for 
seniors with 18 or more hours in geography. Prerequisite: 
Consent of department review committee. 


422. READINGS IN GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
Permits in-depth study of a selected topic to be indicated on 
student's transcript. May be taken twice for credit under different 
subtitles. Intended for seniors with 18 or more hours in 
geography. Prerequisite: Consent of department review 
committee. 


450. TOPICS IN GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of a selected systematic/regional topic to be entered 
on the student’s transcript. May be taken three times for credit 
under different subtitles. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


460. INTERNSHIP 1-3 hours credit 
Provides students with opportunities to apply geographic/ 
planning theory, techniques and knowledge as practicing 
professionals. Intended for seniors with 18 or more hours in 
geography. Cannot be used to satisfy requirements for the 
major. Prerequisite: Approval of the department. Three hours 
per week for each credit hour. (P/F) 


499. GEOGRAPHY HONORS 6 hours credit 
Two-semester independent study leading to preparation of an 
honors thesis and graduation with honors in geography. 
Students may enroll by invitation of the department only. 
Specific topic indicated on the student’s transcript. 


Geography - Methodology (GEOG) 


200. APPLICATIONS IN GEOGRAPHIC 

INFORMATION SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Intended for non-majors, an introduction to current applications 
of geographic information systems (GIS) in business, the 
sciences and social sciences. Emphasis on hands-on 
experience with major desktop GIS software packages such 
as ArcView and Mapinfo. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
Two hours lecture, two hours laboratory per week. 


204. SPATIAL ANALYSIS 4 hours credit 
Introduction to the basic principles of quantitative analysis in 
geography. Emphasis on the geographic applications of various 
techniques rather than on the mathematical bases of the tools. 
Prerequisites: Completion of departmental math requirement 
or consent of instructor. Three hours lecture, one two-hour 
laboratory per week. 


205. CARTOGRAPHY 4 hours credit 
Introduction to graphic presentation of data on maps. Attention 
given to the techniques and problems involved in the 
compilation, design and production of maps. Two hours 
lecture, two two-hour laboratories per week. 


300. RESEARCH AND WRITING 3 hours credit 
Development of research methods in geography. Topics include 
formulation of problems, establishment of hypotheses, 
development of structures for testing hypotheses and practice 
with forms of geographic presentation. Maps, numerical and 
field methods are used. Prerequisites: Twelve hours of 
geography, GEOG 204 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 
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Geography 


318. LOCAL FIELD COURSE 3 hours credit 
Familiarizes students with some of the basic field techniques 
of geography. Land use field studies and mapping of the rural 
and urban areas of eastern Maryland scheduled for Sundays. 
Prerequisite: Twelve hours in geography or consent of 
instructor. Four hours per week including five one-day field 
trips. 


319. GEOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Study of automated information handling using geographically 
referenced data to support spatial analysis. Consideration of 
and experience in the collection, storage and display of 
computer manipulated data. Includes hands-on experience with 
a variety of commercial software GIS packages. Prerequisites: 
GEOG 205, COSC 116, or consent of instructor. Two one- 
hour lectures, one two-hour laboratory per week. 


321. REMOTE SENSING 

OF THE ENVIRONMENT 3 hours credit 
Analysis of satellite imagery of the earth’s surface. Includes 
techniques necessary for collection, storage and processing 
of digital images to analyze environmental problems. 
Prerequisite: Twelve hours in geography or consent of 
instructor. Two hours lecture, one two-hour laboratory per 
week. 


335. COMPUTER CARTOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
Theory and application of computer graphics to cartography. 
Emphasis on writing programs which produce computer- 
generated maps and which apply computer graphics to the 
solution of geographic problems. Prerequisites: GEOG 205, 
COSC 116, or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


415. SELECTED PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 
Independent study permitting research or in-depth work on a 
selected topic to be indicated on the student'’s transcript. May 
be taken twice for credit under different subtitles. Intended for 
seniors with 18 or more hours in geography. Prerequisite: 
Consent of department review committee. 


419. ADVANCED GEOGRAPHIC 

INFORMATION SYSTEMS 4 hours credit 
Study of current theories and development trends in GIS 
technology. Emphasis on hands-on working knowledge utilizing 
ARC/INFO software. Prerequisite: GEOG 319 or consent of 
instructor. Two one-hour lectures, two two-hour 
laboratories per week. 


422. READINGS IN GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
Permits in-depth study of a selected topic to be indicated on 
student's transcript. May be taken twice for credit under different 
subtitles. Intended for seniors with 18 or more hours in 
geography. Prerequisite: Consent of department review 
committee. 


450. TOPICS IN GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of a selected systematic/regional topic to be entered 
on student's transcript. May be taken three times for credit 
under different subtitles. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


460. INTERNSHIP 1-3 hours credit 
Provides students with opportunities to apply geographic/ 
planning theory, techniques and knowledge as practicing 
professionals. Intended for seniors with 18 or more hours in 
geography. Cannot be used to satisfy requirements for the 
major. Prerequisite: Approval of the department. Three hours 
per week for each credit hour. (P/F) 


475. FIELD PROBLEMS 
IN GEOGRAPHY 3-6 hours credit 
Geographic research field experience. Development of a 
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research proposal, collection and analysis of data and the 
integration of such in a formal research paper. Prerequisite: 
Consent of instructor. . 


Geography - Physical (GEOG) 


105. INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY 4 hours credit 
Introduction to the variable physical character of the earth. 
Treatment of weather, climate, soil, vegetation, landforms and 
oceanic circulation with emphasis on processes, inter- 
relationships and distributional patterns. Three hours lecture, 
one two-hour laboratory per week. Meets General 
Education IIIA or IIIB. 


107. WEATHER AND HUMAN AFFAIRS _ 3 hours credit 
Comprehensive introduction to weather and its effects on our 
everyday lives. Influence of human activity on the atmosphere: 
acid rain, ozone depletion, global warming, nuclear winter. 
Three hours per week. Meets General Education IIIB. 


201. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY/WEATHER 

AND CLIMATE 4 hours credit 
Examination of weather and climate with emphasis on 
processes and distributional patterns. Interrelationships 
between climatic controls stressed. Three hours lecture, one 
two-hour laboratory per week. Meets General Education 
111A or HIB. 


401. SOIL, WATER 

AND ENVIRONMENT 3 hours credit 
Study of the role of soil and water in the physical environment 
and practices used in analyzing and managing these resources. 
Prerequisite: GEOL 103 or 105 or consent of instructor. Two 
one-hour lectures; one two-hour laboratory or one field 
trip per week. 


410. METEOROLOGY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of physical processes and dynamics of the 
atmosphere. Topics include upper atmospheric flow, forecasting 
and severe weather. Prerequisite: GEOG 201 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. Meets General Education 
HIB. 


411. GEOMORPHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Landform analysis. Study of agents of erosion and deposition— 
water, wind and ice—and of internal forces which leave visible 
evidence on the earth’s surface. Prerequisite: GEOL 103 or 
consent of instructor. Four hours per week; required field 
trips. Meets General Education IIIB. 


413. APPLIED CLIMATOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the impact of climate on the physical environment 
and human behavior. Topics include climatic change, 
contemporary climatic problems and the influence of climate 
on agriculture, and energy use. Prerequisite: GEOG 201 or 
consent of instructor. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IIIB. 


415. SELECTED PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 
Independent study permitting research or in-depth work on a 
selected topic to be indicated on student's transcript. May be 
taken twice for credit under different subtitles. Intended for 
seniors with 18 or more hours in geography. Prerequisite: 
Consent of department review committee. 


422. READINGS IN GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
Permits in-depth study of selected topics to be indicated on 
student's transcript. May be taken twice for credit under different 
subtitles. Intended for seniors with 18 or more hours in 
geography. Prerequisite: Consent of department review 
committee. 


450. TOPICS IN GEOGRAPHY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of a selected systematic/regional topic to be entered 
on student’s transcript. May be taken three times for credit 
under different subtitles. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


460. INTERNSHIP 1-3 hours credit 
Provides students with opportunities to apply geographic/ 
planning theory, techniques and knowledge as practicing 
professionals. Intended for seniors with 18 or more hours in 
geography. May not be used to satisfy requirements for the 
major. Prerequisite: Approval of the department. Three hours 
per week for each credit hour. (P/F) 


499. GEOGRAPHY HONORS 6 hours credit 
Two-semester independent study leading to preparation of an 
honors thesis and graduation with honors in geography. 
Students may enroll by invitation of the department only. 
Specific topic indicated on the student's transcript. 


Geology (GEOL) 


103. INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL 

GEOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the nature and character of the earth’s crust 
and the processes which generate and shape its features. 
Topics include minerals, rocks, earth structure and plate 
tectonics. Two hours lecture, one two-hour laboratory per 
week. Meets General Education IIIA or IIIB. 


German (GERM) 


101. ELEMENTARY GERMAN | 3 hours credit 
Beginning spoken and written German with emphasis on the 
sound system and the basic structures of the language. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IB. 


102. ELEMENTARY GERMAN II 3 hours credit 
Continued skill development in spoken and written German 
with further study of major structures. Prerequisite: GERM 
101 or at least one year of high school German. Three hours 
per week. Meets General Education IB. 


105. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
Optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercise in 
the language laboratory or in workshop sessions to 
complement the work in GERM 101. Prerequisite: Registration 
in GERM 101 or permission of department chair. Two hours 
per week. 


106. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
Optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercise in 
the language laboratory or in workshop sessions to 
complement the work done in GERM 102. Prerequisite: 
Registration in GERM 102 or permission of department chair. 
Two hours per week. 


201. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN 3 hours credit 
Continued development and refinement of language skills with 
emphasis on reading, writing and vocabulary development. 
Prerequisite: GERM 102 or at least two years of high school 


“ltl Three hours per week. Meets General Education 


202. INTERMEDIATE AND 

APPLIED GERMAN 3 hours credit 
Continued development, refinement and application of 
language skills with emphasis on reading, writing and 
vocabulary development. Satisfies the language requirement 
for English majors. Prerequisite: GERM 201 or at least three 
years of high school German. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IB. 


Geography/Health 


205. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
Optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercise in 
the language laboratory or in workshop sessions to 
complement the work done in GERM 201. Prerequisite: 
Registration in GERM 201 or permission of department chair. 
Two hours per week. 


206. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
Optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercise in 
the language laboratory or in workshop sessions to 
complement the work done in GERM 202. Prerequisite: 
Registration in GERM 202 or permission of department chair. 
Two hours per week. 


310. ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 
Develops facility to sustain oral and written discussion in 
German. Students practice the basic patterns of German syntax 
and develop vocabulary by preparing frequent oral and written 
compositions. Prerequisite: GERM 202 or equivalent 
experience. Three hours per week. 


312. GERMAN CONVERSATION 3 hours credit 
Develops confidence and correctness in spoken German 
through practice in pronunciation, dialogues, discussions and 
oral reports and presentations. Prerequisite: GERM 202 or 
equivalent experience. Three hours per week. 


350. GERMAN SHORT STORIES 3 hours credit 
Survey of the German short story (Deutsche Novelle) from the 
18th century to the present (in translation). A study of this new 
form of German fiction from its inception in the 18th century 
through the 20th. Prerequisite: C or better in ENGL 102. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IA. 


405. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN GERMAN 1-3 hours credit 
Individual study of special areas in German linguistics, literature 
or culture with the advice and direction from a member of the 
department. May be repeated with new content. Prerequisite: 
GERM 202 or equivalent experience and consent of 
department chair. 


Health (HLTH) 


101. BASIC HEALTH 3 hours credit 
Factors involved in maintaining and improving personal health; 
analysis of individual health problems. Two hours per week. 


102. FIRST AID AND SAFETY 3 hours credit 
Introduction to basic information and skills required in situations 
in which emergency first aid care is needed so that medical 
assistance is not excessively delayed. Additional topics include 
personal safety, accident prevention, practical experience in 
splinting and bandaging, CPR and treatment of specific injuries. 
Students may be eligible for CPR and first aid certification 
according to American Red Cross standards. Cannot receive 
credit for both HLTH 102 and 201. Four hours per week. 


301. CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 

IN HEALTH EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Provides preparation for public school teaching in areas such 
as sex education, drug use and abuse and other current health 
problems. Involves curriculum planning, methods and 
materials. Three hours per week. (spring semester only) 


401. COMMUNITY HEALTH 3 hours credit 
Study of the factors involved in improving public health, 
including a survey of community health problems and resources 
and the role of the teacher in community health. Three hours 
per week. 
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Health/History 


410. STRESS AND STRESS 

MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Provides an understanding of the nature of the stress response 
and the practical application of stress management techniques. 
Major topics include the psychophysiology of stress, the role 
of stress in disease, social engineering, cognitive reappraisal 
and relaxation training. Useful for personal growth and 
professional application. Prerequisites: BIOL 215, 216. Three 
hours per week. (fal/ semester only) 


History (HIST) 


101, 102. WORLD CIVILIZATIONS 3 hours credit each 
Examination of global progress in major civilizations from 
prehistoric times to the present emphasizing the economic, 
social, cultural, intellectual and political trends motivating 
human beings. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IIA. 


201, 202. HISTORY OF THE 

UNITED STATES 3 hours credit each 
Survey of the political, economic, social and cultural factors 
that have shaped the pattern of life in the United States. 
Particular problems examined in the light of their sources and 
historical development. HIST 201 goes through 1865 and HIST 
202 from 1865 to the present. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


210. INTRODUCTION TO WORLD 

RELIGIONS 3 hours credit 
Introductory survey of the historical development of world 
religions. Specific examples drawn from such diverse cultural 
traditions as ancient Babylonian, Judeo-Christian, imperial 
Chinese and modern American religious movements. Fertility 
gods and spirits of nature, augury, omens, possession and 
prophecy are among the topics analyzed. Prerequisites: HIST 
101, 102. Three hours per week. Meets General Education 
iB. 


213. INTRODUCTION TO GENDER 

STUDIES 3 hours credit 
Examines the historic roots of gender studies, how various 
disciplines approach gender issues and how concepts of 
gender affect lives. May not be taken for credit if student has 
credit for IDIS 213. Prerequisites: HIST 102. Three hours 
lecture per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


215. TOPICS IN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
Historical study of particular periods; groups; economic, 
intellectual and/or social movements; and institutions. May be 
taken twice under different course titles recorded with the 
registrar. Three hours per week. Meets General Education 
IB. 


225. HOLOCAUST: THE EXTERMINATION 

OF THE EUROPEAN JEWS 3 hours credit 
Examination of European anti-Semitism from its origins to its 
culmination in the Holocaust; major emphasis on the treatment 
of Jews by Nazi Germany and on the reaction of Jews and the 
outside world to this treatment. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


300. THE HISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY 

OF MARYLAND’S EASTERN SHORE 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the theory and methodology of historic 
archaeology. Interdependence of documentary and 
archaeological evidence stressed. Examines material culture 
of the period 1600-1850 for the lower Eastern Shore region 
and relates developments within the region to the general 
themes influencing the Anglo-American community as a whole. 
Three hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


301. HISTORY OF AMERICAN BUILDINGS 3 hours credit 
Survey of the history of American building traditions, 
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considering construction, form and style in historical, social, 
economic and cultural contexts. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. 
Three hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


302. COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY 

AMERICA (1607-1783) 3 hours credit 
Detailed study of foundations of American civilization. 
Economic, political, social, cultural and religious factors are 
emphasized. Consideration of English policy and the revolution 
are included. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IIB. 


306. THE EMERGENCE OF A NEW NATION: 

U.S. (1789-1860) 3 hours credit 
Covers such topics as the new government and its policies, 
nationalism and economic expansion, the common man and 
the new democracy, social ferment and reform movements, 
Manifest Destiny, wars and sectional crises. Prerequisites: 
HIST 201, 202. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IIB. 


308. SECTIONAL CONFLICT 

AND CIVIL WAR 3 hours credit 
Study of the origins, development and outcome of the struggle 
between the North and South to the end of the Civil War. 
Emphasis on the clash of national and sectional interests and 
the course of the military conflict to its conclusion. Three hours 
per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


309. RECONSTRUCTION 

AND GILDED AGE 3 hours credit 
Study of the policies and application of presidential and 
congressional reconstruction; examination of the influence of 
the post-Civil War industrial boom on politics and society. Three 
hours per week. Meets Generali Education IIB. 


310. HISTORY OF ENGLAND TO 1702 3 hours credit 
Survey of England from Roman times through the reign of 
William and Mary emphasizing political, legal, economic, social 
and cultural institutions and trends. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 
102. Three hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


311. HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN, 

1702 TO THE PRESENT 3 hours credit 
Survey of England and Great Britain from the reign of Queen 
Anne to. the present, emphasizing institutional growth and 
development, the expansion of the empire and Britain’s rise to 
a major world power. Prerequisite: HIST 101, 102. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


318. HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT 

NEAR EAST 3 hours credit 
Survey of social, political and religious institutions of the ancient 
Mesopotamian civilizations of the Sumerians, Babylonians, 
Hebrews, Assyrians, Hittites and Dynastic Egypt, with emphasis 
on cultural contributions. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


319. ROMAN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
Portrays the rise of Rome from city-state to empire. Emphasis 
on social and cultural achievements from eighth century B.C. 
to fourth century A.D. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


320. HISTORY OF THE EARLY 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH 3 hours credit 
Traces the history of Christianity from its origins in Jerusalem 
to its full organization in the reign of the emperor Justinian. 
Focus on the rise of episcopal authority, the origins and popular 
appeal of monasticism and the early papacy. Includes 
selections from the New Testament, the church fathers of the 
East and Saint Augustine. Prerequisite: HIST 101. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


321. HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL EUROPE = 3 hours credit 
Survey of culture and institutions of eastern and western 
Europe from the Age of Constantine to the end of the Hundred 
Years’ War and the fall of Constantinople to the Turks. 
Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


322. RENAISSANCE TO REVOLUTION 

(1450-1815) 3 hours credit 
European developments from the Age of Exploration through 
the French Revolution, emphasizing the development of early 
nationalism, absolutism, colonialism, capitalism, the middle 
classes, religious wars, cultural change and scientific thought. 
Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


323. EUROPE IN THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of developments from the time of Napoleon to 1900 
with emphasis on the industrial revolution and imperialism. 
Considers reorganization of the European state system and 
origins of the great ideological conflicts. Prerequisites: HIST 
101, 102. Three hours per week. Meets General Education 
IB. 


324. GERMAN HISTORY SINCE 1815 3 hours credit 
History of German-speaking Europe from the Napoleonic 
period to the present concentrating on the problems of German 
nationalism within the framework of modern European society. 
Social, economic and cultural developments also emphasized. 
Prerequisites: HIST 101 and 102. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IIB. 


325. HISTORY OF EUROPEAN REVOLUTIONS 

SINCE 1815 3 hours credit 
Examination of representative revolutions since the time of 
Napoleon. Assesses the influence of the French revolution on 
19th century uprisings; explores the changed character of 
revolutions in the 20th century; attempts to construct a 
revolutionary model. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


326. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

AND NAPOLEON, 1789-1815 3 hours credit 
Study of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic:period. 
Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


327. THE HABSBURG EMPIRE, 1740-1918 3 hours credit 
Examination of the Habsburg lands and peoples emphasizing 
the political, cultural, economic, dynastic and ethnic problems 
of the monarchy. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours 
per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


330. PROSEMINAR IN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
Survey of selected historians and their philosophies of history. 
Guides students in the preparation of a formal research paper 
using primary and secondary sources. Required of history 
majors; may be taken by any student who has satisfactorily 
completed HIST 101, 102 and 201 or 202. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IIB. 


332. NATIONAL HISTORY OF MEXICO 3 hours credit 
Development of the Mexican nation with special attention to 
the war for independence, Caudillo government, reform 
movement, the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz and the Revolution 
of 1910. United States-Mexican diplomatic relations examined. 
Three hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


333. THE ABC POWERS 3 hours credit 
Study of the three South American powers—Argentina, Brazil 
and Chile—with special emphasis on their constitutional 
development. Close review of their relationships with the United 
States. Three hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


History 


334. LATIN AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 3 hours credit 
Study of the major institutions developed in Latin America 
during the colonial and national periods. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IIB. 


340. HISTORY OF AFRICA TO 1870 3 hours credit 
Development of indigenous political and social institutions 
leading to the formation of states and empires. The slave trade 
and the onset of European imperialism emphasized. 
Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


341. HISTORY OF AFRICA: 

1870-PRESENT 3 hours credit 
Emphasizes the history and politics of imperialism from the 
“scramble” for Africa to decolonization. Emphasis on the 
interaction of African and European institutions. Prerequisites: 
HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IIB. 


350. THE MIDDLE EAST TO 1800 3 hours credit 
Survey of the political, social and economical history of the 
Middle East from the rule of Islam to the 19th century. Emphasis 
on the rise and decline of the Arab Caliphates, Persia and the 
Ottomans. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IIB. 


355. THE MIDDLE EAST SINCE 1800 3 hours credit 
History of the strategic region from the beginnings of 
nationalism through the fall of the Ottoman Empire to the 
current existence of independent states. Emphasis on the 
historical understanding of the modern situation. 
Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


362. CHINESE CIVILIZATION 3 hours credit 
Chinese civilization from its origins in the Bronze Age to the 
rise of nationalism and communism in the 20th century. 
Attention divided equally between political and cultural history, 
emphasizing the development of traditional institutions in 
Chinese society, as well as art, literature, religion and 
philosophy. Three hours per week. Meets General Education 
iB. 


363. JAPANESE CIVILIZATION 3 hours credit 
Japanese culture and political development from the Familial 
Age to the present. Equal emphasis on politics, economics, 
art and architecture, drama and literature, philosophy, and 
religion as persistent and evolving traditions. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IIB. 


364. MODERN JAPAN 3 hours credit 
Economic, social, cultural and political study of the evolution 
of Japan from a traditional, isolated and closed society to a 
Westernized superpower. Emphasis on the 19th and 20th 
centuries. Prerequisite: HIST 102. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IIB. 


370. GREEK HISTORY 3 hours credit 
Historical survey of classical Greek civilization, including 
political, socioeconomic and religious institutions. Particular 
emphasis on cultural and artistic aspects of Hellenic civilization. 
Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


375. TOPICS IN AMERICAN STUDIES 3 hours credit 
Historical study of a particular aspect of American society and 
culture. May be taken twice under different course titles 
recorded with the registrar. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


377. WOMEN IN EARLY AMERICAN 


HISTORY 3 hours credit 
Examines the role of women in U.S. history from Colonial times 
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History 


to 1890, with particular attention to the family and to traditional 
politics, economic and cultural institutions. Prerequisite: HIST 
102. Three hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


378. WOMEN IN MODERN AMERICA 3 hours credit 
Charts the course of the women’s movement in 20th-century 
America, examining the relationship between organized 
feminism and changes in public and private lives of women 
from different class, racial and ethnic backgrounds. 
Prerequisite: HIST 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


379. WOMEN AND FAMILY IN EUROPE AND THE 

UNITED STATES 3 hours credit 
Explores a variety of themes in the history of women and the 
family during the 19th and 20th centuries. Themes studied 
include women and religion, middle-class female values, the 
working-class experience, feminism, and gender roles in 
various political and cultural contexts. Prerequisite: HIST 102. 
Three hours lecture per week. Meets General Education 
IB. 


380. THE AMERICAN MILITARY 

EXPERIENCE 3 hours credit 
Military history enables students to understand better the role 
played by the armed forces in American society today through 
a study of the origins and development of military institutions, 
traditions and practices in the United States, 1775 to the 
present. Three hours per week. Meets General Education 
iB. 


381. WORLD WAR |! 3 hours credit 
Study of the events that occurred during World War |, from the 
assassination of Franz Ferdinand at Sarajevo to the peace of 
1919. Emphasis on political developments, social and 
intellectual implications of the war, and its significance in 
shaping the 20th century. Prerequisite: HIST 102. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


382. AMERICAN RELIGIOUS HISTORY 3 hours credit 
Survey of religious developments in America from pre- 
European settlement to the 20th century. Special attention to 
relationships among social, cultural and religious changes. 
Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


383. HISTORY OF AMERICAN 

ENTERPRISE 3 hours credit 
Study of the development of the American entrepreneurial spirit 
and its influence on culture, society and politics from the 
European heritage to the present. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IIB. 


386. AMERICAN WILDERNESS 

EXPERIENCE 3 hours credit 
Study of historical factors that contributed to attitudes toward 
wilderness and preservation efforts. Particular emphasis on 
American thought with special attention to Thoreau, Cole, Muir 
and Leopold. Prerequisite: HIST 102. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IIB. 


387. RACISM AND DISCRIMINATION 3 hours credit 
Multiperspective historical examination of the nature, origins 
and growth of racism and discrimination in America, with 
particular emphasis on the 20th century. Prerequisites: HIST 
201, 202. Three hours per week. 


388. CIVIL RIGHTS IN AMERICAN 

HISTORY 3 hours credit 
History of civil rights in America from the colonial period to the 
present; emphasis on the application of civil rights legislation 
to African-Americans and Indians and expansion to include 
women and others. Prerequisites: HIST 201, 202. Three 
hours per week. 
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389. ENVIRONMENTAL HISTORY 3 hours credit 
History of rural and urban land use. Topics include the rise of 
the public lands movement and environmentalism in the United 
States, the history of ecology and the cultural roots of the 
modern environmental crisis. Prerequisite: HIST 101 and 102. 
Three hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


390. STUDIES IN WESTERN EUROPE 3 hours credit 
Focused study on particular periods, places, trends or problems 
in Western Europe. May be taken twice under different course 
titles recorded with the registrar. Prerequisite: HIST 102. 
Three hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


395. MATERIAL CULTURE STUDIES 

IN AMERICAN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the specialized study of the American past 
through examination of cultural artifacts and documents relating 
to them. Prerequisite: HIST 201. Three hours per week. 


399. INTERNATIONAL FIELD STUDY 3-6 hours credit 
On-site study of the geography, history and culture of selected 
countries. Work in the field preceded by pre-tour lectures. May 
be taken twice for credit under different subtitles. Prerequisite: 
Consent of instructor. Meets General Education IIB. 


400. HISTORY OF MARYLAND 3 hours credit 
Study of Maryland history and government from the colonial 
period to present. Places special stress on the leaders, 
institutions and contributions made in Maryland and by 
Maryland to the nation. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IIB. 


401. HISTORY OF U.S. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 3 hours credit 
Historical study of U.S. foreign relations from independence 
to the present, focusing on the global impact of the nation as 
an economic, cultural, political and military superpower. 
Prerequisites: HIST 201, 202. Three hours per week. 


405. THE UNITED STATES IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY | 3 hours credit 
Populism to 1932. Study of the political, economic, intellectual 
and social problems attending America’s rise to world power 
late in the 19th century, involvement in World War I, the changes 
attending that conflict and the problems of the 1920s. 
Prerequisites: HIST 201, 202. Three hours per week. 


406. THE UNITED STATES IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY Il 3 hours credit 
F.D. Roosevelt to the present. Study of the efforts of the United 
States to resolve the complex problems of the 1930s intensified 
by the Great Depression, its involvement in World War II and 
struggles to maintain peace in the post-war world. 
Prerequisites: HIST 201, 202. Three hours per week. 


407. THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT 3 hours credit 
Study of the westward movement from the Atlantic to the Trans- 
Allegheny and Trans-Mississippi West, with emphasis upon 
the influence of the frontiers in shaping American civilization. 
Three hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


408. HISTORY OF THE SOUTH 3 hours credit 
History of the South from the colonial period to the present, 
covering developments in politics, economics, culture and 
society. Three hours per week. Meets General Education 
IB. 


412, 413. SOCIAL AND CULTURAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES land il — 3 hours credit each 
Studies of American thought as reflected by the people and 
leaders. Development of American heritage from the colonial 
period to the present, emphasizing the intellectual, social, 
religious and economic movements. The first course covers 
from the colonial period to reconstruction and the second 


course from about 1876 to present. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IIB. 


417. HISTORY OF SCIENCE 

AND TECHNOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Survey of evolution of scientific achievements and technology 
in the Western world, with particular emphasis on the cultural, 
economic and social implications of these developments. 
Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


421. EUROPE IN THE TWENTIETH 

CENTURY WORLD 3 hours credit 
Study of the economic, social, intellectual and political 
development of Europe, viewed in the context of world wars, 
depression and conflicting political ideologies, showing the 
decline of European dominance and the rise of America and 
Asia. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IIB. 


423. IMPERIAL RUSSIA 3 hours credit 
Study of the Russia empire from Peter the Great to the 1917 
revolution focusing on the political, economic and social 
developments, Russia’s expansion. and the conditions that led 
to revolution. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IIB. 


424. MODERN RUSSIA 3 hours credit 
Survey of the 20th century Russia and the Soviet Union, 
emphasizing the growth to global power, continuity and change, 
and the inherent problems that led to Soviet collapse and the 
rise of a new Russia. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


430. READINGS IN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
Readings course for students who have achieved above 
average in at least 18 hours of history courses. May be taken 
twice under different course titles recorded with the registrar. 
Prerequisite: Permission of department chair. Three hours 
per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


435. SENIOR THESIS 3 hours credit 
Individual research and preparation of a thesis by history 
majors. Topic to be approved by department chair. Three hours 
per week. 


440. MINORITY GROUPS 

IN UNITED STATES HISTORY 3 hours credit 
Attention to the role and contribution of minority groups in 
general, with special emphasis on some of the larger and older 
minority groups. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IIB. 


445. AFRICAN-AMERICAN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
Study of the life and role of the African-American from the 
colonial period to the present. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


446. READINGS IN AFRICAN-AMERICAN 

HISTORY 3 hours credit 
Introduction to past and current literature on African-Americans 
from 1619 to the present. Students critique, evaluate and 
discuss readings that depict various facets of the African 
experience in America. Prerequisite: HIST 202. Three hours 
per week. 


460. HISTORY OF CHINA SINCE 1800 3 hours credit 
The revolutionary transformation of China from the 19th century 
to the present, with emphasis on the impact of imperialism, 
the profound effects of Western technology and foreign policy 
Wrought by the history of its relations with the West. 
Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


History/Interdisciplinary Studies 


470. HISTORY OF THE EARLY 

ROMAN EMPIRE 3 hours credit 
Study of particular institutions and movements in Roman 
history. Emphasis on family history and social and religious 
trends during the early imperial period of Roman history. 
Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


472. STUDIES IN CLASSICAL 

ARCHAEOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Assorted topics and archaeological sites of the ancient 
Mediterranean world (Crete, Greece and Italy). May be taken 
twice under different subtitles. Prerequisites: HIST 101, 102. 
Three hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


474. HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT 3 hours credit 
Intensive study of three eras of Egyptian history: the Pyramid 
Age, the chaotic Middle Kingdom and New Kingdom 
Absolutism. Emphasis on cultural, religious and artistic 
contributions. Prerequisite: HIST 101. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IIB. 


480. MUSEUM STUDIES 3 hours credit 
Work experience course that invites students to learn 
techniques of museology. Students work in cooperation with 
various local or regional museums under the supervision and 
direction of a museum curator. May be taken twice with the 
consent of the instructor. Prerequisite: Written approval of 
department chair to register. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


490. STUDIES IN HISTORY 3 hours credit 
Intensive historical study of particular periods and groups, 
economic, intellectual, cultural, social movements and/or 
institutions. May be taken twice under different course titles 
recorded with the registrar. Prerequisite: Consent of 
department chair. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IIB. 


499. HONORS 3 hours credit 
Independent study, research and conferences undertaken by 
history majors for departmental honors at the invitation of the 
department. May not be taken on a pass/no credit basis. 
Prerequisites: Approval of department, 21 hours of 
coursework in history including HIST 330, minimum 3.5 
average in history. 


Interdisciplinary Studies (IDIS) 


100. FRESHMAN SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Focus on themes, issues and questions of importance in the 
liberal arts and sciences. Students must co-register for three 
General Education courses designated as part of the General 
Education learning community. Meets the objectives of the 
college orientation seminar. May be repeated once for credit. 
Three hours per week. . 


111. HONORS CORE I—CRITICAL THINKING 
AND WRITING 3 hours credit 
First course in the Bellavance Honors Program core curriculum. 


Processes for developing and supporting beliefs with clear, . 


unambiguous arguments and evaluating the soundness of the 
arguments. Practice in reasoning, presentation of sound 
arguments in oral and written form, and analysis of the use of 
language to influence thought. Prerequisite: Honors Program 
student. Three hours per week. Meets General Education 
IB only when taken in sequence with IDIS 112, 211 and 
212. | 
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Interdisciplinary Studies 


112. HONORS CORE II—THE WESTERN 

INTELLECTUAL TRADITION | 3 hours credit 
Second course in the Honors core curriculum. Scrutiny of major 
intellectual texts which have shaped Western civilization from 
classical Greece to the Renaissance in order to examine a 
central issue or idea these texts in part address. Prerequisite: 
IDIS 111. Three hours per week. Meets General Education 
IIB only when taken in sequence with IDIS 112, 211 and 
212. 


211. HONORS CORE IlI—THE WESTERN 
INTELLECTUAL TRADITION II 3 hours credit 
Third course in the Honors core curriculum. Continued 
examination of major texts of Western culture from the 17th 
century to the present in order to explore a central issue or 
idea these texts in part address. Prerequisites: IDIS 111, 112. 
Three hours per week. Meets General Education IA only 
when taken in sequence with IDIS 112, 211 and 212. 


212. HONORS CORE IV— 

SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 3 hours credit 
Fourth course in the Honors core curriculum. Analysis and 
discussion of a single problem in science. Students examine 
the relationships asserted between data and conclusions, 
Suggest alternate hypotheses and design laboratory 
procedures that test the conclusions drawn. Students also 
examine the social and ethical implications of scientific findings. 
Prerequisites: IDIS 111, 112, 211. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IIIB only when taken in sequence 
with IDIS 112, 211 and 212. 


213. INTRODUCTION TO GENDER 

STUDIES 3 hours credit 
Examines the historic roots of gender studies, how various 
disciplines approach gender issues and how concepts of 
gender affect lives. May not be taken for credit if student has 
credit for HIST 213. Prerequisite: HIST 102. Three hours 
lecture per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


250. COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS 3 hours credit 
Comprehensive overview of major religious traditions, including 
Judaism, Islam, Christianity, Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism and 
religions of the ancient world. Focus on structural concepts 
such as the experience of the sacred, the roles of myth and 
symbolic systems, cosmologies and definitions of the religious 
community. Three hours per week. 


278. INTERDISCIPLINARY GENERAL EDUCATION: 

HUMANITIES 3 hours credit 
Introductory-level General Education interdisciplinary course 
offered through the cooperation of at least two departments. 
Topic varies semester to semester. Develops students’ abilities 
to integrate and synthesize ideas about the beauty and truth 
embodied in the traditional disciplines of the humanities. 
Students may use only one of the following courses to satisfy 
General Education !B requirements: IDIS 278 or 478. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IB. 


279. INTERDISCIPLINARY GENERAL EDUCATION: 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
Introductory-level General Education interdisciplinary course 
offered through the cooperation of at least two departments. 
Topic varies semester to semester. Develops students’ abilities 
to integrate and synthesize ideas about the interaction of 
humans in the social world. Students may use only one of the 
following courses to satisfy General Education IIB 
requirements: IDIS 279 or 479. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IB. 


280. SPECIAL TOPICS IN 

INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES 1-6 hours credit 
Interdisciplinary seminar with content varying semester to 
semester. May be repeated under different titles for a maximum 
of six hours. One to six hours per week. 
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311. HONORS INTERDISCIPLINARY 

SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Examines an interdisciplinary topic of broad scope and 
significance. Open to all Honors students; required for those 
pursuing the General Honors degree designation. May be 
repeated under different topics. Prerequisites: Sophomore 
Standing, permission of Honors director. Three hours per 
week. 


424. CURRENT TOPICS IN CONFLICT 3 hours credit 
In-depth, interdisciplinary examination of a current case of 
domestic or international conflict through investigation of its 
economic, sociocultural, political and historical roots, and 
exploration of the philosophical, political and sociocultural 
aspects of its resolution. Prerequisites: SOC! 225 or POSC 
409, junior/senior class standing. Three hours per week. 


478. INTERDISCIPLINARY GENERAL EDUCATION: 

HUMANITIES 3 hours credit 
Upper-level General Education interdisciplinary course offered 
through the cooperation of at least two departments. Topic 
varies semester to semester. Expands students’ abilities to 
integrate and synthesize ideas about the beauty and truth 
embodied in the traditional disciplines of the humanities. 
Students may use only one of the following courses to satisfy 
General Education IB requirements: IDIS 278 or 478. 
Prerequisites: Junior standing. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IB. 


479. INTERDISCIPLINARY GENERAL EDUCATION: 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
Upper-level General Education interdisciplinary course offered 
through the cooperation of at least two departments. Topic 
varies semester to semester. Expands students’ abilities to 
integrate and synthesize ideas about the interactions of 
humans in the social world. Students may use only one of the 
following courses to satisfy General Education IIB requirement: 
IDIS 279 or 479. Prerequisite: Junior standing. Three hours 
per week. Meets General Education IB. 


480. INTERNSHIP IN ENVIRONMENTAL 

STUDIES 3-6 hours credit 
Provides opportunities to apply theory, principles and 
Knowledge within a practical experience in a local, state, federal 
or private organization. Major paper and journal required. 
Prerequisite: Written permission of environmental studies 
advisor. Eight hours a week for 14 weeks or equivalent. 


485. WOMEN’S STUDIES/GENDER STUDIES 

INTERDISCIPLINARY CAPSTONE 

SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Examines the central issues and questions in women’s studies/ 
gender studies from a contemporary perspective. Addresses 
the constructs of masculinity and femininity in psychology, 
education, philosophy, history, English, sociology and art. 
Readings, lectures and discussion provide a theoretical 
framework for capstone projects. Prerequisite: Completion 
of 12 credits in the minor. Three hours per week. 


490. HONORS THESIS PREPARATION 1 hour credit 
Taken in the semester preceding the writing of an Honors 
thesis. Students select a thesis mentor and committee, do 
preliminary research on their subject and write a prospectus 
approved by their thesis committee. Required for students 
pursuing the General Honors degree designation. 
Prerequisite: Completion of the Honors core curriculum. One 
hour per week. (P/F) 


495. HONORS SENIOR THESIS 3 hours credit 
Thesis in major field of study. Required for students pursuing 
the General Honors degree designation. Prerequisite: |IDIS 
490. Three hours per week. 


Leisure Studies (LEIS) 


201. INTRODUCTION TO 

LEISURE STUDIES 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the concept of leisure dealing with a broad range 
of issues, concerns, facts and relationships. Study of various 
conceptualizations of leisure and their implications for humans. 
Three hours per week. 


301. THEORIES OF LEISURE 3 hours credit 
Grounds the student in the theoretical approaches to leisure 
that inform this discipline. Looks closely at the classical 
humanist identification of leisure as humanity’s highest good 
and at a selection of contemporary theories that provide 
research models. Emphasis also on the multidisciplinary nature 
of leisure issues including their expression in some modern 
fiction. Prerequisite: LEIS 201. Three hours per week. 


305. LEISURE AND SPECIAL 

POPULATIONS 3 hours credit 
Examination of the specific leisure interests and needs of 
special populations including the disadvantaged, handicapped, 
aged and others. Minimum of 10 hours volunteer work required. 
Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. Three hours per week. 


400. LEISURE SERVICE 

DELIVERY SYSTEM 3 hours credit 
Study of the processes involved in providing leisure services 
through a systems perspective. Emphasis on the 
interrelationships among the participants, the agencies or 
Organizations and the social and physical environment. 
Prerequisite: LEIS 201. Three hours per week. 


401. LEISURE AND POLICY 3 hours credit 
Provides an understanding of the processes at work in 
formulating and implementing leisure policies in both the public 
and private sectors. Prerequisite: LEIS 201. Three hours per 
week. 


402. PROGRAM PLANNING 

IN THERAPEUTIC RECREATION 3 hours credit 
Focus on practical application of therapeutic recreation 
techniques to basic programming for.mentally and physically 
disabled populations in order to enhance their lifestyles. 
Prepares students for National Council for Therapeutic 
Recreation certification. Prerequisite: LEIS 201 or consent of 
department chair. Three hours per week. 


403. THERAPEUTIC RECREATION 

LEADERSHIP 3 hours credit 
Focus on technical skills staff members in therapeutic 
recreation (TR) programs can use to implement, promote, 
Organize and evaluate their programs. For upper-level 
undergraduates and practitioners in the field or related fields. 
Prepares students for the National Council for Therapeutic 
Recreational Certification (NCTRC). Prerequisite: LEIS 402. 
Three hours per week. 


Management Information Systems 
(ISMN) 


111. BUSINESS MICROCOMPUTER USE __ 1 hour credit 
Laboratory course that familiarizes students with current end- 
user software such as word processors, spreadsheets and 
databases. Two hours per week. 


211. INFORMATION SYSTEMS CONCEPTS 

FOR MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Introduction to computer-based information systems. Emphasis 
on the support of organizational operations and management. 
Computer-based productivity tools used. Students may not 
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Leisure Studies/Management Information Systems 


receive credit for more than one of the following: ISMN 211, 
ISMN 370, BUAD 370. Prerequisite: ISMN 111. Three hours 
per week. 


301. FILE PROCESSING 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the solution of business-oriented data 
processing problems. Topics include manipulation techniques 
for sequential, indexed and relatives files; table handling; string 
manipulation; and subroutines. Students may not receive credit 
for both ISMN 301 and ISMN 210. Prerequisite: Junior 
standing. Three hours per week. 


385. TELECOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 

MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Concepts and characteristics of telecommunication systems 
including distributive networks, concentrators and multiplexors, 
remote terminals, modems and processors. Examination of 
control hardware and software systems. Prerequisite: Junior 
standing. Three hours per week. 


386. DATABASE MANAGEMENT 

SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Study of the design, implementation and application of 
database management systems. Examination of several 
commercially available systems. Prerequisite: ISMN 211. 
Three hours per week. 


395. ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 

SUPPORT SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Study of computerized technologies developed to support 
managerial decision-making. Topics include decision support 
systems, expert systems, neural computing, artificial 
intelligence and integration of these technologies. 
Prerequisite: ISMN 211. Three hours per week. 


455. ADVANCED MICROCOMPUTER 

APPLICATIONS IN BUSINESS 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of microcomputer applications in business with 
extensive coverage of database management, decision support 
and operating systems and the use of standard business 
software. Prerequisites: ISMN 211. Three hours per week. 


465. GLOBAL INFORMATION 

TECHNOLOGY MANAGEMENT 3 hours credit 
Analysis of challenges facing business professionals in an 
increasingly global, technological environment. Emphasis on 
infrastructure, standards, regulations, and related technological 
and political issues. Prerequisite: ISMN 211. Three hours 
per week. 


475. INFORMATION SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 

AND DESIGN 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the methods and techniques for conducting a 
systems project with a goal of computerizing a particular busi- 
ness function. Prerequisites: ISMN 301, 385, 386. Three 
hours per week. 


476. INFORMATION SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT 

AND IMPLEMENTATION 3 hours credit 
Technical design, implementation and evaluation of com- 
puterized systems. Detailed programming of a typical system, 
such as inventory control. Successful completion of the 
experiential component of this course satisfies the ABLE 
requirement. Students may not receive credit for both ISMN 
476 and BUAD 476. Prerequisites: ISMN 475. Three hours 
per week. 


480. SEMINAR IN MANAGEMENT 

INFORMATION SYSTEMS 3 hours credit 
Study of major research findings, case studies and current 
issues relevant to management in the era of computer-based 
information systems and use of standard business software. 
Prerequisites: Junior MIS major. Three hours per week. 
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Management Information Systems/Mathematics 


494. DIRECTED STUDY IN MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive research or study of a selected topic in management 
information systems. May be repeated for credit under different 
subtitles. Prerequisite: Junior standing or consent of instructor. 


Mathematics (MATH) 


Three units of high school mathematics (including 
Algebra Il and geometry), GENL 130 (completed for a 
grade), or college algebra (MATH 102) is a prerequisite for 
all other math courses. 


102. COLLEGE ALGEBRA AND 

TRIGONOMETRY 4 hours credit 
Applications-oriented college algebra and trigonometry course 
for students planning to study science or additional 
mathematics. Emphasizes computational, qualitative, visual 
and symbolic approaches. Topics include functions and graphs: 
exponential, logarithmic and trigonometric functions; and 
difference equations. Credit may not be received for more than 
one of the following: MATH 102, 118, 122. Prerequisite: High 
school Algebra |I. Four hours per week. Meets General 
Education IlIB or IlIC. 


103. FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS | 3 hours credit 
For prospective elementary school teachers. The properties of 
the natural number system are developed using set concepts. 
Additional topics include algorithms, numeration systems and 
extension of the natural number system. Three hours per week. 


104. FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS II 3 hours credit 
Continuation of MATH 103. Real numbers, measurements, 
mathematical systems and mathematical methods. 
Prerequisite: MATH 103 completed with a C or better. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IIIB or IIIC. 


110. FINITE MATHEMATICS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to functions, graphs, linear programming, 
probability, computing and additional topics as time permits. 
For students in the behavioral, biological, management and 
social sciences. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IIIB or IlIC. 


144. ENVIRONMENTAL MATHEMATICS 3 hours credit 
Systems approach to environmental concepts and problems. 
A principal tool is the Odum diagrammatic systems language, 
translated into flow equations which are then implemented by 
computer models. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IIIB or IlIC. 


151. ELEMENTARY PROBABILITY 

AND STATISTICS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to elementary probability, probability distribution, 
descriptive statistics, hypothesis testing and estimation. 
Intended for business majors. Credit may not be received for 
more than one: MATH 151, 155 or 213. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IIIB or IIIC. 


155. MODERN STATISTICS 

WITH COMPUTER ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 
Descriptive and inferential analysis of raw data, emphasizing 
appropriate assumptions, computer use and interpretation. 
Consideration of parametric and nonparametric methods and 
comparison of their powers. Intended for students in the social 
and natural sciences. Credit may not be received for more 
than one: MATH 151, 155 or 213. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IIIB or IIIC. 


160. INTRODUCTION TO APPLIED 

CALCULUS 3 hours credit 
Introductory study of differential and integral calculus with 
emphasis on techniques and applications. For students in the 
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biological, management, social and behavioral sciences. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IIIB or IIIC. 


165. INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL 

MODELING 3 hours credit 
Study of the fundamentals of mathematical modeling, including 
Standard functions, qualitative aspects of graphs, rate of 
change, changing scales, finding perfect fits, looking for good 
fits and modeling activities. Prerequisites: Algebra || or MATH 
102. Three hours per week. Meets General Education IIIB 
or IlIC. 


200. MATHEMATICS AND CULTURE 3 hours credit 
Promotes appreciation of the beauty and structure of 
mathematics and its role in culture. Mathematical concepts 
are applied to societal and environmental issues and problems, 
Prerequisite: ENGL 101. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIIB or IIIC. 


201,202. CALCULUS I, Il 4 hours credit each 
Introduction to analytic geometry, limits, continuity, derivatives 
of elementary functions, applications of the derivative, integrals, 
infinite series, applications and techniques of integration. MATH 
202 is a continuation of 201. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. Four 
hours per week each. Meet General Education IIIB or IIIC. 


210. INTRODUCTION TO DISCRETE 

MATHEMATICS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to basic techniques and modes of reasoning for 
discrete problem solving. Set theory, recurrence relations, 
counting, graphs and lattices. Prerequisites: COSC 120, 
trigonometry. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IIIB or IlIC. 


213. STATISTICAL THINKING 4 hours credit 
Descriptive and inferential analysis of data, emphasizing 
appropriate assumptions, computer use, and interpretation. 
Parametric and non parametric methods will be compared and 
contrasted throughout the course. May not be taken for credit 
if student has credit for MATH 151 or 155. Prerequisite: MATH 
160 or 201. Three hours lecture, two hours laboratory per 
week. 


303. SCIENTIFIC COMPUTING 3 hours credit 
Introduction to scientific computing. Exploration of theoretical 
and experimental problems and their computer-oriented 
solutions. Introduction of various tools including spreadsheets, 
mathematical software (e.g. MAPLE), numerical methods and 
programming languages. Credit may not be received for more 
than one: COSC/MATH/PHYS 303. Prerequisites: COSC 120, 
MATH 202, PHYS 121 orhigher. Three hours per week. 


306. LINEAR ALGEBRA 3 hours credit 
Basic concepts of vector spaces, linear transformations, 
matrices, determinants and systems of linear equations. 
Prerequisite: MATH 202. Three hours per week. 


309. MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
Survey of the most important mathematical tools of classical 
physics. Topics include coordinate systems, complex algebra, 
matrix algebra, Fourier series and applications, differential 
equations (wave equation, Schrodinger’s equation), and vector 
calculus (gradient, divergence, curl, Stokes’ and Green’s 
theorems). Credit may not be received for both MATH/PHYS 
309. Corequisites: PHYS 223, MATH 310. Four hours 
lecture/activity per week. 


310. CALCULUS Ill 4 hours credit 
Arc length, indeterminate forms, Euclidean spaces, functions 
of several variables, partial differentiation, multiple integrals. 
Prerequisite: MATH 202. Four hours per week. 


311. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS | 4 hours credit 
Solutions of 1st and 2nd order equations and their applications: 


separable, exact, homogeneous, linear. Numerical and series 
solutions of ordinary and partial differential equations. 
Prerequisite: MATH 310. Four hours per week. 


313. SURVEY DESIGN AND SAMPLING = 3: hours credit 
Peculiarities of sampling and inference commonly encountered 
in business, the social sciences and natural resources 
management. Methods for selecting the sample from an 
existing population and ways for circumventing various 
difficulties. Prerequisite: Statistics/probability course. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IIIB or IlIC. 


314. INTERMEDIATE APPLIED STATISTICS 3 hours credit 
Optimal allocation of sampling units to treatments in order to 
provide the highest accuracy and lowest cost. Designs 
compared and contrasted for advantages and disadvantages. 
Introduces standard computer packages (SPSS, BMD, Minitab, 
etc.). Prerequisite: Statistics course. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IIIB or IIIC. 


380. INTERNSHIP 3 hours credit 
Students work under supervisors in a local firm or public 
institution in conjunction with an advisor from the Math 
Department. Usually requires a background in computing or 
statistics. Cross-listed with COSC 380. MATH/COSC 380 may 
be taken twice for a maximum of six credits, but used only 
once toward a degree in mathematics. Prerequisite: approval 
of department chair. Eight-to-ten hours per week. (P/F) 


390. UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH 
PROJECT 1-3 hours credit 
Offers study of some area of the mathematical sciences in 
more depth than is possible in the usual classroom setting. 
Students work on a project under the direction of faculty 
members. Prerequisite: Department approval. (P/F) 


402. THEORY OF NUMBERS 3 hours credit 
Basic concepts: integers, prime numbers, divisibility, 
congruencies and residues. Prerequisite: MATH 201. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IIIB or IlIC. 


406. GEOMETRIC STRUCTURES 3 hours credit 
Axiomatic development of incidence, ordered incidence, affine 
and absolute geometries; investigation of Euclidean and non- 
Euclidean geometries. Prerequisite: MATH 201. Three hours 
per week. Meets General Education IIIB or IlIC. 


409. ADVANCED MATHEMATICAL 

PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
Survey of the more advanced topics in mathematical physics. 
Topics include linear operators, complex variables, partial 
differential equations, Hilbert space and group theory and 
calculus of variations. Prerequisites: MATH 309, 311. Three 
hours lecture per week. 


413. MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS | 3 hours credit 
Axioms and algebra of probability, discrete and continuous 
random variables distribution, multivariate distributions, limit 
theorems. Prerequisite: MATH 310. Three hours per week. 


414. MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS II 3 hours credit 
Methods of estimating, properties of estimator, hypothesis 
testing, linear models, least squares, analysis of variance, 
enumerative data, nonparametric statistics. Prerequisite: 
MATH 413. Three hours per week. 


441. ABSTRACT ALGEBRA I 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the theory of groups, rings, integral domains 
and fields, including basic properties of polynomials. 
Prerequisite: MATH 306 or 310. Three hours per week. 


442. ABSTRACT ALGEBRA Il 3 hours credit 
Modern abstract algebra including such topics as rings, 
polynomials and fields. Other topics may include algebraic 


Mathematics 


coding, Boolean algebras, symmetry and mathematical 
crystallography, applications of finite fields to computer science. 
Prerequisite: MATH 441. Three hours per week. 


451. ANALYSIS | 3 hours credit 
Modern abstract analysis including topology of the real number 
system, sequences, continuity and differentiability. 
Prerequisite: MATH 310. Three hours per week. 


452. ANALYSIS Il 3 hours credit 
Modern abstract analysis including such topics as convergence 
of infinite series, sequences of functions, metric spaces, 
integration, topology of the real number system and continuity. 
Prerequisite: MATH 451. Three.hours per week. 


460. OPERATIONS RESEARCH 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the fundamental problems of operations 
research. Topics include mathematical programming, network 
analysis, simulation, probabilistic decision models, queuing and 
inventory models. Prerequisites: Finite math/linear algebra 
course, statistics course, computer programming experience. 
Three hours per week. 


465. MATHEMATICAL MODELS 

AND APPLICATIONS 3 hours credit 
Mathematical basis for model building; examples of simple 
models for uncomplicated systems in biology, psychology, 
business and other fields; finite Markov process; models for 
growth process. Prerequisite: MATH 306. Three hours per 
week. 


471. NUMERICAL METHODS 3 hours credit 
Interpolation, functional approximation, numerical 
differentiation and integration, non-linear equations, systems 
of linear equations, analysis of error. Prerequisite: MATH 311, 
programming experience. Three hours per week. 


475. INTRODUCTION TO DYNAMICS 

AND CHAOS 3 hours credit 
introduction to mathematical dynamics and chaos. Topics 
include orbits, bifurcations, Cantor sets and horseshoes, 
symbolic dynamics, fractal dimension, notions of stability, flows 
and chaos. Includes motivation and historical perspectives, 
as well as examples of fundamental maps studied in dynamics 
and applications of dynamics. Prerequisite: MATH 311. Three 
hours per week. 


480. HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS 3 hours credit 
Study of the chronological development of mathematics with 
emphasis on both the mathematical concepts and the principal 
contributors to the development of those concepts. 
Prerequisite: MATH 402 or 406 or 441. Three hours per 
week. 


482. COMPUTER GRAPHICS 3 hours credit 
Generate and manipulate graphic information using the 
computer. Emphasis on the analysis of fundamental problems 
associated with these activities and on the structured design 
of solutions. Cross-listed with COSC 482. May not be taken 
for credit if student has credit for COSC 482. Prerequisites: 
COSC 120 and MATH 306. Three hours per week. 


490. SPECIAL TOPICS 3 hours credit 
Enables study in specialized areas such as complex variables, 
logic, non-Euclidean geometry or other topics suggested by 
faculty or students. May be taken twice under different titles 
recorded by the registrar. Prerequisite: (For most topics) 
MATH 306, 310. Three hours per week. 


493. ADVANCED TOPICS IN STATISTICS = 3 hours credit 
Study in specialized areas of statistics such as time series, 
stochastic processes, quality control designs and analyses or 
other topics suggested by faculty or students. May be repeated 
once under different subtitles recorded by the registrar. 
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Mathematics/Medical Technology 


Prerequisites: MATH 213 (or equivalent proficiency in 
Statistics) and permission of instructor. Three hours per week. 


495. DIRECTED CONSULTING 4 hours credit 
Provides teams of 3-12 students with experience in using 
mathematics to solve real-world problems posed by a client 
organization, such as a research institute, business or industry. 
Combines individual and group work, and requires presentation 
of a written and oral report to the client organization and the 
department. Cross-listed with COSC 495. MATH/COSC 495 
may be taken twice for a maximum of eight credit hours, but 
used only once toward a degree in math. Prerequisite: 
Invitation by the department. Four hours per week. (P/F) 


Medical Technology (MDTC) 


101. SAFETY IN THE BIOLOGICAL, CHEMICAL 

AND CLINICAL LABORATORY 1 hour credit 
Review of laboratory safety. Summary of government laws and 
regulatory bodies and their effect on lab policy. Illustrations of 
proper procedures for laboratory hazards. Topics include 
chemicals, infectious microbes, animals, fire, electrical 
equipment, radiation, glassware and compressed gases. 
Training in the use of safety equipment, protective clothing 
and general first aid. Student may not earn credit for both MDTC 
101 and BIOL 115. One hour per week. 


201. MEDICAL PHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Presentation of human physiology at the cell and organ levels 
to include the nervous, skeletomuscular, cardiovascular, 
excretory, digestive, respiratory and endocrine systems. 
Emphasis on normal function and medical relevance. 
Prerequisite: General biology or BIOL 122. Three hours 
lecture, two hours laboratory per week. 


300. PRINCIPLES OF MEDICAL 

TECHNOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Introduction to clinical laboratory sciences including use of 
laboratory equipment, safety, ethics, diagnostic and prognostic 
use of testing, specimen collection and handling, statistics, 
quality assurance and quality control, microscopy, particle 
counting techniques, components of blood, WBC 
differentiation, spectrophotometry, methods comparison, lab 
math, lab computerization, and professional communication 
methods. Prerequisites: CHEM 121, 122; BIOL 101, 121, 122 
or 215. Three hours lecture, two hours lab per week. 


301. HEMATOLOGY | 4 hours credit 
Hematopoiesis, red blood cell production and destruction, non- 
neoplastic leukocyte disorders and lupus erythematosus: blood 
cell metabolism and hemoglobin synthesis. Laboratory focuses 
on normal/abnormal patient differentiation using CBC, 
microscopic analysis and clinical correlations. Prerequisite: 
MDTC 300 and permission of instructor. Three hours lecture, 
three hours laboratory per week. 


311. CLINICAL MICROBIOLOGY | 4 hours credit 
Study of bacterial disease and diagnostic methods through 
review of bacterial physiology and biochemistry as related to 
lab identification protocols. Emphasizes bacterial isolation from 
anatomical sites in both compromised and normal hosts and 
Studies antibiotics by modes of action and susceptibility 
patterns. Prerequisite: MDTC 300, BIOL 323 and permission 
of instructor. Three hours lecture, three hours laboratory 
per week. 


341. PRINCIPLES OF 

CLINICAL CHEMISTRY 5 hours credit 
Clinical analytes assayed on a routine basis in the clinical 
chemistry laboratory. Normal physiology and change of analyte 
in disease are presented related to carbohydrate, protein and 
mineral metabolism, liver, cardiac and pancreatic function, 
enzymology, electrolyte and acid-base balance: blood gases; 
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body fluid analysis; and evaluation of kidney function via 
chemical and microscopic methods. Prerequisite: CHEM 321; 
BIOL 121 and 122, or 215 and 216, or BIOL 101 and MDTC 
201; and MDTC 300. Four hours lecture, three hours 
laboratory per week. 


401. HEMATOLOGY II 3 hours credit 
Lymphomas, leukemias, myeloproliferative and 
myelodysplastic syndromes, plasma cell dyscrasias, special 
hematology procedures and hemostasis. Topics include 
cytochemical staining, coagulation assays, bleeding disorders 
and quality control. Prerequisites: MDTC 301, permission of 
instructor. Two hours lecture, three hours laboratory per 
week. 


402. HEMATOLOGY Iil 3 hours credit 
Advanced instruction and laboratory experience in hematology 
and coagulation. Lecture and laboratory conducted in a clinical 
laboratory under the supervision of registered laboratory 
scientists. Students apply knowledge of prerequisite 
coursework to the daily operation of the hematology laboratory. 
Prerequisites: MDTC 301, 401. Five hours lecture, 35 hours 
laboratory per week. 


403. URINE AND BODY FLUIDANALYSIS 1 hour credit 
Advanced study of the physical, chemical and microscopic 
analysis of urine and body fluids under the supervision of 
registered laboratory scientists in a clinical setting. Students 
apply knowledge of prerequisite coursework to daily operation 
to include instrumentation, quality assurance and significance 
of normal and abnormal results. Prerequisites: MDTC 341 
and consent of instructor. Five hours lecture, 35 hours 
laboratory per week. 


411. CLINICAL MICROBIOLOGY Ii 4 hours credit 
Study of human viral, fungal and parasitic pathogens. Emphasis 
on body sites where these pathogens cause disease and on 
microscopic, biochemical and molecular methods utilized to 
identify them. Parasitology includes life cycles with emphasis 
on human acquisition. Prerequisites: MDTC 311, permission 
of instructor. Three hours lecture, three hours laboratory 
per week. 


412. CLINICAL MICROBIOLOGY III 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of clinical microbiology conducted ina clinical 
Setting under the supervision of registered laboratory scientists. 
Students apply knowledge of prerequisite courses to the 
operation of automated equipment, processing and 
interpretation of routine, fungal and mycobacterial cultures, 
antimicrobial susceptibility testing, virology, parasitology 
specimens and quality control. Prerequisites: MDTC 311, 411 
and consent of instructor. Five hours lecture, 35 hours 
laboratory per week. 


413. CLINICAL IMMUNOLOGY 1 hour credit 
Advanced study of diagnostic immunology in a clinical setting 
under the supervision of registered laboratory scientists. 
Students apply knowledge of prerequisite coursework to 
problems of instrumentation, quality assurance and significance 
of normal and abnormal results. Prerequisites: MDTC 411, 
BIOL 333 and consent of instructor. Five hours lecture, 35 
hours laboratory per week. 


431. INTRODUCTION 

TO TRANSFUSION SERVICES 3 hours credit 
Lecture and laboratory related to the Study of blood group 
antigens, antibodies and transfusion therapy. Topics include 
antigen typing, atypical antibody identification, donor screening 
and phlebotomy, component preparation and therapy, cell 
metabolism and preservation, HLA typing and paternity testing, 
quality control, hazards of transfusion and medicolegal issues. 
Prerequisite: BIOL 333, MDTC 301. Two hours lecture, three 
hours laboratory per week. 


. CLINICAL PRACTICE 
IN TRANSFUSION SERVICES 3 hours credit 
Advanced instruction and laboratory experience in 
immunohematology. Lecture and laboratory conducted ina 
transfusion service under the supervision of registered 
laboratory scientists. Students apply knowledge of prerequisite 
coursework to the daily operation of a transfusion service 
laboratory including component therapy, cellular antigen and 
antibody identification and compatibility testing, transfusion 
risks, and quality control. Prerequisite: MDTC 431. Three 
hours lecture, 35 hours laboratory per week. 


441. ADVANCED CLINICAL CHEMISTRY 4 hours credit 
Advanced clinical chemistry topics including immunochemistry, 
radioactivity, chromatography, toxicology, therapeutic drug 
monitoring, quality control and method evaluation. Emphasis 
related to human endocrinology, gastric and muscle function, 
genetic defects, vitamin and lipid metabolism. Prerequisite: 
MDTC 341. Three hours lecture, three hours laboratory 
per week. 


442. AUTOMATED CLINICAL CHEMISTRY 2 hours credit 
Advanced study of clinical chemistry, respiratory therapy and 
computer operations in a clinical setting under the supervision 
of registered laboratory scientists. Students apply knowledge 
from prerequisite courses to the operation of automated and 
manual equipment, troubleshooting, assessment of normal and 
abnormal values as related to routine analyte pathology, 
assurance of accuracy and precision of laboratory data. 
Prerequisites: MDTC 341, 441. Five hours lecture, 35 hours 
laboratory per week. 


443. SPECIAL CLINICAL CHEMISTRY 3 hours credit 
Advanced instruction and laboratory experience in specialized 
clinical chemistry. Lecture and laboratory conducted in aclinical 
laboratory under the supervision of registered laboratory 
scientists. Students apply knowledge of prerequisite 
coursework to the daily operation of the clinical laboratory to 
include operation of automated and manual equipment, 
troubleshooting, assessment of normal and abnormal 
laboratory data as related to pathology for analytes measured 
on a non-routine basis. Study of specialized procedures 
involving endocrinology and therapeutic drug monitoring. 
Prerequisites: MDTC 341, 441. Five hours lecture, 35 hours 
laboratory per week. 


461. ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 
OF THE LABORATORY 2 hours credit 
Lecture and practical applications of theories of management 
and administration to the organization of the clinical laboratory. 
A unit on education including educational theory, adult 
education and continuing education. Students prepare written 
reports on projects concerning these topics throughout o 
course. Topics include medicolegal issues, impacts of federa 
regulations on health care, and budget and finance. 
Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. Two hours lecture. 


471. CLINICAL SEMINAR 1 hour credit 
Case studies and examples of “classes” of disease that 
exemplify the “total” laboratory picture for the student. Physician 
lectures as well as interdisciplinary and clinical conferences. 
Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. One hour lecture per 
week. 


490. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive study in a specific area of medical ion 
technology negotiated between student and faculty deco 
May be taken twice under different course subtitles recorde 
with the registrar. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 
Lecture, laboratory hours per week depend on topic. 


Medical Technology/Military Science 


Military Science (MISC) 


105. ORGANIZATIONAL LEADERSHIP | 1 hour credit 
Concepts of leadership and management Skills at basic 
organizational levels covered; practical exercises employing 
leadership concepts used; interpersonal communications, 
decision-making/problem-solving processes and confidence- 
building skills stressed. One hour per week. 


106. ORGANIZATIONAL LEADERSHIP Il 1 hour credit 
Highlights organization of the Army, fundamentals of leadership, 
first aid and problem-solving techniques. Covers thorough 
orientation to map reading and land navigation. Includes 
involvement in the spring awards ceremony, providing 
freshmen military science students their first exposure to drill 
and ceremonies. Includes field trip that tests leadership 
fundamentals by giving each student an opportunity to be in 
charge of a 10-12 person group as they negotiate a series of 
obstacles. The field trip also enhances group decision-making 
skills. Prerequisite: MISC 105 or consent of chair. One hour 
per week. 


205. MILITARY SKILLS | 2 hours credit 
Introduces students to basic soldier skills as they apply to life- 
leadership situations. Emphasis on physical fitness and diet/ 
nutrition reinforces “health as a lifestyle.” Drills, ceremonies 
and management simulations teach teamwork and group 
dynamics in both the leader and follower roles. Includes 
mandatory weekly drill and one field training exercise. 
Prerequisite: MISC 105 or 106 or consent of chair. Three 
hours per week. 


206. MILITARY SKILLS II 2 hours credit 
Focuses on developing communication and leadership skills 
in students. Emphasis on military skills, including small unit 
tactics, drill and ceremonies, and map reading. Written and 
oral communications skills tested and improved. Mandatory 
weekly drills and occasional field trips. Prerequisite: MISC 
205 or consent of chair. Three hours per week. 


290. INDIVIDUAL DIRECTED STUDIES 1-2 hours credit 
Students in basic ROTC course explore military science topics 
in depth. Students outline projects with department chair. May 
be repeated for a maximum of six credits. Prerequisite: 
Consent of department chair. 


301. PHYSICAL TRAINING LEADERSHIP 1 hour credit 
Prepares cadets for participating in and conducting Army 
physical training sessions. Emphasizes proper conduct of 
exercises, formation runs and handling formations. Students 
must take the Army physical fitness test monthly. May be taken 
twice for credit. Prerequisite: Eligibility for admission to ROTC 
advanced course. Three hours per week. 


305. APPLIED LEADERSHIP | 3 hours credit 
Military leader’s role in today’s Army. Emphasis on military drill, 
basic weapons familiarity and basic military skills. Stresses 
knowledge of small unit leadership positions. Mandatory weekly 
drill. Prerequisites: MISC 105, 106, 205, 206; or Basic Camp; 
or consent of instructor. Five hours per week. 


‘ LIED LEADERSHIP Il 3 hours credit 
soogstcn cadets’ preparation for ROTC advanced camp. 
Covers military tactics at squad and platoon levels, land 
navigation and military skills. Mandatory weekly drill. 
Prerequisite: MISC 305. Five hours per week. 


L UNIT LEADERSHIP 1 hour credit 
oy saaaoon concurrent practicum for MISC 306. Students 
practice military, tactical and leadership skills in a series of 
weekend field exercises in preparation for ROTC advanced 
camp. Prerequisite: Admission to advanced ROTC course. 
Hours variable, three weekend training exercises. 
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Military Science/Music 


405. MILITARY MANAGEMENT | 3 hours credit 
Emphasis on leadership assignments, effective management 
of resources, preparation, conduct, evaluation of training and 
military professional ethics. Prepares cadets for leadership 
assignments in the Army. Mandatory physical training and 
weekly drill. Prerequisite: MISC 306. Seven hours per week. 


406. MILITARY MANAGEMENT II 3 hours credit 
Focuses on military professional ethics, military law, officer 
development, counseling techniques, individual leadership 
assignments and preparation for commissioning as a second 
lieutenant in the United States Army. Mandatory physical 
training and drill. Prerequisite: MISC 405. Seven hours per 
week. 


410. MILITARY MANAGEMENT LAB 2 hours credit 
In-depth exploration of military staff skills. Topics include 
decision-making, mission analysis, staff estimates and staff 
Studies. Cadets practice in a lab setting and plan and review 
cadet battalion activities. Prerequisite: Assignment to cadet 
battalion staff. Three hours per week. 


490. ADVANCED INDIVIDUAL 

DIRECTED STUDIES 1-3 hours credit 
Students in advanced ROTC course meet contractual 
requirements through in-depth study of military science topics. 
Outline projects with department chair. May be repeated for a 
maximum of three credits. Prerequisite: Consent of the 
department chair. 


Modern Foreign Languages 
(MDFL) 


101. ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE STUDY! 3 hours credit 
Exploration and study of languages not normally in the fixed 
curriculum. May be repeated once under a different subtitle. 
Three hours per week. Meets General Education IB. 


102. ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE STUDY II 

Second semester opportunity for exploration and study of 
languages not normally offered in the fixed curriculum. May 
be repeated once under a different subtitle. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IB. 


241. THE FRENCH PEOPLE 3 hours credit 
Study of contemporary French culture. The uniqueness of 
French mentality is studied through the language, the traditions 
and customs of the people. Taught in English. Three hours 
per week. Meets General Education IB. 


245. THE GERMAN PEOPLE 3 hours credit 
Cross-cultural approach to the study of the German culture 
through the language, traditions and the lifestyle of the people. 
Taught in English. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IB. 


246. THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 3 hours credit 
Focus on the people of Russia. Major topics include Culture, politics, 
nationalism, health care, education, religion, ethnic conflict. Provides 
Students with a well rounded view of Russian society as it exists 
today. Taught in English. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IB. 


248. STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY 

CULTURES 3 hours credit 
Exploration and study of the ways of life and contemporary 
culture of peoples of the industrialized world not normally 
Studied as a part of the fixed curriculum. May be repeated 
once under a different subtitle. Taught in English. Three hours 
per week. Meets General Education IB. 
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300. STUDIES IN FRENCH LITERATURE 

IN TRANSLATION 3 hours credit 
Study of an author, period, movement, genre or theme. Topic 
varies semester to semester. Taught in English. May be 
repeated once with new content and different subtitle. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102 or consent of department chair. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IA. 


399. INTERNATIONAL FIELD STUDY 
On-site study of the geography, history and culture of selected 
foreign countries. Work in field preceded by pre-tour lectures. 


Music (MUSA, MUSC) 


100. UNIVERSITY CHORALE 1 hour credit 
Non-auditioned ensemble of mixed SATB voices which performs 
a variety of choral literature from all music periods and styles. 
Membership open to all students. Some singing ability and 


understanding of musical notation expected. Two hours per 
week. 


101. UNIVERSITY BAND 1 hour credit 
Non-auditioned ensemble open to all University wind and 
percussion students who wish to continue their performance 
experience at the university level. Performances include select 
athletic events, on-campus functions and special activities. Two 
hours per week. 


102. JAZZ ENSEMBLE 1 hour credit 
Study and performance of a variety of jazz styles ranging from 
the “Big Band” sound to contemporary and “fusion” forms and 
development of jazz improvisation skills. Membership open to 
all students. Prerequisite: Strong performance background, 
sight-reading skills, comprehensive musicianship preferred. Two 
hours per week. 


103. CHAMBER MUSIC ENSEMBLES 1 hour credit 
Study, rehearsal and performance of selected works for small 
ensembles, both vocal and instrumental (designated by the 
department for any given semester). Advanced students with 
prior performing experience and full-time undergraduate 
Students only. Prerequisites: Audition, approval of the 
instructor/department in writing. Two hours per week. 


105. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 1 hour credit 
Study and performance of standard orchestral literature and 
contemporary compositions. Membership required of string 
majors; open to wind and percussion students by audition. 
Four hours per week. 


106. CHAMBER CHOIR 1 hour credit 
Selected choral ensemble whose members assume individual 
responsibility for professionalism, commitment, awareness of 
musical objectives and excellence in performance. Attendance 
at all rehearsals mandatory; outside preparation required to 
equalize differing levels of ability. Required for voice majors; 
open to all students by audition only. Four hours per week. 


107. WIND ENSEMBLE 1 hour credit 
Select ensemble. of wind and percussion instrumentalists. 
Performance of “chamber” and “large” ensemble repertoire 
spanning all musical epochs. Required of instrumental music 
majors; open to non-majors by audition only. Attendance at all 


rehearsals and performances mandatory. Four hours per 
week. 


108. CLASS VOICE | 2 hours credit 
Introduction to vocal techniques through voice placement, 
breathing, tone production and diction. Recommended for the 
general student as well as students interested in musical 
theatre and communication arts: Includes introduction to art 


song literature and musical theatre repertoire. Two hours per 
week. 


109. CLASS VOICE Il _ 2 hours credit 
Continued vocal techniques through voice placement, 
breathing, tone production and diction. Recommended for the 
general student as well as students interested in musical 
theatre and communication arts. Includes art song literature 
and musical theatre repertoire. Two hours per week. 


111. THE DEVELOPMENT OF POPULAR MUSIC 

IN AMERICAN CULTURE 3 hours credit 
Popular music from the Revolutionary War to present examined 
in light of social, political, cultural and technological influence 
and change. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IB. 


112. CREATIVITY AND ELECTRONIC/ 

ACOUSTIC MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Stylistic, technical and intuitive aspects of music examined 
through listening, discussion and creative exercises. Students 
explore their creative potential in music and are familiarized 
with newer techniques of composition including synthesized 
music. Three hours per week. Meets General Education 
IB. 


114. MUSIC APPRECIATION 3 hours credit 
Historical survey of musical styles and forms from the 
Renaissance, Baroque, Classical and Romantic periods to the 
music of the 20th century. Required of music majors; open to 
the general student. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IB. 


115. EXPLORING AND ENJOYING MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Examines the perceptive listening and understanding of the 
great classics in music. Students introduced to each work 
through filmstrips, recordings and other audiovisual materials. 
Open to the general student. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IB. 


131. ACCOMPANYING 1 hour credit 
Designed for ensemble work in instrumental and vocal studies. 
Four semesters required for majors with keyboard emphasis. 
Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. Two hours per week. 


138. APPLIED MUSIC | 1-2 hours credit 
Study of fundamental skills appropriate to the instrument or 
voice with survey of basic literature. Prerequisite: Entrance 
audition, permission of chair. One half-hour meeting per week 
per credit. 


139. APPLIED MUSIC Il 1-2 hours credit 
Continues MUSC 138 with study of fundamental voice or 
instrument skills and survey of relevant literature. Prerequisite: 
Successful panel evaluation at the conclusion of MUSC 138. 
One half-hour meeting per week per credit. 


200. MUSIC FUNDAMENTALS 3 hours credit 
Develops understanding of musical notation and skills in 
reading and performing music by singing, playing the plano 
and various other instruments, studying harmony and melody. 
Emphasis is placed on the use of music in the general 
education classroom. Required for elementary education 
majors. Three hours per week. Meets General Education 
IB. 


201. INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC THEORY 3 hours credit 
Principles of music construction based on a historical 
perspective of music theory in Western culture. Emphasis on 
the nature of modes and/or tonal centers and the organization 
of melody, harmony and voice utilizing basic elements of keys, 
Scales, chords, notation and ear training. Prepares students 
to enter Theory |. Students may not receive credit for both 
MUSC 120 and 201. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IB. 


Music 


203. THEORY | 4 hours credit 
Investigate and study the foundation of accepted trends in 
theory and tonal harmony in Western art music. Presents a 
comprehensive and practical set of tools for understanding 
music with emphasis upon actual music practices which relate 
to pitch, rhythm, harmony and structural concepts. Develops 
practical ear training/sight-singing skills through the use of 
computer-based technology and traditional methods. 
Prerequisite: MUSC 120 or 200. Five hours per week. 


204. THEORY Il 4 hours credit 
Continuation of Theory | with additional emphasis on advanced 
diatonic progressions, principles of voice leading, non-harmonic 
tones, finite structures and progressive concepts of modulation. 
Drill in two-part and three-part writing and analysis. Lab 
experience assists further development of ear training and sight 
signing skills through computer-based instruction and 
traditional methods. Prerequisite: MUSC 203. Five hours per 
week. 


205, 206. CLASS PIANOIANDII 2 hours credit each 
Group piano instruction with individual help, to develop 
fundamental piano techniques and pianistic style through 
acquaintance with a wide variety of piano literature. Each 
course may be repeated once for credit. Prerequisite: MUSC 
200 or equivalent; Piano | a prerequisite to Piano II. Two hours 
per week. 


209, 210. CLASS GUITARIANDII 2 hours credit each 
Fundamentals of six-string guitar techniques, chords and basic 
classical guitar using musical notation, accompaniment styles, 
melodies and appropriate literature. Each may be repeated 
once for credit. Prerequisite: MUSC 200 or approval of 
instructor; Guitar | a prerequisite to Guitar Il. Three hours per 
week. 


211. INSTRUMENTAL TECHNIQUES: STRINGS 

AND WOODWINDS 2 hours credit 
Introduction to traditional musical instruments and their 
development in Western culture. Basic techniques of tone 
production demonstrated and practiced. In the string family, 
use of the bow, pizzicato and seating of the fingers are applied 
to violin and violoncello, and secondarily to viola and brass 
viol; in the woodwind, proper embouchure, breathing, tonguing 
and slurring, and fingering are applied to the flute and clarinet 
and secondarily to piccolo, low clarinets, Saxophone and 
representative double reed instruments. Prerequisite: MUSC 
200 or approval of instructor. Three hours per week. 


. INSTRUMENTAL TECHNIQUES: 

“i Ladd AND PERCUSSION 2 hours credit 
Introduction to traditional musical instruments and their 
development in Western culture. Basic techniques of tone 
production demonstrated and practiced. In the brass family, 
proper embouchure, breathing, tonguing and slurring, fingering 
and other means of changing pitch are applied to trumpet and 
trombone and secondarily to French horn, baritone and tuba; 
in the percussion, proper handling and playing techniques are 
applied to drums, cymbals, mallet-played instruments, 
miscellaneous percussion instruments and Latin American 
instruments with characteristic rhythmic activity and pattern. 
Prerequisite: MUSC 200 or approval of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


. SINGER’S DICTION | 1 hour credit 
phen to the international phonetic alphabet (IPA) and 
the application of English and Italian diction to contemporary 
English and 18th century Italian art song literature. Required 
for voice majors. Corequisite: Applied voice study. One hour 


per week. 


, 1 hour credit 
214. SINGER’S DICTION 
Continued study of the international phonetic alphabet (IPA) 
and the application of English and Italian diction to 
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Music 


contemporary English and 18th century Italian art song 
literature. Required for voice majors. Prerequisite: Applied 
voice study (coreq), MUSC 213. One hour per week. 


238. APPLIED MUSIC Ill 1-2 hours credit 
Continues MUSC 139 with study of fundamental voice or 
instrument skills and survey of relevant literature. Prerequisite: 
Successful panel evaluation at the conclusion of MUSC 139. 
One half-hour meeting per week per credit. 


239. APPLIED MUSIC IV 1-2 hours credit 
Continues MUSC 238 with study of fundamental voice or 
instrument skills and survey of relevant literature. Prerequisite: 
Successful panel evaluation at the conclusion of MUSC 238. 
One half-hour meeting per week per credit. 


303. THEORY Ill 4 hours credit 
Transition from 18th into 19th century composition practices. 
Study of advanced chromaticism with emphasis upon tertian 
harmonic progressions, remote key relationships, secondary 
chord functions, altered and borrowed chords, augmented-sixth 
function and enharmonic relationships. Drill in four-part writing 
and analysis. Advanced sight reading and ear training, with 
progressive three- and four-part melodic dictation as related 
to the keyboard and computer-assisted technology. 
Prerequisite: MUSC 204. Five hours per week. 


304. THEORY IV 4 hours credit 
Emphasis upon late 19th through 20th century composition 
practices. Investigation of the expansion of tertian and tonal 
relations. Detailed study of interval class sets, set theory, 
serialist pandiatonicism, aleatory techniques, electronic music 
and new metric and timbrel resources. Advanced study in 
computer-assisted ear training, atonal melodic dictation and 
sight singing. Prerequisite: MUSC 303. Five hours per week. 


305, 306. MUSIC HISTORY! AND II 3 hours credit each 
Music from earliest times to the present, including changing 
theories of form and composition. Analysis and comparison of 
prevailing styles in music by representative composers. Music 
History | covers ancient music through early Baroque. Music 
History Il covers the mature Baroque period through the 
present, including music of non-Western cultures. 
Prerequisite: MUSC 114 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


310. CONDUCTING AND SCORE READING 3 hours credit 
Application of basic conducting patterns in expressing a variety 
of styles, dynamics and tempi; analysis of conductor's score 
and rehearsal techniques in both choral and instrumental 
music. Prerequisite: MUSC 200 or equivalent. Three hours 
per week. 


313. SINGER’S DICTION Ill 1 hour credit 
Continues study of diction through application of the 
international phonetic alphabet (IPA) and German and French 
diction to German “Lieder” and French “Melodie.” Required 
for voice majors. Prerequisites: Applied voice Study (coreq), 
MUSC 214. One hour per week. 
314. SINGER’S DICTION IV 1 hour credit 
Continued study of diction through application of the 
international phonetic alphabet (IPA) and German and French 
diction to German “Lieder” and French “Melodie.” Required 
for voice majors. Prerequisites: Applied voice Study (coreq), 
MUSC 313. One hour per week. 


315, 316. CLASS PIANO IIILANDIV 2 hours credit each 
Continuation of skills developed in Piano | and II plus keyboard 
harmony through simple modulation, transposition, 
improvisation and accompaniment techniques and ensemble 
playing. Prerequisites: MUSC 200, 205, 206 or equivalent 
proficiency level as determined by instructor. Piano Ill is a 
prerequisite for Piano IV. Three hours per week. 
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322. ARTS ADMINISTRATION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to administrative skills for fine and performing arts: 
programming, budget, public relations, audience development, 
fund raising and case studies of arts Organizations. 


Prerequisite: Department chair approval. Three hours per 
week. 


330. INTRODUCTION TO COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 
Study of compositional techniques utilized from the turn of the 
20th century until WWII, through analysis, listening, readings 
and compositional exercises. Final project to include a 
completed composition to be performed. Once a month, a 
mandatory, two-hour seminar is held with guest and student 
presentations with discussion of topics such as current issues, 
aesthetics, etc. Prerequisites: MUSC 200 or 201 or approval 
of instructor. Three hours lecture per week. 


338. APPLIED MUSIC V 1-2 hours credit 
Continues MUSC 239 with study of fundamental voice or 
instrumental skills and survey of relevant literature. 
Prerequisite: Successful panel evaluation at the conclusion 
of MUSC 239. One half-hour meeting per week per credit. 


339. APPLIED MUSIC VI 1-2 hours credit 
Continuation of MUSC 338. Prerequisite: Successful panel 
evaluation at the conclusion of MUSC 338, permission to 


prepare for a public recital. One half-hour meeting per week 
per credit. 


390. DIRECTED INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Tutorial for students who need and are qualified to do 
specialized independent study in areas not covered by courses 
offered in any semester. May include research in a selected 
musical form, composer or style, individual study and 
completion of specified exercises in one area of music theory 
or composition, or individual study of an instrument to develop 
specialized performance skills; all projects culminating in 
appropriate evaluation. May be repeated for a maximum of six 
credits. Prerequisite: Approval in writing of department chair 
and supervising faculty member prior to registration, with the 
area of work to be specified in writing. 


403. THE HISTORY OF THE PIANOFORTE 

AND ITS LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
Comprehensive study of the piano and its predecessors. Traces 
the history of keyboard instruments, emphasizing the ways in 
which the development of the instruments interacted with the 
development of keyboard literature and performance practices. 
Includes familiarization with the principal keyboard composers, 
performers and instrument makers from earliest times to the 
present. Prerequisites: MUSC 200, 110, 114 or approval of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


406. THEORY OF ELECTRONIC MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Theoretical approach to the practical application of music 
synthesis through reading, listening, analysis and studio 
experience. Prerequisite: MUSC 112 or permission of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


408. MODERN MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Emergence of new developments from late romantic music 
through serial and electronic music, including influences of jazz 
and consideration of social forces and current world events. 
Prerequisite: MUSC 114 or equivalent. Three hours per 
week. 


409. INTRODUCTION TO 

ETHNOMUSICOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of music of world cultures not associated: with the 
traditional study of Western art music with emphasis on the 
musics of Eastern Europe; the Near, Middle and Far East: 
Africa; the Pacific Islands; and native America. Prerequisites: 
MUSC 114 or 110 and 200 or approval of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


410. CHURCH MUSIC | 3 hours credit 
Designed for the practicing or potential church musician. A 
practical course dealing with all aspects of the church music 
program. Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. Three hours 


per week. 


411. APPLIED MUSIC | : 1-2 hours credit 
An advanced course in performance techniques using a wide 
variety of literature. A solo recital (alone or sharing a program 
with other students) encompassing music of many styles and 
periods is a required culmination. Students will elect one 
performing medium (piano or voice or organ or other 
instrument) and must have completed the fourth course in the 
sequence for the instrument as a prerequisite. Each course 
may be repeated for credit once. 


412. APPLIED MUSIC Il 1-2 hours credit 
Advanced course in performing techniques using a wide variety 
of literature. A solo recital (alone or sharing a program with 
other students) encompassing music of many styles and 
periods as a required culmination. Students elect one 
performing medium (piano, voice, organ or other instrument) 
and must have completed the fourth course in the sequence 
for the instrument as a prerequisite. Each course may be 
repeated once for credit. 


416. AMERICAN MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Analysis of musical forces and styles as they reflect the nation’s 
development and America’s unique contributions to the growth 
of music as an art form. Prerequisite: MUSC 114 or equivalent. 
Three hours per week. 


417,418. CLASS PIANO VAND VI 2 hours credit each 
Continuation of technical and performance skills from Piano 
lV. For students who require additional study for applied music 
or for those who wish to continue study below the applied music 
level. 


419. OPERA WORKSHOP | 3 hours credit 
Musical interpretation and dramatic preparation and 
performance of vocal repertoire including chamber operas, 
operatic scenes and short operas from various musical periods. 
Prior acting training and stage experience recommended. Open 
to advanced singers; enrollment by audition only. Three hours 
per week. 


420. HISTORY OF THE ART SONG 3 hours credit 
Study of the history, interpretation and poetic content of Italian, 
French, German and English art song from the Baroque period 
to the present. Requires score study as well as textual and 
musical analysis of representative works with emphasis web 
compositional styles and performance practices. Prerequisite: 
MUSC 314 or permission of instructor. Three hours per week. 


422. INTERNSHIP IN ARTS 

ADMINISTRATION 6-12 hours credit 
Training in local, regional or national arts organizations; 
selected areas of programming, budget, fund raising, audience 
development and public relations. May be taken once. 
Prerequisites: MUSC 322, department chair approval. Twenty 
to 40 hours per week. (P/F) 


425. MUSICAL FORM AND ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 
Study of the organizing principles of musical composition pi 
their application to the most prevalent forms through the ek y 
allegro and fugue. Analysis of music literature illustrating the 
basic vocal and instrumental forms and some original 
composition in these forms. Prerequisite or corequisite: 
MUSC 303. Three hours per week. 


426. ARRANGING FOR VOICES ; 

AND INSTRUMENTS _ Shours eet 
Fundamental techniques of scoring for various cappella an : 
accompanied voice combinations, special characteristics 0 


Music 


each choir of instruments, range of voices, selection on suitable 
literature for treatment in different ensembles, with 
considerations of style. Prerequisite or corequisite: MUSC 
304. Three hours per week. 


427. COUNTERPOINT 3 hours credit 
Upper-level elective theory course based on eat ST 
of counterpoint pedagogy. Emphasis on principles of melodic 
construction and part-writing. Prerequisite: MUSC 204. Three 
hours per week. 


428. MAINSTREAMING THE SPECIAL 

LEARNER IN MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Consideration of types of special learners, educational 
requirements under the law, classroom management and 
musical activities adapted to special learners. Degree credit 
allowed for one of the following: EDUC 467, 480 or MUSC 
428. Three hours of lecture per week. 


RY COMPOSITIONAL 

“ seoaues shor rt 
Study of post WWII compositional techniques through analysis, 
readings and original compositions. Once per month, a two- 
hour composition/theory seminar is offered with guest and 
student presentations and discussion of topics such as current 
issues, aesthetics, etc. Prerequisite: MUSC 303 or 330 or 
approval of instructor. Three hours lecture per week. 


435. CHORAL LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
Class investigation and evaluation of choral music for all voice 
combinations appropriate for elementary school through senior 
high school and adult ensembles. Prerequisite: Approval of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


438. APPLIED MUSIC VII 1-2 hours credit 
Continues MUSC 339 with study of fundamental voice or 
instrument skills and survey of relevant literature. Prerequisite: 
Successful panel evaluation at the conclusion of MUSC 339. 
One half-hour meeting per week per credit. 


- dit 
439. APPLIED MUSIC VIII 1 2 hours cre 
Continuation of MUSC 438 with a concentration on selected 
literature appropriate for a public recital. Must be approved by 
chair. Prerequisite: Successful panel evaluation at the 
conclusion of MUSC 339. One half-hour meeting per week 
per credit. 


N MARCHING BAND: ; 
no. TECHNIQUES AND MATERIALS _ Bhours credit 
Detailed work-survey of traditional marching band styles and 
their adaptation to current trends. Prerequisite: Approval of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


hours credit 
441. INSTRUMENTAL LITERATURE 3 

Class investigation and evaluation of new methods and 
materials for bands, orchestras and instrumental ensembles. 
Prerequisite: Approval of instructor. Three hours per week. 


THE RENAISSANCE 3 hours credit 
say’ BP ivdioel forms of the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Emphasis on Renaissance settings of the mass, the ad 
secular music and the development of the Italian madrigal. 
Prerequisite: MUSC 114. Three hours per week. 


iC IN THE BAROQUE PERIOD’ 3 hours credit 
Sr cvit Rarob music from Monteverdi through Bach and 
Handel. Emphasis on formal and stylistic developments in both 
sacred and secular music and the evolution of idiomatic writing 
and instrumental composition. Prerequisite: MUSC 114. Three 


hours per week. 


dit 
. MUSIC IN THE CLASSICAL PERIOD 3 hours cre 

poe of stylistic elements of repertoire from the Mannheim, 
Viennese and north German traditions through the works of 
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Music/Nursing 


Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. Emphasis on the development 
of major instrumental forms and operatic genres. Prerequisite: 
MUSC 114. Three hours per week. 


445. MUSIC IN THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 3 hours credit 
Study of the development of instrumental genres from late 
Beethoven through the symphonic poems of Liszt. Emphasis 
on the art songs and operatic developments from Von Weber 
to Verdi and Wagner. Prerequisite: MUSC 114. Three hours 
per week. 


450. STUDIES IN MUSIC 3 hours credit 
Study of a single composer, musical form, performance medium 
or technique, or topic in music education. Topic-varies semester 
to semester. May be taken twice for credit. Possible 
prerequisite(s) listed according to topic by semester. Three 
hours per week. 


490. DIRECTED INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Tutorial in any area of music; open to seniors and graduate 
Students. May include continuation of a skills development 
program begun in the lower-level independent study course, 
or any type of individual research in music not normally included 
in courses offered by the department, or individual study of an 
area needed for teacher certification but not offered by the 
department in the current semester. Approval in writing of 
department chair and supervising faculty member prior to 
registration, with the area of study to be specified in writing. 
May be repeated for a maximum of six credits. 


Nursing (NURS) 


309. FOUNDATIONS OF PROFESSIONAL 

NURSING 3 hours credit 
Concepts and theories of nursing science in the framework of 
current health needs including ethical, legal, economic, political 
and historical perspectives. Explores the role of the nurse 
emphasizing clinical interventions in health care. Highlights 
professional communication and critical thinking. 
Prerequisites: BIOL 211, 334; PSYC 300; admission to major. 
Three hours per week. 


310. NURSING CARE OF ADULTS | 3 hours credit 
Theory related to nursing care of adults with common health 
problems who need to maintain or regain optimal levels of 
functioning. Emphasizes problem solving through use of a 
variety of resources; examines trends and issues relevant to 
health care in rural communities. Prerequisites: NURS 309, 
319 (prereq/coreq); BIOL 217, 334; CHEM 121, 122: PSYC 
300 or admission to the B.S./M.S. nursing track. Three hours 
per week. 


311. NURSING CARE OF ADULTS | 

CLINICAL 3 hours credit 
Application of beginning health assessment skills, nursing 
knowledge and concepts from the biological and behavioral 
sciences. Students provide nursing care to adults with common 
health alterations in acute and long-term care settings and 
examine trends in gerontological nursing. Prerequisite/ 
corequisite: NURS 310. Nine hours per week. 


319. HEALTH ASSESSMENT 3 hours credit 
Functional health assessment of individuals from adolescence 
through older adulthood. Students practice health assessment 
skills in clinical settings with people of varied ages, social, 
cultural and economic backgrounds. Prerequisites: BIOL 334: 
CHEM 121, 122; NURS 309 (prereq/coreg); PSYC 300 or 
admission to the B.S./M.S. nursing track. Five hours per week. 


322. WELLNESS NURSING 3 hours credit 


Focus on concepts of professional nursing in rural areas with 
an emphasis on health promotion. Concepts include ethical, 
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legal, political, economic and cultural influences. Explores the 
process of clinical reasoning and professional communication 
in the provision of nursing care. Prerequisites: Admission to 
B.S./M.S. nursing track; BIOL 334. Corequisite: NURS 323. 
Three hours per week. 


323. WELLNESS NURSING CLINICAL 1 hour credit 
Application of clinical reasoning skills and health promotion 
principles of nursing care in rural areas. Corequisite: NURS 
322. Three hours per week. 


325. LIFE AND DEATH ISSUES IN HEALTH CARE: 

THE ETHICAL PERSPECTIVE 3 hours credit 
Identification, analysis and evaluation of contemporary 
problems that have resulted from new breakthroughs in 
biomedicine. Topics include physician-patient relationship, 
euthanasia, social control, experimentation, genetic engineer- 
ing, the health care system. Emphasis on developing an ethical 
framework to deal with these and future biomedical issues. 
Students cannot receive credit for both NURS 325 and PHIL 
315. Three hours per week. Meets General Education IB. 


329. RESEARCH METHODS IN NURSING 3 hours credit 
Provides.an understanding of the research process with 
opportunities to develop critical analysis skills in reading current 
nursing research and opportunities for conducting limited 
Clinical research projects at a beginning level. Prerequisites: 
NURS 309, MATH 151 or 155 or admission to the B.S./M.S. 
nursing track. Three hours per week. 


350. NURSING CARE OF ADULTS II 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of the theory necessary for providing nursing 
care to seriously ill adults from iliness through rehabilitation 
and recovery. Examines trends in provision of critical and 
rehabilitative care in rural settings and selected issues related 
to women’s health. Prerequisites: NURS 310, 311, 319, 329 
(prereq/coreq). Three hours per week. 


351. NURSING CARE OF ADULTS Ii 

CLINICAL 3 hours credit 
Advanced clinical course in caring for adults as they progress 
from serious illness through rehabilitation and recovery. Clinical 
sites include acute care, specialty rotations (ICU, ER, CCU), 
home health agencies and rehabilitation settings. Prerequisite/ 
corequisite: NURS 350. Nine hours per week. 


360. NURSING CARE OF CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS: 

A FAMILY CENTERED APPROACH "3 hours credit 
Theory related to nursing care of children and adolescents 
with acute and chronic disorders, Integrates concepts from 
previous courses in the natural, behavioral and nursing 
sciences and introduces theories of structure, development 
and function of families. Prerequisites: NURS 310, 311, 319, 


329 (prereq/coreq). Corequisite: NURS 361. Three hours 
per week. 


361. CARE OF CHILDREN 

AND ADOLESCENTS CLINICAL 3 hours credit 
Prepares beginning practitioners to provide nursing care to 
children, adolescents and their families in a variety of rural 
health settings. Clinical practice will be guided by the objectives 


of Healthy People 2000. Corequisites: NURS 360. Nine hours 
per week. 


370. MATERNAL NEWBORN NURSING: 

A FAMILY CENTERED APPROACH _ 3 hours credit 
Theory related to nursing care of childbearing families in rural 
communities. Explores social and health care issues related 
to changing needs of women across the life span. 
Prerequisites: NURS 310, 311, 319, 329 (prereq/coreq) 
Corequisite: NURS 371. Three hours per week. 


. MATERNAL NEWBORN 
yo NURSING CLINICAL 3 hours credit 
Provides nursing care to the child-bearing family in primary 
and acute care settings. Applies selected theories related to 
structure, development and function of families. Clinical practice 
will be guided by the objectives of Healthy People 2000. 
Corequisite: NURS 370. Nine hours per week. 


380. PSYCHIATRIC-MENTAL HEALTH 3 hours credit 
Theory related to the prevention and nursing care of individuals 
and families with psychosocial problems. Focuses on 
communication with clients in community and hospital settings 
with emphasis on mental illness in rural areas. Considers 
mental health needs of all age groups with special regard for 
cultural differences. Prerequisites: PSYC 302; NURS 310, 
311, 319, 329 (prereq/coreq). Three hours per week. 


-MENTAL HEALTH 

pu rane meet x 3 hours credit 
Clinical application of nursing theory and process focused on 
the prevention and nursing care of psychosocial problems in 
individuals and families. Focus on therapeutic communication 
with clients in a psychiatric hospital and clients with 
psychosocial needs in the community. Corequisite: NURS 
380. Nine hours per week. 


405. NURSING EXTERN SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Supervised practicum to assist students in applying the nursing 
process. Explores concerns of the beginning practitioner 
including role conflict and role transition, clarification of values 
and reality shock. Students refine skills in assertiveness, clinical 
decision making, application of change theory and conflict 
resolution, and participate in activities of employed registered 
nurses. Prerequisite: NURS 351 with a C or better. Co- 
requisite: Placement in a health care agency with one-to-one 
RN preceptorship and clinical contact of 30 hours per week. 


415. SPECIAL TOPICS IN NURSING 1-3 hours credit 
Study of a selected area of nursing. Topics may vary semester 
to semester. Provides an opportunity for curriculum innovation 
or meeting the special needs or interests of undergraduate 
and graduate students. May be repeated for credit under 
different subtitles. One to three hours lecture, zero to two 
hours laboratory per week. 


422. NURSING OF CHILDBEARING AND 

CHILDREARING FAMILIES 3 hours credit 
Focus on nursing care to childbearing and childrearing families, 
and exploration of current, applicable research. Self-care and 
participation of family members emphasized. Topics include 
conditions that place the client at risk and selected acute and 
chronic childhood disorders. Prerequisites: NURS 310, 311, 
319, 322, 323: BIOL 334. Corequisite: NURS 423: Three 
hours per week. 


423. NURSING OF CHILDBEARING AND 

CHILDREARING FAMILIES CLINICAL 3 hours credit 
Focus on use of nursing process with childbearing and 
childrearing families in rural community settings and in acute 
Care settings, both rural and urban. Emphasis on yin 
clients in promoting, maintaining and/or regaining health. 
Students focus on clinical practice as they develop knowledge, 
psychomotor skills and professional values. ries 
and family theories stressed. Prerequisites: NURS 31 0,311, 
319, 322, 323; BIOL 334. Corequisite: NURS 422. Nine hours 
per week. 


430. COMMUNITY HEALTH NURSING: 

; Lawes PERSPECTIVE 3 hours credit 
Focus on the theory of health of families, aggregated and 
communities with complex needs. Explores political, ethical, 
legal and sociocultural climates and theory related to the eres 
care needs of an aging population. Prerequisites: NURS 351, 
361, 371, 381, 431 (coreq). Three hours per week. 


Nursing 


431. COMMUNITY HEALTH NURSING PRACTICUM: 

A RURAL PERSPECTIVE 3 hours credit 
Prepares beginning practitioners to work with families, 
aggregates and communities in rural settings. Clinical practice 
guided by the objectives of Healthy People 2000 and the use 
of critical thinking skills. Corequisite: NURS 430. Three hours 
per week. 


440. SENIOR SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Provides a conceptual understanding of leadership and 
management processes in the health care system. Explores 
past, present and emerging roles of the professional nurse 
including political, economic and professional issues. 
Prerequisite: Completion of all required 300-level NURS 
courses. Three hours per week. 


441. INTERNSHIP | 3 hours credit 
Precepted practicum with emphasis on application of nursing 
process, theory and skills in nurse generalist practice. 
Integrated nursing knowledge, values and skills in caring for 
groups of clients while developing leadership and management 
strategies. Prerequisite/corequisite: NURS 440. Nine hours 
per week. 


ERSHIP AND 

we sor fepapaeete 2 hours credit 
Explores roles in nursing within the health care system with 
particular emphasis on leadership and management functions. 
Provides students with a conceptual understanding of the 
social, political, legislative and economic forces shaping the 
U.S. health care system and its impact on the rural 
environment. Prerequisites: NURS 310, 311, 319, 322, 323, 
329 350, 351, 422, 423; BIOL 334. Pre/corequisites: NURS 
380, 381, 430, 431, 443. Two hours per week. 


RSHIP 

bi PRRencuN 2 hours credit 
Emphasizes integration of nursing knowledge, values and skills 
in caring for groups of clients. Students experience various 
professional nursing roles and apply leadership and 
management strategies. Prerequisites: NURS 310, 311, 319, 
322, 323, 329, 350, 351, 422, 423; BIOL 334. Pre/ 
corequisites: NURS 380, 381, 430, 431, 442. Six hours per 
week. 


454. HEALTH EDUCATION OF CLIENTS 3 hours credit 
Theoretical content and practical application of the principles 
and methodologies of effective health education of individuals, 
families and groups. Emphasis on use of the teaching-learning 
process in assisting client adaptation and promoting quality 
health care. Through use of a micro-teaching laboratory the 
student can demonstrate and analyze a variety of teaching 
skills. Development of teaching plans, behavioral objectives 
and evaluation tools also stressed. Three hours per week. 


456. PHARMACOTHERAPEUTICS 3 hours credit 
Nursing interventions relating to application of 
pharmacotherapeutic principles in assisting client adaptation 
in primary, secondary and tertiary health care settings. Special 
emphasis on drug interactions, drug dependence, toxicology. 
Three hours lecture per week. 


IDERATIONS 
Bai RINOREINGS? 2 hours credit 
Abasis for application of concepts, theories and methodologies 
from transcultural nursing to the practice of the health 
professional. Particular emphasis on the influence of culture 
on human response to health and illness. Prerequisite: Junior 
standing/consent of instructor. Two hours per week. 


redit 
~ NURSING RESEARCH SEMINAR 2 hours c 

fie role of the baccalaureate nurse, a research consumer 
and beginning researcher. Highlights importance of the role, 
increases understanding of the research process and 
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Nursing/Philosophy 


strengthens abilities to critically analyze current nursing 
research. Introduction to computer usage familiarizes students 
with a standard computer package (SPSS). Prerequisites: 
MATH 114/151, NURS 300. Two hours per week. 


480. PHYSICAL ASSESSMENT 3 hours credit 
Holistic approach to the evaluation of an adult client’s level of 
wellness from biological, psychological, sociological and 
cultural perspectives. Emphasis on preparing students with 
the beginning knowledge and skills necessary to perform a 
physical examination. Three hours lecture-demonstration, 
two hours independent practice per week. 


485. SCHOOL HEALTH 3 hours credit 
Current issues relevant to the health of school-age children 
and adolescents. Topics include roles of teachers and health 
professionals, current health problems and approaches to 
specific health problems. Intended for students in education 
and health-related professions. Prerequisite: PSYC 300/ 
EDUC 300/consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


490. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive study in a specific area of nursing agreed upon by 
the student and faculty member. Open to senior and graduate 
students. May be taken twice under different course subtitles 
recorded with the registrar. Prerequisite: Written consent of 
instructor who will direct the study, chair of the department 


and director of the graduate program in nursing, if graduate 
credit is sought. 


Philosophy (PHIL) 


101. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
Invites students to philosophize, asking and creatively 
responding to basic questions about human existence which 
are usually left unasked, e.g., are we free, what is the self, 
what value should we live for? Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IB. 


103. CRITICAL THINKING 3 hours credit 
Develops abilities to reason effectively, analyze problems, 
identify issues, critically evaluate evidence, argue logically and 
reach and defend justifiable conclusions. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IB. 


202. INTRODUCTION TO 

SYMBOLIC LOGIC 3 hours credit 
Provides a basic introduction to logic, emphasizing modern 
symbolic methods. Nature of formal deductive proof is given 


special attention. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IB. 


203. ETHICS - 3 hours credit 
Helps students develop a personal framework for ethical action. 
Emphasis on identification of ethical theories: applications to 


' contemporary problems utilized as exercises to strengthen 


each student's own ethical position. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IB. 


206. CONTEMPORARY MORAL ISSUES 3 hours credit 
Examines the major moral and political problems of our age 
as encountered in the areas of politics, law, business, criminal 
justice, etc. Students develop political and moral frameworks 
from which to analyze and evaluate the issues. Three hours 
per week. Meets General Education IB. 


220. WORK AND THE PUBLIC GOOD 3 hours credit 
Discussion of work, career, vocation in light of the public good. 
Analyzes the crisis of meaning that work presents in a post- 
industrial society. Uncovers the underlying essence of one’s 
life work as it relates to the public good through discussion of 
specific fields of work and related ethical problems. Three 
hours lecture per week. Meets General Education IB. 
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300. PHILOSOPHY OF THE ARTS 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the complexity of problems concerning the nature 
of beauty and artistic value. Topics include attempts to define 
“the aesthetically pleasing,” the role of formal and sensuous 
components in a work of art, the relationships of art to emotions 
and to intellect, the debate about the “moral” component of 
art, the dialogue between the artist and the beholder, the nature 
of value judgments and role of the critic. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IB. 


301. VIOLENCE AND NONVIOLENCE 3 hours credit 
Explores and analyzes the philosophical meaning of violence 
and nonviolence, the ethics of just and unjust wars, and the 
moral efficacy of pacifism. Applies to issues such as Capital 
punishment, nonviolent resistance and specific wars. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IB. 


'304. PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN NATURE 3 hours credit 
Exploration of the various dimensions of human experience, 
from the active life of work and politics to the contemplative 
life of philosophy and religion. Comparisons and contrasts of 
modern frameworks such as behaviorism, existentialism and 
Marxism with the classical and medieval views of human 
nature. Cannot receive credit for both PHIL 215 and 304. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IB. 


305. POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
Examines political reality as the public place where people 
come together to speak and act, freely and equally, and thereby 
become more fully human. Students develop a model of 
political speech and action (from a dialogue with the tradition) 
and apply that model to contemporary political problems. 
Prerequisite: One philosophy course/consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


308. ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
Study of philosophy in the Greco-Roman world from the 
Presocratics to the Neo-Platonists. Special emphasis on Plato 
and Aristotle. Prerequisite: One philosophy course/consent 
of instructor. Three hours per week. 


309. MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
The absorption of Greek philosophical concepts by Christianity, 
Judaism and Islam. Study of the great medieval systems 
constructed to strengthen revealed religions and the skeptical 
revolts against them. Augustine to the medieval mystics. 


Prerequisite: One philosophy course/consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


310. PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS 3 hours credit 
Examines in depth a philosophical theme or problem. Content 
varies semester to semester. May be repeated under different 
subtitles. Three hours per week. 


311. MODERN PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
Surveys the development of philosophy from the Renaissance 
to the 19th century and includes a study of Descartes, Hume, 
Kant and Hegel. Cannot receive credit for both PHIL 302 and 
311. Prerequisite: One philosophy course/consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


312. EASTERN PHILOSOPHIES 3 hours credit 
Philosophical view of our four major Eastern thought systems 
(Confucianism, Taoism, Hinduism, Buddhism). Emphasis on 
the problems of what it is tobe a self and how the self is related 
to other selves, nature and a transcendent ground of being. 
Concludes by examining some contemporary attempts to 
integrate Eastern visions and concepts into Western 
philosophy. Three hours per week. Meets General Education 
IB. 


313. STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
Intensive study of a major thinker, period or theme in the history 


of philosophy. May be repeated for credit under different 
subtitles. Prerequisite: One philosophy course. Three hours 
per week. 


HISTORY OF 
= posi 3 hours credit 
Intensive study of an issue or theme that traces its development 
throughout the history of philosophy. Prerequisites: Two 
philosophy courses and consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


315. LIFE AND DEATH ISSUES IN HEALTH CARE: 

THE ETHICAL PERSPECTIVE 3 hours credit 
identification, analysis and evaluation of contemporary 
problems resulting from the new breakthroughs in biomedicine. 
Topics include physician-patient relationship, euthanasia, 
experimentation, social control, genetic engineering, the health 
care system. Emphasis on developing an ethical framework 
to deal with these and future biomedical issues. Students 
cannot receive credit for both NURS 325 and PHIL 315. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IB. 


316. PHILOSOPHY AND FEMINISM 3 hours credit 
Examines the theoretical basis of several traditions which 
define women as “other” or “special” or “different from the 
human standard (male), along with some of the social and 
personal consequences this has. Also looks at contemporary 
redefinitions of what it is to be female/male/human and the 
rights and obligations that logically follow from legal and social 
recognition of woman’s full humanity. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IB. 


318. ENVIRONMENTAL RESPONSIBILITY 3 hours credit 
Focus on two central questions: How does our manner of 
encountering non-human entities affect how they become 
meaningful for us? How might we best formulate our obligations 
to the earth’s diverse ecosystems and the creatures populating 
them? Satisties General Education IB. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IB. 


319. LAW AND MORALITY 3 hours credit 
Examination of the philosophical issues that arise in thinking 
about the law, such as: What is the relationship between 
morality and the law? What kind of equality does the 
Constitution guarantee? What makes an act a crime? Classic 
and contemporary theories of law, as well as recent legal cases, 
are also discussed. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IB. 


321. LOVE, MARRIAGE AND FAMILY: 

PHILOSOPHICAL REFLECTIONS 3 hours credit 
Examines the nature of friendship, romantic love, parental 
responsibility and the relationship of sexuality and love. Special 
emphasis given to the moral responsibilities involved in these 
areas of life. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IB. 


322. EXISTENTIALISM 3 hours credit 
Close look at the basic human problems of self, God and others 
as seen from the existentialist perspective. Major themes of 
alienation, authenticity, freedom, commitment and dread are 
traced from their roots in the 19th century philosophies of 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche to contemporary expressions by 
Sartre, Camus, Heidegger and Buber, et al. Cannot receive 
credit for both PHIL 322 and 403. Prerequisite: One philosophy 
course or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


325. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ee hours credit 
Promotes understanding of religious experience by focusing 
on a variety of its aspects, such as worship, prayer, vocation, 
mysticism, secularity and the encounter with evil. Prerequisite: 
One philosophy course or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


Philosophy 


326. A PHILOSOPHY OF REVERENCE 3 hours credit 
Studies Plato’s text, the Republic, and its major themes: the 
nature of wisdom, justice, art, good government, the soul and 
obedience to transcendent values. Prerequisite: One 
philosophy course or consent of instructor. Three hours 
lecture per week. 


328. TRAGIC AND COMIC VIEWS OF LIFE 3 hours credit 
Examines various kinds of comic experience. Special attention 
given to the relationship between tragedy and comedy and to 
absurdist and religious views about the meaning of human life 
as a whole. Prerequisite: One philosophy course or consent 
of instructor. Three hours lecture per week. 


330. THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 3 hours credit 
Examines the sources, types, methods, structure and validity 
of knowledge. A study is made of classical, modern and 
contemporary sources of meaning, truth and perception giving 
students an acquaintance with, and appreciation of, the scope 
and limits of knowledge. Prerequisite: One philosophy course 
or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


335. PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
Critical examination of the philosophical problems common to 
the natural sciences, such as the nature of scientific laws and 
theories, and problems involved in scientific explanation. 
Cannot receive credit for both PHIL 335 and 406. Prerequisite: 
One philosophy course or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


DISCIPLINARY 

on lake eb 3 hours credit 
Examines topics of broad trans-disciplinary scope and interest 
in conjunction with one or more other departments. Cross- 
listed with the departments of Sociology and Political Science; 
may be taken twice for credit under different subtitles. 
Prerequisite: Permission of Honors Program director. Three 
hours per week. 


402. THE PROBLEM OF GOD 3 hours credit 
Involves students in thinking through the ultimate questions 
philosophy asks about God's nature and existence. Attention 
given to a variety of themes, including the relationship between 
God and nature, the personhood of God, atheism and the 
meaningfulness of human speech about God. Prerequisite: 
One philosophy course or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


ONTINENTAL 

ie SLOEGeEY A 3 hours credit 
Treats questions raised by philosophers writing in the wake of 
Heidegger and the existentialist tradition. Areas of discussion 
include feminism, foundationalism, embodiment, 
psychoanalysis, deconstruction, epistemology, ethics and 
theology. Prerequisites: Two philosophy courses or consent 
of instructor. Three hours per week. 


; APHYSICS 3 hours credit 
aniice a variety of philosophical theories which propose a 
portrait of reality as a whole and are evaluated in terms of 
their ability to respond to ultimate questions we raise about 
being, matter and the absolute. Considers whether it IS possible 
for us to achieve a comprehensive knowledge of reality. Cannot 
receive credit for both PHIL 306 and 408. Prerequisite: Two 
philosophy courses or consent of instructor. Three hours per 


week. 


CONCEPTS 
kid RLIVERATURE” 3 hours credit 
Examines a philosophical theme (e.g., existentialism, tragedy) 
as reflected in works of literature. Theme varies semester to 
semester. Prerequisites: ENGL 101, 102 and one philosophy 
course or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 
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Philosophy/Physical Education 


475. SEMINAR IN PHILOSOPHY 3 hours credit 
Offers advanced students in philosophy an opportunity to 
research and reflect on an issue or theme more thoroughly 
and intensely than is possible in an ordinary course. Content 
varies semester to semester. May be repeated for credit with 
faculty approval. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


490. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Tutorial course in a specific problem of philosophy, a particular 
philosopher or a particular period of philosophy. Open to junior 
and senior students, conditional on faculty member’s consent. 
May be repeated for credit with faculty approval. Up to three 
hours per week. 


Physical Education (PHEC) 


103. SELF-DEFENSE 1 hour credit 
Application of knowledge of pressure points and leverages in 
the protection of one’s self. Two hours per week. (P/F) 


105. BEGINNING SWIMMING 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills of swimming with emphasis on basic stroke 
and safety techniques. Two hours per week. (P/F; fall 
semester only) 


106. PERSONALIZED HEALTH/FITNESS 3 hours credit 
Study and practice of principles that affect human health. 
Emphases on physical fitness, stress management, nutrition 
and weighi control with specific personalized techniques for 
optimizing health. Four hours per week. Meets General 
Education IV. 


107. PERSONALIZED HEALTH/FITNESS Ii 1 hour credit 
Provides students opportunities to explore additional physical 
activity experiences to achieve the health/fitness goals 
established in PHEC 106. Prerequisite: PHEC 106. Two 
hours laboratory per week. (P/F) 


108. CORE CONCEPTS IN PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Study and practice of fitness and sport movement principles. 
Emphasis on demonstrating, implementing and assessing 
fitness components (cardiorespiratory endurance, muscular 
strength and endurance, flexibility and body composition). 
Provides physical education professionals with skills and 
knowledge for lifelong wellness activities. Two hours lecture, 
three hours laboratory per week. 


121. BASKETBALL 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and Strategy of 
basketball. Two hours per week. (P/F; spring semester only) 


123. BEGINNING GOLF 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and Strategy of golf. Two 
hours per week. (P/F) 


125. RACQUETBALL 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, rules and Strategy of racquetball 
techniques. Two hours per week. (P/F) 


126. BEGINNING TENNIS 1 hour credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and Strategy of tennis. 
Two hours per week. (P/F) 


146. VOLLEYBALL 1 hour credit 


Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and Strategy of volleyball. 
Two hours per week. (P/F) 


147. BADMINTON 1 hour credit 


Fundamental skills, techniques, rules and Strategy of 
badminton. Two hours per week. (P/F) 
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150. INTERMEDIATE TENNIS 1 hour credit 

Thorough coverage of intermediate skills, strategy, rules and 

Scoring through participation in the sport. Two hours per week. 
) 


(PIF. 


170. INTERMEDIATE SWIMMING 1 hour credit 
Refines and increases the student’s fundamental skills of 
Swimming. Covers crawl stroke, elementary backstroke, breast 
stroke, sidestroke, inverted breast stroke, back crawl stroke, 
trudgeon, double trudgeon, trudgeon crawl, butterfly stroke and 
basic diving skills. Prerequisite: Beginning swimming/ 
equivalent skill level. Two hours laboratory. (P/F) 


175. INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN 

MOVEMENT STUDIES 3 hours credit 
Introduction to historical and philosophical perspectives of 
human movement. Self-assessment and value clarification in 
relation to human movement studies and professional services 
in the field. Cannot receive credit for both PHEC 175 and 250. 
Three hours per week. 


185. INTRODUCTION TO 

ATHLETIC TRAINING 1 hour credit 
Introduction to the educational and professional requirements 
necessary to become a certified athletic trainer. Exposure to 
the daily operations of an athletic training facility and the job 
responsibilities of all members of a sports medicine team. Two 
hours lecture per week for first seven weeks of semester. 


203. LIFEGUARD TRAINING 1 hour credit 
Study and application of the most current aquatic standards 
and techniques with emphasis on professionalism, prevention, 
surveillance, victim recognition, equipment-based rescues, 
CPR and aquatic-specific first aid training. American Red Cross 
certification awarded to those who meet requirements. 
Prerequisite American Red Cross specifications: 500-meter 
Swim using breaststroke, sidestroke and freestyle; two minutes 
treading water using legs only; retrieval of an object from a 
minimum of 7 feet of water. Two and a half hours per week. 


205. WATER SAFETY INSTRUCTOR 2 hours credit 
Preparation for teaching aquatic skills. Emphasis on skill 
development, learning theories, teaching methods and aquatic 
Safety. Prerequisite: Satisfaction of American Red Cross Level 
VI entry standards. Two and a half hours per week. 


210. SCUBA DIVING 3 hours credit 
Fundamental skills, techniques, knowledge and laws of scuba 
diving. Emphasis on safety and recreational diving. 
Prerequisite: PHEC 105/equivalent skill level. Three hours 
per week. 


229. TECHNIQUES AND STRATEGIES 

OF ADVANCED GYMNASTICS 1 hour credit 
Application of basic tumbling skills and fundamentals of 
gymnastics. Analysis of teaching methods, lesson planning 
and progression. Emphasis on advanced skills and 
organization. Two and one-half hours per week. 


237. EXERCISE LEADERSHIP 3 hours credit 
Comparison of fitness programs currently offered in community 
settings. Emphasis on leading exercise for individuals and 
groups within these settings. Credit cannot be received for 
both PHEC 237 and PHEC 482. Prerequisite: PHEC 108. 
Three hours per week. 


240. TECHNIQUES AND STRATEGIES 

OF AQUATIC PROGRAMS 1 hour credit 
Application of fundamental skills in basic Swimming strokes, 
diving skills and water safety. Analysis of teaching methods, 
history and introduction to scope of aquatics and aquatic 
programming. Prerequisite: Intermediate swimming ability. 
Two and one-half hours per week. (fal/ semester only) 


260. TEAM SPORTS ACTIVITIES 3 hours credit 
Overview of selected sports and activities designed for group 
participation. Emphasis on knowledge and competencies which 
prepare students to become effective teachers of physical 
activities. Cannot receive credit for both PHEC 344 and 260. 
Three hours per week. (spring semester only) 


261. INDIVIDUAL AND DUAL-SPORT 

ACTIVITIES 3 hours credit 
Overview of a number of individual activities and sports. 
Emphasis on knowledge and competencies which prepare 
students to become effective teachers of physical activities. 
Cannot receive credit for both PHEC 345 and 261. Three hours 
per week. 


275. INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Introduction to management and organization strategies 
specific to teaching physical education in grades K-12. Content 
includes rationale for skill progressions, scope and sequence 
of physical education curriculum, and program planning. 
Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three hours per week. (spring 
semester only) 


290. SELECTED STUDIES 

IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 1-2 hours credit 
Provides opportunities for short-term needs of students and/ 
or faculty. Affords avenue for course experimentation and 
innovation at the introductory level. May be repeated under 
different subtitles for a maximum of six credits. 


291. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Independent study of issues in physical education. May be 
repeated for a maximum of six hours. Prerequisite: Consent 
of instructor and department chair. 


313. PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 
OF ATHLETIC INJURIES 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the importance of training in preventing injuries, 
diagnosis and treatment of injuries, first aid techniques and 
procedures. Three hours per week. (fal! semester only) 


317. NUTRITION, HEALTH 

AND HUMAN PERFORMANCE 3 hours credit 
Examines human metabolism in relation to health and human 
performance. Analysis of nutrient pathways from ingestion, 
digestion, absorption and utilization provides the foundation 
for an understanding of nutrition, weight control, eating 
disorders and thermoregulatory processes. Prerequisite: BIOL 
217. Three hours per week. 


330. ATHLETIC COACHING 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the principles and practices of coaching. 
Emphasis on educational and motivational variables present 
in the medium of athletics. Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three 
hours per week. (spring semester only) 


340. ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Survey of types of individuals who could benefit from 
individualized physical education, with the study of corrective 
and recreational activities appropriate for teaching the 
handicapped. Teaching methods, class organization a 
program planning. Prerequisite: PHEC 250 or consent 0 
instructor. Two lectures, one one-hour laboratory per week. 


350. MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 

IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Process of evaluation in physical education using basic 
concepts found in simple statistical procedures. Development 
of the ability to read and evaluate current research literature 
within the discipline. Practical experience in administering te 
evaluating physical tests. Prerequisite: PSYC 101, MATH 10 
or equivalent. Three hours per week. 


Physical Education 


352. MOTOR LEARNING 3 hours credit 
Study of motor skill performance and learning. Topics include 
information processing, motor programs, individual differences, 
transfer, practice organization and feedback. Credit cannot be 
received for both PHEC 352 and 255. Prerequisite: PSYC 
101, junior standing or consent of instructor. Three hours per 
week. 


369. CAMPING AND BACKPACKING 3 hours credit 
Instruction, preparation and participation in camping and 
backpacking activities. Emphasizes knowledge, skilis and 
attitudes for outdoor pursuits and encourages awareness and 
respect for the natural environment. Prerequisite: HLTH 201. 
Three hours per week. (fa// semester only) 


370. CAMP LEADERSHIP 3 hours credit 
Study of the history, objectives and trends of organized 
camping, organization of resident camps, techniques of camps 
counseling, program planning and camp program activities and 
an introduction to campcraft skills. Three hours per week. 
(spring semester only) 


372. ADVENTURE-BASED LEADERSHIP 

EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
\ntroduces students to experiential, adventure-based 
education. Students study and practice principles and theories 
of leadership education within a cooperative learning approach. 
Prerequisites: HLTH 201, junior standing. Three hours per 
week. 


375. THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE 

IN ATHLETIC TRAINING 4 hours credit 
Theories and concepts essential in conditioning, reconditioning 
and rehabilitation of athletic injuries. Students gain an 
understanding of trauma and the healing process and how 
these affect decisions made in the initiation and progression 
of a rehabilitation program. Prerequisites: PHEC 313, BIOL 
215, 216 or consent of instructor. Three hours lecture, two 
hours laboratory per week. 


380. THERAPEUTIC MODALITIES 4 hours credit 
Study of modalities used in athletic training. Topics include 
physics, physiological effects, indications and contraindications, 
and ways pain interpretation affects the modality chosen. 
Prerequisites: BIOL 215, 216, PHEC 313 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours lecture, two hours laboratory per 
week. 


381. ASSESSMENT OF THE UPPER BODY 3 hour credit 

Teaches detailed evaluation skills necessary for assessment 

of upper body athletic injuries. Prerequisite: PHEC 185, 313 

or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 

382. ASSESSMENT OF THE 3 hours credit 
rtp de kill for assessment 

Teaches detailed evaluation skills necessary 

of lower body athletic injuries. Prerequisite: PHEC 185, 313 

or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


ATION AND 
ie ORGANIZATION 3 hours credit 
Problems of administration structure and procedures, program 
planning, organization of physical education classes and 
departments, and organization of athletic programs. 
Prerequisite: PHEC 250 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. (fa// semester only) 


407. ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 

FOR ATHLETIC TRAINING 3 hours credit 
Develops an understanding of administrative structure, policies 
and procedures for athletic training programs in various 
settings. Prerequisites: PHEC 185, 313 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 
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Physical Education/Physics 


408. MOVEMENT EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the elements of human movement with practical 
applications to the teaching of physical education in grades K- 
12. Methods, materials, historical development, readings, 
practice. Prerequisite: PHEC 250 or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


413. ADVANCED TRAINING 

AND SPORTS MEDICINE 3 hours credit 
Develops advanced knowledge of athletic injuries after the 
student has completed PHEC 313 or an equivalent. Three 
hours per week. (spring semester only) 


415. CLINICAL ROTATION 

IN ATHLETIC TRAINING 3 hours credit 
Exposes students to clinical situations which enhance their 
understanding of the etiologies pertaining to injuries, both 
athletic and non-athletic. Topics include recognition, treatment, 
care and rehabilitation of injuries. Prerequisites: PHEC 313, 
413; HLTH 201. Two hours lecture, seven hours clinical 
per week. (spring semester only) 


432. EXERCISE PHYSIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
In-depth study of changes that occur due to acute and chronic 
exercise. Emphasis on circulatory; nervous and muscular 
systems. Prerequisites: BIOL 215, 216. Five hours per week. 


433. KINESIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Examination of the structure and function of the human body 
and the mechanical principles affecting its movement. Review 
of the musculoskeletal system followed by an in-depth study 
of how human movement occurs. Presentation of nomenclature 
of the body planes, axes and movement. Prerequisites: PHEC 
432. Five hours per week. 


435. ADMINISTRATION AND EVALUATION 

OF FITNESS PROGRAMS 3 hours credit 
Examines the program planning, implementation and 
evaluation process within the health fitness area. Students will 
review various health promotion models, needs assessment 
and evaluation techniques, and marketing strategies designed 
for fitness programs. Prerequisite: PHEC 332. Three hours 
per week. 


451. PSYCHOSOCIAL ASPECTS 

OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Interaction of physical education (sports) with the psychology 
and sociological development of the individual. Prerequisite: 
PSYC 101 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


462. EXERCISE PHYSIOLOGY, AGING AND SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS 3 hours credit 
In-depth study of changes that occur due to acute and chronic 
exercise and the influence of aging on these processes. 
Examination of bioenergetics, fuel metabolism, neuromuscular, 
endocrine and cardiorespiratory physiology with emphasis on 
differences among those individuals with various medical 
conditions. Prerequiste: PHEC 432. Three hours per week. 


479. PRACTICUM 3-12 hours credit 
Supervised internship or field placement in the area of human 
movement studies providing opportunities for experiential 
learning at an advanced level. Students pursue full-time 
professional assignments with an agency or organization which 
provides services related to the students’ preparation in 
physical education. Credit for the practicum may range from 
three to 12 credits per semester, depending upon the 
experience. May be repeated for a total of 12 credit hours. 
Prerequisites: Senior status, completion of all core 
requirements. 


480. SEMINAR 3 hours credit 


Complements the practicum experience (PHEC 479). Students 
meet weekly to consider problems and issues encountered in 
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the practicum. Encourages the synthesis of theory and practice 
through specific assignments and exercises chosen by the 
instructor. Prerequisites: Senior status, completion of core 
requirements. Three hours per week. 


481. STRESS TESTING 

AND EXERCISE PRESCRIPTION 3 hours credit 
Presents practical as well as theoretical knowledge about the 
various modes and protocols used in graded exercise testing, 
basic electrocardiography and exercise prescription based on 
testing results. Prerequisites: PHEC 432, 433. Three hours 
lecture per week. (fal! semester only) 


490. SELECTED TOPICS 

IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 1-3 hours credit 
Provides opportunities for short-term needs and interest of 
Students/faculty. Affords avenue for curriculum experimentation 
and innovation at an advanced level. Student may earn a 
maximum of six credits. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 


491. INDEPENDENT STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Advanced independent study of issues in physical education. 
May be repeated for a maximum of six hours. Prerequisite: 
Consent of instructor and department chair. 


Physics (PHYS) 


100. PHYSICS INTHE MODERN WORLD 4 hours credit 
Survey of major areas of physics. Topics include motion, forces, 
waves, light, sound, heat, electricity, magnetism, quantum 
phenomena and relativity. One-semester course intended for 
non-science majors. Not open to students with credit in PHYS 
121 or 211 or 221. Three hours lecture, one two-hour lab 
per week. Meets General Education IIIA or IIIB. 


107. OBSERVATIONAL ASTRONOMY 1 hour credit 
Introduction to the use of various tools to study celestial objects, 
including experience with telescopes, spectroscopes, a 
planetarium and microcomputers. Prerequisite: PHYS 106. 
One two-hour lab per week plus some night observations. 


108. INTRODUCTION TOASTRONOMY 4 hours credit 
Survey of modern astronomy for non-science majors. Basic 
physics concepts utilized to study the night sky, light, optics 
and telescopes, planets, the moon and sun, stars nebulae, 
galaxies and the universe. Some night observations required. 
May not be taken for credit if student already has credit for 
PHYS 106. Three hours lecture, one two-hour lab per week. 
Meets General Education IIIA or IIIB. 


121. GENERAL PHYSICS | 4 hours credit 
Introduction to Newtonian mechanics and applications. Topics 
include kinematics, dynamics, rotational motion, equilibrium, 
conservation laws and fluids. Not intended for physics or 
chemistry majors. Prerequisite: College algebra. Three hours 
lecture, one two-hour lab per week. Meets General 
Education IIIA or IIIB. 


123. GENERAL PHYSICS II 4 hours credit 
Continuation of general physics. Topics include basic concepts 
of electricity and magnetism, wave motion, optics and modern 
physics. Prerequisite: PHYS 121. Three hours lecture, one 
two-hour lab per week. Meets General Education IIIB. 


211. MAJOR CONCEPTS IN PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
Integrated study of the major concepts of physics designed as 
a first course for physics and related majors. Topics drawn 
from classical mechanics, electromagnetism, quantum 
mechanics and relativity. Corequisite: MATH 201. Four hours 
lecture/activity per week. 


221. PHYSICS | 4 hours credit 
Introductory course in mechanics for students majoring in 
physics, chemistry and engineering. Topics include single 


particle kinematics and dynamics, multiparticle systems, 
rotational motion, oscillations, waves and sound. Spring section 
intended for physics majors. Prerequisite: MATH 201. Six 
hours lecture/activity per week. Meets General Education 
INA and HIB. 


223. PHYSICS Il 4 hours credit 
Continuation of introductory physics. Topics include single 
particle kinematics and dynamics, multiparticle systems, 
rotational motion, oscillations, waves and sound. Fall section 
intended for physics majors. Prerequisites: PHYS 221; MATH 
202 (prereq/coreq). Six hours lecture/activity per week. 


309. MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
Survey of the most important mathematical tools of classical 
physics. Topics include coordinate systems, complex algebra, 
matrix algebra, Fourier series and applications, differential 
equations (wave equation, Schrodinger’s equation) and vector 
calculus (gradient, divergence, curl, Stoke’s theorem, Green’s 
theorem). Credit may not be received for both MATH/PHYS 
309. Corequisites: PHYS 223, MATH 310. Four hours 
lecture/activity per week. 


311. ELECTRICAL CIRCUITS 

AND ELECTRONICS 4 hours credit 
Survey of basic principles of electric circuits and modern 
electronics. Topics include AC and DC circuits, Thevenin’s and 
Norton’s theorems, transient analysis, power supplies, diodes 
and transistors, operational amplifiers and an introduction to 
circuit simulation programs. Prerequisite: PHYS 223. 
Corequisite: MATH 311. Three hours lecture, one three- 
hour lab per week. 


313. INTRODUCTION TO MODERN 

PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
Survey of physics concepts developed since 1880. Topics 
include blackbody radiation, photoelectric effect, special 
relativity, quantization, uncertainty principle and introductory 
atomic, nuclear and solid state physics. Prerequisite: PHYS 
223. Four hours lecture/activity per week. 


314. MECHANICS 3 hours credit 
Theory and application of Newtonian mechanics with an 
introduction to the Legrange formalism. Major topics include 
kinematics and dynamics of single particles and systems of 
particles, rigid bodies, noninertial reference frames and the 
simple harmonic oscillator. Prerequisites: PHYS 223, MATH 
311. Four hours lecture/activity per week. 


315. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 3 hours credit 
Study of electricity and magnetism. Topics include Coulomb Ss 
law, electric and magnetic fields, electromagnetic induction, 
Maxwell's equations and an introduction to electromagnetic 
waves. Prerequisites: PHYS 223, MATH 311. Four hours 
lecture/activity per week. 


316. INTRODUCTION TO QUANTUM 

MECHANICS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the principles of quantum mechanics. Topics 
include wave mechanics, Schrodinger’s equation, Fourier 
techniques, operator formalism, correspondence and 
uncertainty principles, harmonic oscillator and hydrogen atom. 
Prerequisites: PHYS 313, 314. Four hours lecture/activity 
per week. 


317. ASTROPHYSICS AND STELLAR 

ASTRONOMY 3 hours credit 
Physical and mathematical principles applied to the study of 
astronomy, binary stars, stellar structure and evolution, galactic 
and extragalactic astronomy, quasars and cosmology. No prior 
knowledge of astronomy required. Prerequisite: PHYS 223. 
Four hours lecture/activity per week. 


Physics 


318. SEMICONDUCTOR PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
Mathematical treatment of the theory of conduction in solids 
with particular attention to semiconductors. Topics include band 
theory of solids, conduction in metals and crystals, intrinsic 
and extrinsic semiconductors, two-terminal and three-terminal 
devices. Prerequisites: PHYS 313, MATH 311. Four hours 
lecture/activity per week. 


319. THERMODYNAMICS AND 

STATISTICAL MECHANICS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to statistical mechanics and thermodynamics. 
Topics include laws of thermodynamics, paramagnetism, heat 
capacity of solids, perfect classical gas, phase equilibria and 
perfect quantal gas. Prerequisites: PHYS 309, 314. Three 
hours lecture per week. 


320. WAVE OPTICS 3 hours credit 
Study of light as a wave phenomenon. Topics include nature 
of light, propagation, reflection, refraction, interference, 
diffraction, lasers and holography. Prerequisites: PHYS 223, 
MATH 311. Four hours lecture/activity per week. 


321. ANALOG ELECTRONICS 3 hours credit 
Study of analog electronic devices and systems. Topics include 
operational amplifiers, active filters, oscillators and function 
generators, linear integrated circuits. Prerequisite: PHYS 311. 
Four hours lecture/activity per week. 


322. DIGITAL ELECTRONICS 4 hours credit 
Study of the basic concepts of digital electronics, with emphasis 
on modern TTL and CMOS integrated circuits. Topics include 
gates, combinational and sequential logic circuits, flip-flops, 
counters, shift registers, multiplexers, decoders and 
multivibrators. Prerequisite: PHYS 311. Three hours lecture, 
one three-hour lab per week. 


407. SENIOR LABORATORY 3 hours credit 
Exploration of physics through experimentation. Topics include 
atomic, nuclear and solid state physics; electricity and 
magnetism, mechanics, optics; and thermodynamics. 
Prerequisites: PHYS 311, 313. Four hours lecture/activity 
per week. 


410. ADVANCED MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS 3 hours 
redit 

Suive) of advanced mathematical topics used in physics, 

including linear operators, functions of a complex variable, 

partial differential equations, Hilbert spaces and group theory. 

Prerequisites: PHYS 309, MATH 311. Four hours lecture/ 

activity per week. 


411. MICROPROCESSOR , 
ARCHITECTURE 3 hours credit 
Study of the basic architecture and design of common 
integrated circuit microprocessors. Emphasis on the electrical 
operating characteristics, supporting electronics, interfacing 
and instruction sets. Laboratory experiments include study of 
the bus structures, timing, addressing and input/output of one 
or more microprocessors. Simple machine language routines 
developed. Prerequisite: PHYS 322. Four hours lecture/ 


activity per week. 


412. MICROCOMPUTER INTERFACING 3 hours credit 
Advanced study in techniques of interfacing microcomputers 
to monitor and control external devices. Topics include parallel 
and serial ports; analog-to-digital and digital-to-analog 
converters; measurement of temperature, light and motion; 
motor control; telecommunications. Laboratory experiments 
include building interfaces and developing the associated 
software. Prerequisite: PHYS 411. Four hours lecture/ 


activity per week. 
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Physics/Political Science 


414. ADVANCED MECHANICS 3 hours credit 
Advanced study of Newtonian mechanics based on concepts 
introduced in PHYS 314. Topics include Lagrangian and 
Hamiltonian formalism, calculus of variations, rigid bodies, 
small oscillations, fluid mechanics. Prerequisite: PHYS 314. 
Three hours lecture per week. 


450. INTERNSHIP/CO-OP IN PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
Work experience in which qualified students use knowledge 
of physics in a professional setting. Students summarize 
experiences in written reports with seminar presentations. 
Prerequisites: Twenty hours of physics, consent of instructor. 
Six hours per week. 


475. RESEARCH IN 

MICROCOMPUTER PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
Students work on individual research project involving-practical 
application of microcomputers to an actual problem in the 
laboratory or off campus. May involve advanced study of 
interfacing and software development; intended to provide 
challenges similar to those faced in industrial situations. Topics 
include computer-aided manufacture (CAM), process control, 
robotics and environmental monitoring. Written report, seminar 
presentation required. Prerequisite: PHYS 412. Three hours 
per week. 


490. RESEARCH IN PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
Research project in one of the areas of physics chosen, 
designed and carried out by student with the advice and 
approval of a faculty member. Actual work may be carried out 
at off-campus sites. Written report, seminar presentation 
required. Prerequisites: Forty hours of physics, senior 
standing, department approval. 


499. SPECIAL TOPICS IN PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
Study of a specific area of physics. Topic varies semester to 
semester. May be taken twice for credit. Three hours lecture 
per week or lab-lecture equivalent. 


Political Science (POSC) 


101. INTRODUCTION TO POLITICS 

AND GOVERNMENT 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the study of political science that discusses the 
nature of politics, the role of government in society and the 
processes involved in the governing of humans. Three hours 
per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


102. CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 3 hours credit 
Examines how the American political system responds to major 
issues facing the nation. The politics of recent issues such as 
civil rights, Watergate, the environment and the energy crisis, 
along with current issues, discussed in detail. Three hours 
per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


110. AMERICAN NATIONAL 

GOVERNMENT 3 hours credit 
Comprehensive examination of the American political process 
which analyzes the role of the Constitution, the organization 
and function of the presidency, Congress, Supreme Court, 
political parties and interest groups and the distribution of power 
within American society. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


200. POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES 3 hours credit 
Analysis of political ideologies, emphasizing their role as both 
justifications for and radical critiques of existing social, 
economic and political structures and processes. Covers a 
number of ideologies, including fascism, liberalism, socialism 
and communism. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IIB. 





202. STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

IN THE UNITED STATES 3 hours credit 
Examination of state and local governments in terms of how 
political power is organized and policies adopted. Focuses’on 
forms of governing that encourage citizen participation. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


204. TOPICS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
Analysis of recent international or national issues which helps 
Students understand the complex contemporary political 
environment. May be taken twice under different course titles 
recorded with the registrar. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


210. INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 3 hours credit 
Introduces students to contemporary issues in world affairs: 
State creation and “failed” states, balance of power, wars, 
nuclear proliferation and arms control. Addresses global trade, 
monetary, development and environmental problems, as well 
as regional integration and the role of the World Bank and 
MNCs. Examines the use of international law, diplomatic 
negotiation and the UN to resolve international conflicts. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


212. INTRODUCTION TO 

AFRICAN POLITICS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the political economy of Sub-Saharan Africa. 
Focus on ideas and historical forces that have shaped Africa's 
political institutions and its economic and social structures. 
Three hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


215. AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 3 hours credit 
Emphasizes areas of foreign policy: the individuals, 
organizations and procedures involved in foreign policy making; 
the major approaches of U.S. foreign policy; and current issues. 
Three hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


230. JUDICIAL PROCESS AND POLITICS 3-hours credit 
Examines the structure and role of courts in the American 
political process. State and federal court systems and the role 
of judges are explored. Emphasis is on how courts function 
within the legal and political environment while acting as policy 
makers. Three hours per week. 


260. POLITICS OF THE CHESAPEAKE BAY 3 hours credit 
Practical look at the politics in the management, use and 
regulation of the Chesapeake Bay. Focus on the inter- 
disciplinary nature of problem solving and the establishment 
and implementation of environmental policy for the 
Chesapeake Bay and its watershed. Comparison with Coastal 
Bays included. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IIB. 


300. METHODS OF EMPIRICAL 

POLITICAL ANALYSIS 4 hours credit 
Focuses on student-developed research projects that utilize 
the scientific method and the collection and analysis of 
quantitative data, especially public opinion polls. The use of 
computers and-statistics in political science research 
emphasized. Prerequisites: POSC 101 or 110, junior/senior 
Standing. Three hours lecture, one two-hour laboratory per 
week. 


301. POLITICAL PARTIES AND 

PRESSURE GROUPS 3 hours credit 
Descriptive and analytical examination of American political 
parties and pressure groups with attention to political 
socialization and voting behavior. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 
110. Three hours per week. 


310. COMPARATIVE EUROPEAN 

GOVERNMENT 3 hours credit 
Comparative study of the government systems, political 
processes, leadership, political parties, elections and current 


political issues in Britain, France and Germany and an overview 
of the European community. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 110. 
Three hours per week. 


311. COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 

OF DEVELOPING NATIONS 3 hours credit 
Comparative study of the historical backgrounds, ideological 
foundations, leadership, opposition groups, political processes 
and current issues in the governmental systems of selected 
developing countries. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 110. Three 
hours per week. 


312. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

OF SOUTHERN AFRICA 3 hours credit 
Focuses on the struggle for political and economic 
independence in South Africa, Namibia, Angola, Mozambique 
and Zimbabwe since World War ||. Concentrates on the 
dominance of South Africa in the region along with the role of 
multinational corporations, the United States, Soviet Union and 
Cuba in regional politics. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 210. 
Three hours per week. 


315. THE PRESIDENCY 

IN AMERICAN POLITICS 3 hours credit 
Helps students develop a deeper understanding of the 
American presidency’s relationship to other governmental and 
non-governmental institutions in the American political system. 
Particular attention paid to the implications and consequences 
of these relationships for democratic society. Prerequisite: 
POSC 101 or 110. Three hours per week. 


320. PUBLIC POLICY ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 
In-depth study of the governmental decision-making process 
within the American federal government. Provides students 
with an explanation of the primary governmental activities 
associated with the basic steps in the policy-making process. 
Some of these steps include policy formulation, implementation 
and evaluation. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 110. Three hours 
per week. 


330. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 3 hours credit 
Study of the principles, nature and meaning of the U.S. 
Constitution as determined by the holdings and opinion of the 
Supreme Court. Emphasis on the historical development of 
the Constitution and a study and analysis of the U.S. court 
system, judicial review, separation of powers, commerce 
powers and powers of Congress and the president. 
Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 110. Three hours per week. 


340. POLITICAL SCIENCE INTERNSHIP 3-9 hours credit 
Helps students learn about political behavior and policy 
problems as participant-observers in a government 
organization at the national, state or local level. Prerequisite: 
POSC 101 or 110, permission of instructor. (P/F) 


341. POLITICAL SCIENCE 

INTERNSHIP SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Places an intern’s work experience within a broader, analytical 
perspective. Interns thoroughly examine existing research on 
the relevant governmental agency and relate the findings of 
this research to their own internship experiences. Designed to 
be taken with POSC 340. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 110, 
permission of instructor. 


350. REVOLUTION AND 

POLITICAL CHANGE 3 hours credit 
Explores the nature of political change in general and 
revolutionary change in particular. Approached both 
philosophically and empirically to generate theories of 
revolutionary change and to develop understanding of specific 
historical and contemporary cases of revolution. Prerequisite: 
POSC 101 or 110. Three hours per week. 


Political Science 


360. ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY 3 hours credit 
Overview of national and global environmental policies in the 
U.S. Examines individual policies including their content, their 
adoption, the regulatory process and their effect on 
environmental quality. Role of the political actors and the 
political process in environmental policy-making explored. 
Prerequisite: Junior standing. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


370. DEMOCRACY 3 hours credit 
Explores both the idea of democracy and its possibilities for 
realization in human society. Advocates and critics of 
democracy, both old and contemporary, are examined. 
Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 110. Three hours lecture per 
week. 


390. INTERNATIONAL FIELD STUDY 3-6 hours credit 
On-site study of the politics, history, economy and culture of 
selected countries. Work in the field preceded by pre-tour 
lectures and readings. May be repeated once for credit. 
Number of credits offered to be determined by the department. 


399. HONORS INTERDISCIPLINARY 3 hours credit 
Examines topics of broad trans-disciplinary scope and interest 
in conjunction with one or more other departments. Three 
hours per week. 


401. POLITICAL THEORY 3 hours credit 
Survey of political thought based on the analysis of ideas of 
modern theorists, including the historical setting of major 
theories, their impact on political institutions and social changes 
and their contemporary significance. Prerequisite: POSC 101 
or 110. Three hours per week. 


409. CAUSES OF WAR 3 hours credit 
Explores theoretical explanations of international conflict. Major 
questions addressed are: What are the primary causes of war? 
How may war be prevented? Prerequisite: Junior/senior 
standing. Three hours per week. Meets General Education 
1B. 


411. INTERNATIONAL LAW 3 hours credit 
Survey of the general principles and specific rules of 
international law as well as its recent trends and its relations 
to other aspects of international affairs. Prerequisite: POSC 
101 or 110. Three hours per week. 


415. THE UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM 3 hours credit 
Examines the history and evolution of the UN system. Focuses 
on the role of the UN in settling international disputes, providing 
international order and security, promoting decolonization, 
promoting human and political rights, and providing for 
economic and social development around the world. 
Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 110. Three hours per week. 


417. RUSSIA AND THE SOVIET UNION 3 hours credit 
Political development of Russia from the Bolshevik Revolution 
and Stalinism through the Gorbachev period and collapse of 
the U.S.S.R. Emphasis on government structure, parties, 
ideology, political conflict and change. Exploration of political, 
social, economic, environmental and foreign policy problems 
of the new Russian state. Prerequisites: POSC 101 or 110,. 
junior/senior standing. Three hours per week. 


430. THE CONGRESS IN 

AMERICAN POLITICS 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the structural characteristics and functions of the 
United States Congress. Factors influencing congressional 
decision making and the importance of Congress in American 
political process discussed. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 110. 
Three hours per week. 
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Political Science/Psychology 


440. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 3 hours credit 
Study of the basic characteristics of modern American 
governmental bureaucracies, as well as the important issues 
public administrators face. Exploration of administrative and 
organizational theories. Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 110. Three 
hours per week. 


450. CIVIL RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 3 hours credit 
Explores civil rights and liberties of the individual under the 
United States constitution, including freedom of religion, 
speech, press, right to privacy, and race and sex discrimination. 
Prerequisite: POSC 101 or 110. Three hours lecture per 
week. 


460. ENVIRONMENTAL LAW 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the legal system and principles of environmental 
law. Explores the nature and sources of environmental 
problems, evolution of the law and the legal system’s response 
to environmental problems. Examines laws, regulations and 
court decisions designed to control specific environmental 
problems; protect public health, safety and resources; and 
provide international environmental controls. Students use the 
case study method of legal analysis. Prerequisite: Junior 
standing. Three hours per week. 


480. STUDIES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 3 hours credit 
Intensive study of a specialized area of inquiry within the major 
subfields of political science: American government, 
international relations, comparative government, political theory 
and public policy. May be taken twice under different subtitles 
recorded with the registrar. Prerequisites: POSC 101 or 110, 
junior/senior class standing. Three hours per week. 


490. INDIVIDUAL RESEARCH 1-3 hours credit 
Advanced students pursue their own research project under 
the direction of a faculty member, or assist a faculty member 
in a research project. Involves in-depth reading program or 
the collection and analysis of data from primary sources. May 
be repeated for a maximum of six credits with faculty approval: 
credit beyond three hours requires approval of the department 
Chair. 


Psychology (PSYC) 


101. GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Survey of general principles underlying human behavior 
including study of the nervous system, perception, learning, 
emotion and pérsonality. Experimental findings are applied to 
practical situations. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IIB. 


211. PSYCHOLOGY AND 

SCIENTIFIC INFERENCE 3 hours credit 
Designed for psychology majors. Topics include principles of 
experimental design, logic of hypotheses testing, reasoning 
through issues in psychology and effective critical thinking. 
Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three hours per week. 


215. PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED 

TO DAILY LIVING 3 hours credit 
Designed to help students use psychology in their everyday 
lives so that they may understand and influence their own 
behavior and the behavior of others. Methods and techniques 
of behavior change discussed. Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three 
hours per week. 


220. PSYCHOLOGICAL STATISTICS 3 hours credit 
Methods of design of psychological experiments and analysis 
of data. Prerequisite or corequisite: PSYC 211. Three hours 
per week. 


300. DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Survey of the characteristics of and theories explaining the 
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physical, intellectual, social and emotional development of 
individuals throughout the life span. Prerequisite: PSYC 101 
or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


301. BIOLOGICAL BASIS OF BEHAVIOR 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the biological basis of behavior with emphasis 
on the anatomy and physiology of nerve cells and the nervous 
system, the effects of drugs on the nervous system, and other 
introductory topics. Prerequisites: PSYC 101 and 211. Three 
hours lecture per week. 


302. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Survey of the etiology, diagnosis and prognosis of neuroses, 
psychoses, psychosomatic disorders, transient situational 
maladjustments and personality disorders, with discussions 
of various treatment approaches: Prerequisite: PSYC 101. 
Three hours per week. 


304. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Study of the experimental method and its application to 
psychological research in both animals and humans. 
Prerequisites: PSYC 211, 220. Three hours lecture, two 
hours laboratory per week. 


305. PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 3 hours credit 
Survey of the basic experimental facts and research related to 
learning. Prerequisite: PSYC 211, 301. Three hours per 
week. 


306. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of group behavior of humans with emphasis on the 
relation of the individual to the group. Mass reaction and 
judgement, group control and group influence on the individual 
area considered. Prerequisites: PSYC 101, 211, 301. Three 
hours per week. 


320. PSYCHOLOGY OF INFANCY 

AND CHILDHOOD 3 hours credit 
In-depth study of the implications of and issues surrounding 
the physical, intellectual, social and emotional development 
of children from conception to adolescence. Prerequisites: 
PSYC 101, 300. Three hours per week. 


321. PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 3 hours credit 
Study of physical, emotional and social development of the 
adolescent. Prerequisite: PSYC 300. Three hours per week. 


322. PSYCHOLOGY OF AGING 3 hours credit 
Study of selected topics in human development from early 
adulthood through old age. Prerequisite: PSYC 300. Ten 
hours of volunteer work with the elderly per semester, 
three hours lecture per week. 


323. PSYCHOLOGY OF DEATH 

AND DYING 3 hours credit 
Exploration of attitudes and behaviors related to death. Topics 
include the dying patient, suicide, bereavement, ethical issues, 
the funeral, etc. Emphasis on developing an Understanding of 
self and death. Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three hours per 
week. 


325. PSYCHOLOGY OF SEXUALITY 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the psychological theories and social research 
concerning human sexuality. Topics include gender roles, 
sexual attitudes and mores, sexual health, sexual abuse and 
other current issues, Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three hours 
per week. 


333. EFFECTIVE PARENTING 3 hours credit 
Offers practical techniques for dealing with children, including 
effective communication with children of all ages and 
techniques for coping with inappropriate behavior in children. 
Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three hours per week. 


334. PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMEN 3 hours credit 
Study of sex roles, sex differences, the causes of psychological 
problems of women and some methods of coping with the 
rapidly changing roles of both men and women. Prerequisite: 
PSYC 101. Three hours per week. 


335. BASIC HELPING RELATIONS 3 hours credit 
Overview of fundamental counseling theory as well as an 
introduction to conceptual and experiential interviewing and 
counseling skills. Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three hours per 
week. 


336. PSYCHOLOGY OF MEN 3 hours credit 
Study of the psychological effects of the cultural roles assigned 
to males and of the impact of the transitions confronting men 
in the roles they assume. Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three 
hours per week. 


360. CLINICAL/COUNSELING 

PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Comparative study of theories and practices in the treatment 
of mental and emotional disorders. Included are commonly 
employed analytical, neoanalytical and behavioral systems of 
clinical psychology as well as a survey of psychodiagnostic 
materials. May not be taken for credit if student already has 
credit for PSYC 460. Prerequisite: PSYC 101 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


370. PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM 3 hours credit 
Survey of the criminal justice system and its relationship to 
psychology. Topics include theories of crime; criminal 
personality; and roles of the victim, police officer, lawyers, 
judges, psychologists and special groups. Emphasis on sexual 
assault, crimes against children and the insanity defense. 
Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three hours per week. 


401. PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Presentation of advanced topics on physiological psychology 
including the morphological, neurochemical and physiological 
bases of behavior. Students may not receive credit for both 
PSYC 312 and 401. Prerequisites: PSYC 211 and 301. Three 
hours per week. 


403. MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION IN PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Coverage of correlational techniques, reliability and validity. 
Psychological tests and questionnaires considered in terms 
of their measurement assumptions and utility. Prerequisite: 
PSYC 220 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


406. PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTITUDES ; 
AND ATTITUDE CHANGE 3 hours credit 
Concerned with how attitudes are formed, measured and 
changed. Emphasis on the classical theories and new 
approaches to attitude formulation and change. Prerequisite: 
PSYC 306 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


407. PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY 3 hours credit 
Survey of major theoretical approaches to the origin and 
development of human personality. Prerequisite: PSYC 101. 
Three hours per week. 


408. HISTORY AND SYSTEMS 

IN PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of basic integrating theories of psychology. Prerequisite: 
PSYC 211, 405 or 407 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


409. ENVIRONMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY = 3: hours credit 
Study of the effects of the environment on human behavior. 
Consideration given to such topics as organizational structure 
and climate, architecture, population density and urban stress. 
Prerequisite: PSYC 101. Three hours per week. 


Psychology 


410. MULTICULTURAL ISSUES 3 hours credit 
A study of the psychological impact of major cultural groups 
on the behavior, attitudes, thoughts and beliefs of individuals. 
Prerequisites: PSYC 101 and junior status. Three hours 
lecture per week. 


415. MOTIVATION AND EMOTION 3 hours credit 
Survey of experimental findings and theory of processes that 
energize and direct behavior. Prerequisites: PSYC 211, 301. 
Three hours per week. 


423. PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 3 hours credit 
Study of children who vary from the norm including the gifted, 
physically handicapped, mentally handicapped, socially 
handicapped, emotionally disturbed. Prerequisite: PSYC 300 
or 320 or EDUC 300 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


430. LEARNING THEORY AND ITS 

APPLICATION 3 hours credit 
Acquaints students with the theoretical base and experimental 
data to support a united approach to human learning. Provides 
opportunities to directly apply learning theory to the education 
of the individual. Prerequisites: EDUC 300, PSYC 101, 211 
(or equivalent) or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


445. COGNITIVE PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of human cognitive processing. Topics include 
perception, attention, memory, problem solving, language, 
reasoning and decision making. Prerequisite: PSYC 211. 
Three hours per week. 


450. SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 3 hours credit 
Study of human sensory and perceptual systems with 
emphasis on vision. Perception treated from a physiological, 
behavioral and cognitive point of view. Prerequisites: PSYC 
211, 301. Three hours per week. 


465. PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES 

OF GROUP THERAPY 3 hours credit 
Study of principles and techniques of group counseling/ 
psychotherapy and their application. Includes a review of the 
psychological and historical development of group therapy and 
a study of the pertinent research. Discussions and role playing 
are important elements of this course. Prerequisite: Advanced 
standing. Three hours per week. 


480. ART, PSYCHOLOGY AND 

VISUAL PERCEPTION 3 hours credit 
Students use principles of psychology and visual perception 
to develop increased understanding of the visual arts. Students 
cannot receive credit for both ART 480 and PSYC 480. 
Prerequisites: PSYC 101, a minimum total of six semester 
hours in art or psychology. Three hours per week. 


485. PSYCHOLOGY PRACTICUM 3 hours credit 
Provides psychology majors with training experience in a 
variety of clinical settings. Students may earn no more than 
six hours in undergraduate practicum courses. Prerequisites: 
PSYC 101, 335, 360 and 302 or 407 and consent of instructor. 
Minimum of two hours per week supervision, eight hours | 
per week of field work. 


490. INDIVIDUAL DIRECTED STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Enables advanced students to pursue, through observation, 
experimentation or library research, a topic of their choosing. 
May be repeated for a maximum of six credits. Prerequisite: 
Consent of department chair. 


TOPICS 
be IN PSYCHOLOGY 1-3 hours credit 
Intensive study in a psychological therapeutic technique, 
person, developmental period or theory. May be repeated in 
different areas of study for a maximum of six hours credit. 
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Respiratory Therapy 


Respiratory Therapy (RESP) 


210. FOUNDATION STUDIES 

IN RESPIRATORY THERAPY 3 hours credit 
Introduction to respiratory therapy with emphasis on the 
physiologic basis of respiratory care. Covers basic principles, 
procedures and practices utilized in the profession. Three 
hours lecture per week. 


300. SPECIAL TOPICS 

IN RESPIRATORY CARE 1-4 hours credit 
Study of a selected area of respiratory care. Topic may vary 
semester to semester. Provides opportunity for curriculum 
innovation or meeting the special needs or interests of students. 
May be taken twice for credit under different subtitles. 
Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 


301. PATIENT CARE PROCEDURES 4 hours credit 
Introduction to basic respiratory therapy procedures commonly 
utilized in providing patient care. Opportunity for practicing 
selected skills provided in the respiratory care laboratory. 
Prerequisite: Junior status, completion of General Education 
requirements, or consent of instructor. Corequisites: RESP 
302, 303. Three hours lecture, two hours laboratory per 
week. 


302. BASIC RESPIRATORY PROCEDURES/ 

CLINICAL PRACTICUM 5 hours credit 
Provides basic skills necessary for the application of medical 
gases, aerosol and humidity therapy, chest physiotherapy, 
airway management, incentive spirometry, intermittent positive 
pressure breathing, arterial blood gases, and cleaning and 
sterilization. Prerequisites: Admission to respiratory therapy 
major, junior status, completion of General Education and core 
requirements. Supervised experience: one hour lecture, 
nine hours clinical practice per week. 


303. CARDIOPULMONARY PHYSIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of cardiopulmonary physiology with emphasis on fluid 
and electrolyte balance, carbon dioxide and oxygen transport, 
acid-base regulation and the clinical significance of each. 
Prerequisites: Admission to respiratory therapy major, junior 
Status, completion of General Education requirements, or 
consent of instructor. Three hours lecture per week. 


321. ADVANCED RESPIRATORY CARE 4 hours credit 
In-depth study of topics related to respiratory therapy in the 
critical care setting with laboratory experiences. Emphasis on 
mechanical ventilation, airway management, cardiopulmonary 
monitoring and cardiopulmonary assessment. Three hours 
lecture, two hours laboratory per week. 


322. PHARMACOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Investigation of pharmaceutical preparations employed in 
current medical practice with emphasis on those relevant to 
the respiratory care practitioner. Prerequisites: RESP 301, 
302, 303 with C or better, or consent of instructor. Three hours 
lecture per week. 


323. CLINICAL PRACTICUM Il 5 hours credit 
Supervised clinical experience in a variety of critical and 
noncritical settings designed to reinforce primary skills and 
develop secondary skills necessary for the practice of 
respiratory care. Prerequisites: Junior status; completion of 
RESP 210, 301, 302 and 303 with C or better, or consent of 
instructor. Supervised experience: one hour lecture, nine 
hours clinical practice per week. 


401. NEONATAL AND PEDIATRIC 

RESPIRATORY CARE 3 hours credit 
Survey of current techniques employed in the respiratory 
treatment of children from birth through adolescence. Special 
attention to neonatal physiology and abnormalities requiring 
respiratory care and to the pulmonary significance of select 
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childhood diseases. Prerequisites: Senior status, completion 
of RESP 322 with C or better, or consent of instructor. Two 
hours lecture, two hours laboratory per week. 


402. CARDIOPULMONARY DIAGNOSTICS 

AND REHABILITATION 4 hours credit 
Study of the theory and techniques of cardiopulmonary 
diagnostic procedures, interpretations and clinical applications, 
as well as an overview of rehabilitative respiratory care 
techniques. Prerequisites: Senior status, completion of junior 
level respiratory therapy courses with a C or better, or consent 
of instructor. Three hours lecture, three hours clinical 
practice per week. 


403. CLINICAL PRACTICUM III 5 hours credit 
Supervised clinical experience in critical settings with special 
rotations through areas focusing on intensive care techniques 
and neonatal/pediatric respiratory care. Prerequisites: Senior 
status, completion of RESP 200- and 300-level courses with a 
C or better, or consent of instructor. Supervised experience: 
one hour lecture, nine hours clinical practice per week. 


404. MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 

IN HEALTH SERVICES 3 hours credit 
Prepares students for managerial challenges encountered by 
leaders and the health care practitioners in health service 
organizations. Topics include managerial theory, personne! 
interviewing, selection and maintenance, quality control, audits 
and budget preparation. Prerequisites: Senior status, 
completion of RESP 322 with C or better, or consent of 
instructor. Three hours lecture per week. 


420. RESPIRATORY CARE SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Study of the pathophysiology of diseases affecting the 
cardiopulmonary system with attention to common treatment. 
Small group discussion, case studies, computer simulations 
and frequent physician input allows students opportunity to 
test treatment ideas, challenge current regimes and understand 
the importance of appropriate respiratory care. Prerequisites: 
Senior status; completion of RESP 401, 402, 403, 404 with C 
or better, or consent of instructor. Two hours lecture, two 
hours laboratory per week. 


421. STUDY IN RESPIRATORY CARE 2 hours credit 
Faculty-guided study of an aspectof respiratory care of special 
interest to the student. Prerequisites: Senior status; 
completion of RESP 401, 402, 403, 404 with C or better, or 
consent of instructor. One hour lecture, two hours practicum 
per week. 


422. MANAGEMENT SPECIALIZATION 4 hours credit 
Clinical practice in respiratory care management or other 
appropriate administration. Topics include medica! legal 
aspects, employee scheduling, J.C.A.H. standard and audits, 
budget preparation and maintenance, and employee 
conferences. Prerequisites: Senior status; completion of 
RESP 401, 402, 403, 404 with C or better, or consent of 
instructor. Three hours lecture, two hours practicum per 
week. 


423. EDUCATION SPECIALIZATION 4 hours credit 
Experience in didactic and clinical instruction and departmental 
in-service education. Design, presentation and evaluation of 
lecture programs. Prerequisites. Senior status; completion 
of RESP 401, 402, 403, 404 with C or better, or consent of 
instructor. Two hours lecture, four hours practicum per 
week. 


424. CRITICAL CARE SPECIALIZATION 3 hours credit 
Clinical experience in critical care areas designed to refine 
skills in patient assessment, data collection and clinica! decision 
making. Patient rounds with cardiopulmonary specialists. 
Prerequisites: Senior status; completion of RESP 401, 402, 
403 and 404 with C or better, or consent of instructor. 
Supervised experience: six hours per week. 


425. DIAGNOSTICS SPECIALIZATION 4 hours credit 
Clinical experience in diagnostic laboratory settings. Emphasis 
on sophisticated cardiopulmonary monitoring and studies, 
cardiac catheterization and ventilation/perfusion scanning. 
Prerequisites: Senior status; completion of RESP 401, 402, 
403, 404 with C or better, or consent of instructor. Two hours 
lecture, four hours laboratory per week. 


Russian (RUSS) 


101. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN | 3 hours credit 
Beginning spoken and written Russian with emphasis on the 
alphabet, sound system, basic structures of the language and 
contemporary culture. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IB. 


102. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN II 3 hours credit 
Continued development of listening, speaking, reading and 
writing in Russian with further study of major grammatical 
structures and contemporary culture. Prerequisite: RUSS 101 
or at least one year of high school Russian. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IB. 


Science (SCIE) 


110. INTEGRATED SCIENCE | 4 hours credit 
Introduces principles common to biology, physics, chemistry, 
earth science and astronomy and appropriate mathematical 
concepts. Activities include laboratories, field experiences and 
computer exercises. Six hours per week lectures and 
activities. Meets General Education IIIA or IIIB. 


210. INTEGRATED SCIENCE II 4 hours credit 
Continues the SCIE 110 study of the principles of natural order 
through examination of the laws of conservation, energy, motion 
and thermodynamics. Individual and group activities include 
laboratories, field experiences and computer exercises. 
Required of MCTP students. Prerequisites: SCIE 110. Six 
hours per week. Meets General Education IIIB. 


310. INTEGRATED SCIENCE Ill 4 hours credit 
Continues SCIE 210 study of the principles of natural order 
through examination of the laws of thermodynamics, cosmic 
evolution and evolution of life. Individual and group activities 
include laboratories, field experiences and computer exercises. 
Required of MCTP students. Prerequisite: SCIE 210. Six 
hours per week. 


Social Science (SOSC) 


300. SOCIAL SCIENCE INTERN 

PROGRAM 
Work study program with the primary emphasis on practical 
experiences to be learned while working with a governmental 
Or community agency on the local, state or national level. 
Prerequisite: Junior or senior class standing with a major in 
history, political science, sociology or social science and 
approval of directors. 


3 hours credit 


400. CURRENT PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 
Study made of either general or special topics of our times, 
considered from the historic aspect and the present social and 
Cultural setting in which they occur. Three hours per week. 


499. HONORS 3 hours credit 
Independent study, research and conferences undertaken by 
social science majors for department honors at the invitation 
of the department. May not be taken on a pass/no credit basis. 
Prerequisites: Approval of department, 21 hours of work in 
Social science completed, minimum 3.5 average in social 
Sciences. 


Respiratory Therapy/Social Work 


Social Work (SOWk) 


200. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WORK 

AND SOCIAL WELFARE 3 hours credit 
Introduction to social work as a profession. Examination of the 
social welfare system as society’s response to human need 
and structure for delivery of social services. Overview of fields 
of social welfare service and social work roles in each field. 
Twenty-five hours of volunteer service in a social agency 
required. Three hours per week. 


300. HUMAN BEHAVIOR IN THE 

SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT | 3 hours credit 
Interrelationship of biological and psychosocial factors in 
human development throughout the life span. Examines 
dynamics of human behavior in a social context, with beginning 
level social assessment DSM diagnosis. Prerequisite: SOWK 
200, BIOL 101, SOCI 101, PSYC 101, or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


302. HUMAN BEHAVIOR IN THE 

SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT Ii 3 hours credit 
Study of human behavior as affected by race, class, gender 
and sexual orientation. Attention to the experience of 
oppression and its impact on families and groups. Strategies 
to bring about social change in organizations and communities 
considered. Prerequisites: SOWK 200, 300. Three hours per 
week. 


305. SOCIAL WELFARE POLICY 3 hours credit 
Historical and analytical overview of social welfare policy in 
the United States. Selective examination of contemporary 
programs and services; analysis of policies; issues and 
problems; evaluation of programs and services for 
effectiveness. Prerequisite: SOWK 200 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


315. SOCIAL WORK RESEARCH 3 hours credit 
Introduction to quantitative and qualitative research 
methodologies, designs for evaluation of practice and program 
evaluation. Prerequisite: SOWK 200 or consent of instructor. 
MATH 155 recommended. Three hours per week. 


320. SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE | 3 hours credit 
First of three practice courses preparing students for a 
generalist approach to social work practice. Emphasis on 
knowledge, values, ethics and skills needed to develop effective 
helping relationships. Includes basic theories for intervention 
with focus on micro level problem solving and basic interview 
skills. Prerequisites: SOWK 200, 300. Three hours per week. 


RK WITH OLDER 
TO PEOPLE 3 hours credit 
Study of older Americans and of the programs and policies 
designed to support them. Review of social work practice skills 
in providing direct service to older people. Prerequisite: SOWK 
200 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


400. SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE II 3 hours credit 
Second of three practice courses preparing students for a 
generalist approach to social work practice. Expands basic 


knowledge, values, ethics and skills, with emphasis on mezzo | 


level problem solving. Includes theories and techniques for 
planning, assessment and advocacy for family and small group 
intervention. Prerequisites: SOWK 315, 320. Corequisite: 
SOWK 406 or 407. Three hours per week. 


405. FIELD INSTRUCTION 
IN SOCIAL WORK | 5 hours credit 
Supervised experience in a social welfare agency with 
emphasis on methods and techniques of generalist cre eats 
ractice. Opportunity to apply theory and develop skills in 
neler) of social services. Prerequisites: SOWK 302, 315, 
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Social Work/Sociology 


320 and approval of the department. Corequisites: SOWK 
400, 406. Two working days per week. (P/F) 


406. FIELD INSTRUCTION SEMINAR | 1 hour credit 
Weekly on-campus seminar concurrent with Field Instruction 
|. Small group discussion of field experience with related written 
assignments. Prerequisite: SOWK 320. Corequisites: SOWK 
400, 405. One hour per week. 


407. FIELD INSTRUCTION 
IN SOCIAL WORK II 
Continuation of direct experience in the delivery of social 
services within an assigned agency. Increased emphasis on 
assessment, intervention and evaluation skills of generalist 
social work. Prerequisites: SOWK 405, 406. Corequisites: 
SOWK 408, 410. Two working days per week. (P/F) 


408. FIELD INSTRUCTION SEMINAR II 1 hour credit 
Weekly on-campus seminar concurrent with Field Instruction 
ll. Small group discussion of field experience with related 
written assignments. Prerequisites: SOWK 405, 406. 
Corequisite: SOWK 407. One hour per week. 


410. SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE Ill 3 hours credit 
Third of three practice courses preparing students for a 
generalist approach to social work. Expands basic knowledge, 
values, ethics and skills, with emphasis on macro level problem 
solving. Includes theories and techniques needed for practice 
within an organizational and/or community context. 
Prerequisite: SOWK 400. Corequisite: SOWK 407 or 408. 
Three hours per week. 


450. SOCIAL WORK WITH FAMILIES 

AND CHILDREN 3 hours credit 
Survey of child welfare services and examination of current 
policies in social work for children and their families. 
Consideration of practice issues in protective services, in-home 
services to families and substitute care including adoption and 
foster care. Prerequisite: SOWK 200 or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


455. SUBSTANCE ABUSE: ISSUES 

AND SERVICES 3 hours credit 
Study of alcohol and drug abuse. Topics include theoretical 
perspectives on abuse, pharmacological characteristics of 
commonly abused substances, and stages of dependence and 
addiction. Overview of societal response to substance abuse 
including law enforcement, treatment, rehabilitation and 
prevention. Prerequisite: SOWK 300 or consent of instructor. 
Three hours per week. 


460. SOCIAL WORK IN CORRECTIONS 3 hours credit 
Social work interventions in a variety of correctional settings. 
Focuses on professional role in court and correctional 
procedures within institutional and community-based programs. 
Prerequisite: SOWK 200 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


465. SOCIAL WORK IN HEALTH CARE 3 hours credit 
Explores the role of social work practice in various health care 
settings. Emphasis on the changing concepts of health and 
illness. Evaluates the nature of health care organizations, 
funding mechanisms and ethical dilemmas in social work health 
care. Prerequisite: SOWK 300 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


470. SOCIAL WORK IN MENTAL HEALTH 3 hours credit 
Investigates the role of the social work profession within the 
mental health delivery system utilizing a generalist social work 
approach. Social work and mental health concepts, policies, 
research methods and program development examined in 
social service agencies, community mental health facilities and 
institutional accommodations. Prerequisite: SOWK 300 or 


- consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 
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475. SOCIAL WORK WITH PERSONS 

WHO HAVE DISABILITIES 3 hours credit 
Overview of physical, social and emotional implications of 
disabilities within the context of generalist social work practice. 
Topics include sensitivity to discrimination in society, laws and 
services available, and personal and family adjustment to 
disability. Prerequisite: SOWK 200. Three hours per week. 


484. SOCIAL WORK AND THE LAW 3 hours credit 
Study of social welfare, family, consumer law and the legal 
authority of social agencies to make regulations. Guidelines 
for court testimony and rules of evidence presented. 
Prerequisite: SOWK 200 or consent of instructor. Three hours 
per week. 


490. INDIVIDUAL DIRECTED STUDY 1-3 hours credit 
Enables advanced students to pursue topics of their own 
choosing with the guidance and supervision of the faculty. 
Should not duplicate any course already offered by the 
department. Prerequisite: Senior standing. 


499. SPECIAL TOPICS 1-3 hours credit 
Provides opportunities for investigating special themes or 
issues of interest to students and the social work profession. 
May be repeated once under a different subtitle. Prerequisite: 
SOWK 200 or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


sociology (SOCI) 


101. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Identification and analysis of basic concepts of sociology; study 
of interrelatedness of structures, systems and institutions, and 
of the social processes by which society evolves. Three hours 
per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


201. SOCIAL PROBLEMS 3 hours credit 
Analysis of selected social problems in contemporary society. 
Emphasis on sociological understanding of the processes by 
which social problems are defined. Meets General Education 
iB. 


216. SOCIOLOGY OF GENDER 3 hours credit 
Study of the social positions and expectations assigned to 
people on the basis of gender. Stresses the central place of 
gender roles in social organization and considers the 
implications of any major role changes. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IIB. 


225. SOCIOLOGY OF CONFLICT 

AND NONVIOLENCE 3 hours credit 
Seeks answers to questions about why humans use violence 
to resolve conflict and what social forces produce conflict in 
the family, ethnic and racial groups, economic groups and 
nation states. Explores nature and practice of non-violent 
conflict resolution. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IIB. 


301. STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Selected areas in varied subfields of sociology. May be 
repeated under different subtitles. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IIB. 


304. SOCIAL INEQUALITY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the variety of class and rank structures found in 
both past and contemporary societies. Special attention 
focused on the determinants of social class as well as the 
related issues of social mobility and changes in class position 
of both individuals and groups. Additional emphasis on 
identifying both attitudinal and behavioral consequences of 
class position. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IIB. 


305. SOCIOLOGY OF LAW 3 hours credit 
Study of formal legal statements as communications both 
reflecting and influencing life in society. Selected examples of 
the conflict between legality and social reality, with attention to 
both substantive and procedural issues of law; consideration 
of possible solutions. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IIB. 


309. RESEARCH I, SOCIAL RESEARCH 

METHODS 3 hours credit 
Introduction to social science research methods. Emphasis 
on research design, including formulation of questions, 
conceptualization, measurement, sampling and involvement 
in practical research activity. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


310. RESEARCH Il, STATISTICAL 

METHODS 3 hours credit 
Advanced training in social science research methods. 
Emphasis on data analysis, including organization of data for 
computer processing, hypothesis testing and simple causal 
modeling. Three one-hour lectures, one two-hour 
laboratory per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


313. CRIMINOLOGY AND PENOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Consideration of crime and delinquency as forms of deviant 
behavior; examination of social causes, social reactions and 
applicable sociological theories. Meets General Education 
1B. 


315. URBAN SOCIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of the origin, character and significance of urban 
communities. Analyzes the ecology and social organizations 
of cities, the phenomenon of urban and metropolitan 
development, and the resulting lifestyles, problems and trends. 
Three hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


316. THE FAMILY 3 hours credit 
Consideration of the family as a socially recognized intimate 
group with a significant place in the life of the individual and 
society. Emphasis on the impact of changing social conditions 
on sexuality, love, marriage, parenthood, childhood and other 
dimensions of intimate relationships. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IIB. 


318. SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 3 hours credit 
Examination of humanity’s quest for religious meaning as a 
social activity with social consequences. Considers the place 
of religion in different kinds of societies, past, present and 
future. Three hours per week. Meets General Education 
IIB. 


319. SOCIAL CHANGE 

AND SOCIAL PLANNING 3 hours credit 
Explores why whole societies like the United States change. 
Compares contemporary industrial and developing countries 
by critically examining classical and current theories of 
sociocultural change. Considers strategies for purposive 
changing of a society. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IIB. 


320. SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 3 hours credit 
In-depth study of contemporary social movements, such as 
the Black Muslims, Gay Liberation, the Women’s Movement, 
the aged, youth and radical right. Meets General Education 
IB. 


322. POPULATION STUDIES 3 hours credit 
Introduction to social demography. Topics include world and 
U.S. population trends, components of demographic change 
(fertility, mortality, migration), population policy and 
demographic aspects of contemporary social issues. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


Sociology 


324. COMMUNITY SOCIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Investigation of communities as social systems emphasizing 
current directions in community research. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IIB. 


326. SOCIAL INTERACTION 3 hours credit 
Study of human behavior as social interaction. Emphasis on 
symbolic communication and its relationship to the concept of 
self. Meets General Education IIB. 


329. MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY 3 hours credit 
Study of social factors involved in health and illness 
emphasizing the institution of medicine in American society. 
Three hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


330. DEATH, DISEASE AND SOCIETY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of changing patterns of causation and distribution of 
death and disease. Major emphasis given to the study of suicide 
and homicide. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IIB. 


331. RACIAL AND CULTURAL MINORITIES 3 hours credit 
Study of ethnic differences that produce prejudice, stereotypes 
and discrimination and of the social processes employed by 
dominant and minority groups. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


334. SOCIOLOGY OF MENTAL HEALTH 3 hours credit 
Study of sociocultural factors in mental health and illness 
emphasizing social causation and patterns of distribution. 
Three hours per week. Meets General Education IIB. 


335. SYSTEMS OF HEALTH 

CARE DELIVERY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the institution of health care and its delivery. Major 
emphasis on the diversity of organization in this institution in 
differing social systems. Three hours per week. Meets 
General Education IIB. 


344. COMPLEX ORGANIZATIONS 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the emergence of modern bureaucratic structure, 
emphasizing institutionalization, patterns of authority and 
impact on personality. Meets General Education IIB. 


361. AGING AND SOCIETY 3 hours credit 
Examination of the aging process from the sociological 
perspective. Emphasis on the position of the elderly in 
contemporary society and on age-roles associated with stages 
in the process of aging such as childhood, adolescence, 
adulthood and old age. Meets General Education IIB. 


390. SOCIOLOGY OF THE 

ENVIRONMENT 3 hours credit 
Examines the environment as a social product. Uses the 
sociological perspective to explain how environmental 
problems are structurally created. Focuses on mining and 
forestry to illustrate how environmental degradation, disease, 
death and disability are produced. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IIB. 


401. SPECIAL TOPICS 3 hours credit 


Reserved for courses approved as experimental responses to _ 


student interest or community need. May be repeated once 
under a different subtitle. Meets General Education IIB. 


409. SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
Analysis of public education as a bureaucratic social institution, 
the countervailing community power structure and the 
professional role of the educator. Three hours per week. 
Meets General Education IIB. 


416. INDIVIDUAL DIRECTED STUDY 3 hours credit 
Advanced study in an area of sociology. May be repeated once 
under a different subtitle. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor 
who will direct the study. Three hours per week. 
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Sociology/Spanish 


421. THEORY I, FOUNDATIONS 

OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the historical antecedents and contemporary 
profiles of sociological theory emphasizing major figures and 
dominant paradigms. Prerequisite: SOC! 101 or consent of 
instructor. Three hours per week. 


422. THEORY Il, CONTEMPORARY 

SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 3 hours credit 
Analysis of the current state and future directions of sociological 
theory. Prerequisite: SOC! 101 or consent of instructor. Three 
hours per week. 


431. SENIOR SEMINAR 3 hours credit 
Seminar experience for senior students with emphasis on social 
theory, problems and research. Prerequisite: Fifteen hours 
of sociology or consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


460. RESEARCH PRACTICUM 3 hours credit 
Applies social research methods to a specific research project 
which includes hypothesis formulation, research design, data 
collection and data analysis. Prerequisite: SOCI 309 or 
consent of instructor. Three hours per week. 


495. INDEPENDENT STUDY 

FOR DEPARTMENT HONORS 3 hours credit 
Independent study undertaken for departmental honors at the 
invitation of the department. Prerequisites: Approval of chair, 
consent of instructor who will direct the study. 


Spanish (SPAN) 


101. ELEMENTARY SPANISH | 3 hours credit 
Beginning spoken and written Spanish with emphasis on the 
sound system and the basic structures of the language. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IB. 


102. ELEMENTARY SPANISH I! 3 hours credit 
Continued skill development in spoken and written Spanish 
with further study of major structures. Prerequisite: SPAN 101 
or at least one year of high school Spanish. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IB. 


105. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
Optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercise in 
the language laboratory or in workshop sessions to 
complement the work in SPAN 101. Prerequisite: Registration 
in SPAN 101 or permission of department chair. Two hours 
per week. 


106. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
Optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercise in 
the language laboratory or in workshop sessions to 
complement the work in SPAN 102. Prerequisite: Registration 
in SPAN 102 or permission of department chair. Two hours 
per week. 


201. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH 3 hours credit 
Continued development and refinement of language skills with 
emphasis on reading, writing and vocabulary development. 
Prerequisite: SPAN 102 or at least two years of high school 
Spanish. Three hours per week. Meets General Education 
IB. 


202. INTERMEDIATE AND 

APPLIED SPANISH 3 hours credit 
Refinement and application of language skills by exploring 
diverse forms of expression in Spanish. Satisfies the language 
requirement for English majors. Prerequisite: SPAN 201 or 
at least three years of high school Spanish. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IB. 
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205. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
Optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercise in 
the language laboratory or in workshop sessions to 
complement the work in SPAN 201. Prerequisite: Registration 
in SPAN 201 or permission of department chair. Two hours 
per week. 


206. OPTIONAL PRACTICUM CREDIT 1 hour credit 
Optional credit for supplementary oral and written exercise in 
the language laboratory or in workshop sessions to 
complement the work in SPAN 202. Prerequisite: Registration 
in SPAN 202 or permission of department chair. Two hours 
per week. 


300. TOPICS IN SPANISH 3 hours credit 
Study of an author, period, movement, genre or theme. Topic 
varies semester to semester. May be repeated once with new 
content. Prerequisite: SPAN 310 or permission of department 
chair. Three hours per week. 


303. READING SKILLS AND STRATEGIES 

IN SPANISH 3 hours credit 
Development of reading skills and strategies using authentic 
texts. Emphasis on reading for specific purposes and continued 
acquisition of vocabulary. Prerequisite: SPAN 202. Three 
hours per week. 


310. ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 
Develops facility to sustain oral and written discussion in 
Spanish. Students practice the basic patterns of Spanish syntax 
and develop vocabulary by preparing frequent oral and written 
compositions. Prerequisite: SPAN 202 or equivalent 
experience. Three hours per week. 


312. CONVERSATION 3 hours credit 
Develops confidence and correctness in spoken Spanish 
through practice in conversation, reports and discussions. 
Prerequisite: SPAN 202 or equivalent experience. Three 
hours per week. 


315. ELEMENTS OF SPANISH CULTURE 3 hours credit 
Study of the dominant cultural patterns in Spanish life including 
the themes of religion, family relationships and festivals and 
the dilemmas of work-leisure, sports-cruelty and honor-death 
through prose, drama and other selected material. 
Prerequisite: SPAN 303 or equivalent experience. Three 
hours per week. 


316. ELEMENTS OF LATIN AMERICAN 

CULTURE 3 hours credit 
Study of key cultural patterns with particular attention to the 
results of the transplantation to the New World. The major 
vehicle of examination is the written word in prose, drama and 
other selected materials. Prerequisite: SPAN 303 or equivalent 
experience. Three hours per week. 


325. HISPANIC CULTURE THROUGH 

LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
Introduction to the principle of literature as a cultural document 
and to 20th-century texts for studying genres and linking 
literature to its cultural contexts, creating an understanding 
and appreciation for students who wish to become more bi- 
cultural. Prerequisites: SPAN 303, 310. Three hours per 
week. Meets General Education IA. 


350. THE REBEL IN SPANISH 

LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
Survey of the classics from the Middle Ages, the Renaissance 
and the Golden Age. Required for majors; open to non-majors. 
Taught in English. Prerequisite: ENGL 102 or consent of 
department chair. Three hours per week. Meets General 
Education IA. 


351. THE SPLINTERED IMAGE: 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 

IN 20TH CENTURY SPANISH AND 

LATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE 3 hours credit 
Study of ways contemporary Spanish and Latin American 
authors struggle to express themselves relative to crises in 
contemporary Western culture. Taught in English. 
Prerequisite: ENGL 102 or consent of department chair. Three 
hours per week. Meets General Education IA. 


401. ADVANCED SPANISH GRAMMAR 

AND COMPOSITION 3 hours credit 
Concentrated drill on Spanish syntax and idiomatic usage 
combined with translation from English to Spanish and the 
writing of themes in Spanish. Prerequisite: SPAN 310 or 
consent of department chair. Three hours per week. 


Spanish 


402. ADVANCED CONVERSATION 3 hours credit 
Development of greater flexibility in the spoken language and 
increased listening comprehension through intense oral/aural 
practice; strong emphasis on vocabulary acquisition. 
Prerequisite: SPAN 312 or consent of department chair. Three 
hours per week. 


405. SPECIAL PROBLEMS ON SPANISH 1-6 hours credit 
Individual study of special areas in Spanish linguistics such as 
phonetics and diction, the history and evolution of the language, 
or in Spanish and Latin American literature with advice and 
direction from a member of the department. May be repeated 
with new content. Prerequisite: Consent of department chair. 


480. SENIOR SEMINAR 1-3 hours credit 
For senior Spanish majors. Research encompassing several 
areas of Spanish life and culture, language and literature is 
brought to bear upon a single theme or issue. Prerequisite: 
Senior standing. 
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B.A., M.Ed., Salisbury State University 
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Faculty 


WAYNE ACKERSON, Lecturer in History 
B.A., M.A., Salisbury State University 


ANN R. ALLEN, Lecturer in English 
B.A., Millsaps College; M.A., University of Arkansas 


PAMELA L. ALRECK, Associate Professor of Marketing 
B.S., M.S., San Diego State University; D.B.A., United States International University 


DAVID M. ANDERSON, Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A., Carleton College; M.S., Ed.D., University of Michigan 


EVA K. WOOLFOLK ANDERSON, Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., Cornell University; M.A., Ph.D., Syracuse University 


LAURIE ANDES, Lecturer in Education 
B.S., East Stroudsburg State University; M.Ed., Loyola College (MD); Ed.D., University of Maryland College Park 


MARY ANTLFINGER-NORTON, Lecturer in Chemistry 
B.S., M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


GRADY ARMSTRONG, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., Shaw University; M.A., Syracuse University; Ed.D., New York University 


HOMER W. AUSTIN, Professor of Mathematics and Computer Science 
B.S., James Madison University; M.S., University of Wyoming; Ph.D., University of Virginia 


KAREN K. BADROS, Professor of Nursing 


B.A., Medaille College; B.S., D’Youville College; M.S., State University of New York at Buffalo; Ed.D., University of Maryland 
College Park 


MICHAEL J. BARDZELL, Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Computer Science 
B.S., Mary Washington College; M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


BETH E. BARNETT, Dean of the Samuel W. and Marilyn C. Seidel School of Education and Professional Studies 
B.A., Slippery Rock State University; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University 


ANN M. BARSE, Visiting Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.A., University of Delaware; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


H. HARRY BASEHART, Professor of Political Science and Department Chair 
B.A., Kent State University; M.A., Ph.D., Ohio State University 


SUSAN B. BATTISTONI, Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S., Salisbury State University; M.S., University of Maryland at Baltimore 


RICHARD F. BEBEE, Dean of the Franklin P. Perdue School of Business and Professor of Accounting 
B.A., Anderson College; M.B.A., Indiana University; Ph.D.., University of Colorado 


JOYCE A. BELL, Lecturer in Social Work 
B.A.S.W., Salisbury State University; M.S.W., University of Maryland at Baltimore 


ROBERT A. BERRY, Professor of History 
B.A., University of Michigan Ann Arbor; M.A., Ph.D., Indiana University 


JOHN R. BING, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A., University of Vermont; M.A., Ball State University; Ph.D., University of Georgia 





Faculty 


KEVIN E. BIRCH, Lecturer in History 


B.A., Salisbury State University; M.A., Washington College 


CAROLYN M. BOWDEN, Associate Professor of Education 


B.A., M.A., University of Northern Colorado; Ph.D., University of lowa 


RICHARD C. BOWLER, Assistant Professor of History pests 
B.A., University of San Francisco; M.A., Ph.D., University of California Los Angeles 


WAYNE A. BRADFORD, Lecturer in Management and Marketing and Director of M.B.A. Program 
B.S., M.B.A., Salisbury State University 


SYLVIA D. BRADLEY, Assistant Professor of History and University Historian 
B.S., M.Ed., Salisbury State University; M.A., University of Delaware 


CHRISTOPHER H. BRIAND, Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences saat 
B.S., Saint Mary’s University (Canada); M.S., Dalhousie University (Canada); Ph.D., University of Guelph (Canada) 


PHYLLIS L. BRODSKY, Lecturer in Nursing 
B.S., M.S., University of Maryland at Baltimore 


KEITH H. BROWER, Professor of History | ae 
B.A., University of San Francisco; M.A., Ph.D., University of California, Los Angeles 


ANITA R. BROWN, Visiting Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., Salisbury State University; Ph.D., University of Delaware 


VONCELIA S. BROWN, Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S., M.S., University of Maryland at Baltimore 


JANE E. BURNS, Instructor of Nursing dh 
B.S.N., Ohio State University; M.S.N., Salisbury State University 


A. DEAN BURROUGHS, Associate Professor of Physical Education and Department Chair 
B.S., University of Tampa; M.A., Appalachian State University 


LINDA C. BUSH, Assistant Professor of Chemistry : 
A.B., Bryn Mawr College; M.S., Ph.D., Yale University 


K. NELSON BUTLER, Professor of Physical Education 7 
B.S., University of Tampa; M.A., Appalachian State University; Ed.D., University of Tennessee 


SUSAN C. CABRAL, Assistant Professor of Legal Studies | ; ie: 
B.A., Manhattanville College; M.A., Ph.D., State University of New York at Binghamton; J.D., Widener University 


RUTH M. CARROLL, Associate Professor of Nursing . 
B.S.N., Villanova University; M.S.N., University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D., University of Maryland at Baltimore 


GREGORY CASHMAN, Professor of Political Science 
B.S. Ed., M.A., Ohio University; Ph.D., University of Denver 


DONALD C. CATHCART, Interim Provost and Professor of Mathematics and Computer Science 
B.A., University of Hawaii; M.A., San Diego State University; Ed.D., Indiana University 


MARIE A. CAVALLARO, Associate Professor of Art 
B.S., State University of New York College at Buffalo; M.A., East Tennessee State University 


JILL CAVIGLIA, Assistant Professor of Economics : 
B.S., Binghamton University-SUNY; M.A., Ph.D., University of Tennessee 


i ision Sciences 
SUMATHY CHANDRASHEKAR, Lecturer in Information and Decision . ; 
B.A., Mount Carmel College (India); M.A., Bangalore University (India); M.B.A., Salisbury State University 


CHARISSE D. CHAPPELL, Assistant Professor of Psychology Goh 
B.A., Adelphi University; M.A., University of Tennessee; Ph.D., University of Houston 


XINGZHI MARA CHEN, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional oe 
B.E., M.S., China University of Geosciences (China); Ph.D., University of lowa 
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Faculty 


HERBERT G. CHEW JR., Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S., Muhlenberg College; M.S., Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University 


CHARLES EDWIN CIPOLLA, Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A., Roanoke College; M.A., Wake Forest University; Ph.D., University of Georgia 


JAMES CRAIG CLARKE, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.S., University of Scranton; M.A., Ohio University; Ph.D., Lehigh University 


JOHN R. CLEARY, Associate Professor of Art 
B.F.A., Pennsylvania State University; M.F.A., Washington University 


GRACE A. CLEMENT, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A., The College of William and Mary; Ph.D., Northwestern University 


LINDA E. COCKEY, Associate Professor of Music 
B.A., Lebanon Valley College; M.M., Temple University; D.M.A., The Catholic University of America 


KEITH J. CONNERS, Professor of Education 
A.B., Middiebury College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Connecticut 


CYNTHIA C. COWALL, Assistant Professor of Health Sciences/Medical Technology 
B.S., Ohio State University; B.S., M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


EDWARD J. CRANE, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., St. Cloud State University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University 


i 


RICHARD C. CUBA, Professor of Management 
B.S.E.E., Drexel University; M.B.A., D.B.A., George Washington University 


ELIZABETH H. CURTIN, Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum 
B.A., University of Toronto (Canada); M.A.T., University of Virginia; D.A., Carnegie-Mellon University 


CYRIL K. DADDIEH, Associate Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Ripon College; M.A., Carleton University; Ph.D., Dalhousie University (Canada) 


TERRY DAENZER, Reference Librarian 
B.A., M.P.H., University of Michigan; M.S.L.S., Indiana University 


WAYNE H. DECKER, Professor of Management and Department Chair, Management and Marketing 


B.A., Bowling Green State University; M.A., Michigan State University; M.B.A., Middle Tennessee State University; Ph.D., Univer- 


sity of Pittsburgh 


DEAN DeFINO, Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Computer Science 
B.S., Lee College; M.Div., Church of God School of Theology; M.S., University of Tennessee 


EDMUND T. DELANEY, Professor of Psychology 


B.A. (Philosophy), B.A. (Theology), St. John’s Seminary; M.Ed., Massachusetts State College; M.S., Coppin State College; 
Ph.D., University of Illinois 


JEROME J. DeRIDDER, Professor of Accounting 
B.S., Northern Michigan University; M.B.A., Central Michigan University; Ph.D.., University of Nebraska Lincoln 


GERARD R. DiBARTOLO, Associate Professor of Marketing and Men’s Soccer Coach 
B.A., M.S.M., Frostburg State University; Ph.D., George Washington University 


MARY C. DiBARTOLO, Instructor of Nursing 
B.S.N, Towson State University; M.B.A., Salisbury State University 


AUGUSTINE G. DiGIOVANNA, Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S., St. John’s University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


MEMO DIRIKER, Associate Professor of Marketing and Director of Project Management Group 
B.S., Aston University (Birmingham, England); M.B.A., D.B.A., Memphis State University 


MARCY DISBENNETT, Lecturer in Health Sciences/Respiratory Therapy - 
B.S., Salisbury State University 


ROBERT F. DOMBROWSKI, CPA (Louisiana), Associate Professor of Accounting and Department Chair, Accounting and Legal Studies 
B.A., Hofstra University; M.B.A., Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania; D.B.A., Louisiana Tech University 
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RONALD L. DOTTERER, Dean of the Charles R. and Martha N. Fulton School of Liberal Arts and Professor of English 
A.B., Bucknell University; M.A., M.Phil., Ph.D., Columbia University 


NANCY ELIZABETH DREWER, Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S., Johns Hopkins University; M.Ed., M.S., Salisbury State University 


RICHARD S. DUBSKY, Lecturer in General Studies and Director of Learning Center fora 
B.S., Salisbury State University; M.A., University of Tennessee; Ph.D., Duquesne University 


URSULA M. EHRHARDT, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A., Duke University; M.A., Michigan State University 


THOMAS G. ELLIOT, Professor of Music 
B.M., M.M., D.M.A., Boston University 


THOMAS L. ERSKINE, Professor of English . 
B.A., Bowdoin College; M.A, University of Kansas; Ph.D., Emory University 


DEAN J. FAFOUTIS, Lecturer in History ' 
B.A., City College of New York; M.A., University of Arizona 


MARY HELEN FAGAN, Assistant Professor of Information and Decision Sciences 
B.A., M.B.A., Ph.D., University of Texas at Arlington 


GREGORY C. FERENCE, Associate Professor of History a 
B.A., University of Pittsburgh; M.A., M.L.S., Ph.D., Indiana University 


DENISE R. FERNANDEZ, Assistant Professor of Management and Marketing 
B.S.B.A., University of Florida; M.B.A., Ph.D., Florida State University 


JUDITH KINCAID FISCHER, Associate Director of the Library ; : 
B.S., Concord College; M.S.L.S., University of Kentucky; M.B.A., Salisbury State University 


ERIN M. FITZSIMMONS, Visiting Assistant Professor of Political Science SARE 
B.A., The American University; M.A.S., Johns Hopkins University; J.D., University of Maryland at Baltimore 


PAUL. Q. FLEXNER, Associate Professor of Art and Department Chair 
B.F.A., Tyler School of Art; M.F.A., Pennsylvania State University 


é lanning 
EL E. FOLKOFF, Associate Professor of Geography and Regional Planni ‘ iversi 
marr State University of New York College at New Paltz; M.A., State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D., University of 


Georgia 


KATHLEEN V. FOX, Professor of Psychology se diet 
B.A., State University of New York College at Cortland; Ph.D., State University of New York at Buffalo 


MARK F. FRANA, Associate Professor of Biological Sciences and Department Chair 
B.S., University of lowa; Ph.D., University of Kansas 


ROLAND G. FRANK, Associate Professor of Education 4 . 
B.S., M.A., Ed.S., Central Michigan University; Ed.D., Michigan State University 


STEPHANIE FRIDIE, Reference Librarian | Poors 
B.A., State University of New York at Binghamton; M.Ed., Lesley College; M.S.L.S., Drexel University 


ROBERT MICHAEL GARNER, CPA (Indiana), Professor of Accounting 
B.S., Oklahoma State University; M.B.A., Ball State University; Ph.D., University of Arkansas 


NOMSA E. GELETA, Assistant Professor of Education : 
B.A., University of Zululand, South Africa; M.S., Ed.D., Oklahoma State University 


SAMUEL B. GELETA, Lecturer in Biological Sciences dias 
B.S., M.S., Addis Ababa University, Ethiopia; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University 


STEPHEN C. GEHNRICH, Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S., M.S., University of Wyoming; Ph.D., Tufts University 


MARGARET FISK GENVERT, Lecturer in History ra 
A.B., Colgate University; M.A., Salisbury State University 
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Faculty 


GEORGE W. GERING JR., Lecturer in History 
B.S., State University of New York at Albany; M.A., Salisbury State University 


WAVIE GIBSON JR., Associate Professor of English 
B.A., Morgan State University; M.Ed., Salisbury State University; Ph.D., Indiana University of Pennsylvania 


JOSEPH K. GILBERT, Instructor of History 
A.B., University of Tampa; M.A., Salisbury State University 


ROBERT W. GRAFF, Professor of Psychology 
B.S., Thiel College; M.A., Ohio University; Ph.D., State University of New York at Buffalo 


PAUL GRECAY, Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S., Wagner College; M.S., University of Bridgeport; Ph.D., University of Delaware 


BENJAMIN B. GREENE JR., Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A., Western Maryland College; M.A., Ph.D., Boston College 


WILLIAM L. GROGAN JR., Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S., Brigham Young University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


DARRELL G. HAGAR, Professor of English 
B.A., Texas Christian University; M.A., Pittsburgh State University; Ph.D., Texas Christian University 


CLAUDIA HANNON, Lecturer in History 
B.A., M.A., Salisbury State University 


GARY M. HARRINGTON, Professor of English 
B.A., M.A., University of Montana; Ph.D., University of Toronto (Canada) 


DANIEL W. HARRIS, Lecturer in Geography and Regional Planning 
B.A., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.A., Appalachian State University 


JAMES HATLEY, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 


B.A., Gonzaga University; M.A., University of Montana; M.A., Middlebury College; Ph.D., State University of New York at Stony 
Brook 


DIANE DAVIS HAYES, Assistant Professor of Health Sciences/Medical Technology and Clinical Coordinator 
B.S., M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


ANDREW HEPBURN, Professor of Communication Arts 
B.A., Goddard College; M.A., Northwestern University; Ph.D., University of Washington 


STEVEN M. HETZLER, Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Computer Science 
B.A., St. Olaf College; M.S., Ph.D., Northwestern University 


LYNNE HOEN, Visiting Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Computer Science 
B.A., Randolph-Macon Women’s College; M.Ed., University of Delaware 


RICHARD C. HOFFMAN IV, Associate Professor of International Management 
B.A., Trinity College; M.B.A., University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D., Indiana University 


MARK A. HOLLAND, Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S., Muhlenberg College; M.A., Wake Forest University; Ph.D.., Rutgers University 


NATALIE W. HOPSON, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A., Lebanon Valley College; M.S., Millersville University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D., Case Western Reserve University 


BRYAN K. HORIKAMI, Lecturer in Communication Arts 
B.A., University of Hawaii at Manda; M.A., Pennsylvania State University 


JANET S. HORNE, Associate Professor of Communication Arts 
B.A., Mary Washington College; M.A., University of North Dakota; Ph.D., Ohio University 


WILLIAM C. HORNE, Professor of English 
B.A., Gettysburg College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania 


CAROLYN HORSEMAN, Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Computer Science 
B.A., Furman University; M.A.T., Converse College 
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THOMAS O. HORSEMAN, Associate Professor of Mathematics and Computer Science 
B.S., Salisbury State University; M.S., Clemson University, M.S., University of Maryland Eastern Shore 


CHARLETTA HOUSE, Reference Librarian, Special Collections . | 
B.S., Alabama State University; M.L.S., University of Maryland College Park; M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


KIMBERLY HUNTER, Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences Brae 
B.S., California State Polytechnic University Pomona; M.S., Ph.D., University of Nevada Las Vegas 


VICTORIA VAREL HUTCHINSON, Assistant Professor of Physical Education and Director of Dance Program 
B.F.A., University of Utah; M.A., University of Arizona; Ed.D., Temple University 


NEIL T. H. JEN, Head Cataloguer | | 
B.A., National Taiwan University (Taiwan); M.S., Atlanta University 


JOEL T. JENNE, Assistant Professor of Education 7 3 
B.A., University of Massachusetts; M.Ed., University of New Hampshire; Ph.D., State University of New York at Albany 


i int Appointment) 
ROMAN V. JESIEN, Assistant Professor of Natural Sciences (SSU/UMES Joint 
B.A., Villanova University; M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


RICHARD L. JOHNSON, Associate Professor of Music, Department Chair and Director of Wind Studies 
B.S., M.S., University of Illinois; D.M.A., Michigan State University 


THOMAS W. JONES, Dean of the Richard A. Henson School of Science and Technology and Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park, Horn Point Environmental Laboratory 


LISA JOYNER, Lecturer in Health Sciences/Respiratory Therapy 
B.S., Salisbury State University 


ROBERT JOYNER, Assistant Professor of Health Sciences/Respiratory Therapy 
B.A., Salisbury State University : 


JOHN D. KALB, Associate Professor of English i | 
B.S., Central Michigan University; M.A., Ph.D., Michigan State University 


YN E. CARSON KALMANSON, Head Reference Librarian . 4 | 
aes University of North Carolina at Wilmington; M.S.L.S., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.A., Salisbury State 


University 


DAVID M. KANARR, Lecturer in Physics 
B.S., M.Ed., Salisbury State University 


FRANCIS I. KANE, Professor of Philosophy cane 
B.A., St. Mary’s Seminary and University; Ph.D., Georgetown University 


MARY K. KANE, Assistant Professor of Nursing : , ' F 
B.S.N., Villanova University; M.S.N., The Catholic University of America 


BARBARA ANN BUTLER KELLA\M, Associate Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., M.S.N., University of Maryland at Baltimore; Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


FRANCES L. KENDALL, Associate Professor of Communication Arts | 
B.A., Southern Connecticut State University; M.A., Yale University, Ph.D., University of Missouri 


KHASHAYAR “KASHI” KHAZEH, Professor of Finance gg te alge 
B.S., National University of Iran; M.B.A., Mankato State University; B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Tennessee 


JENNIFER S. KIEFER, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.S., Salisbury State University; Ph.D., University of Maryland at Baltimore 


KENT N. KIMMEL, Professor of Art 
B.F.A., Miami University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


JOEL KINCAID, Lecturer in Economics , 
B.A., M.E., North Carolina State University 


JEFFREY E. KOTTEMANN, Professor of Information and Decision Sciences and Department Chair 
B.S., Ph.D., University of Arizona 


Faculty 
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Faculty 
Faculty 
FREDERICK A. KUNDELL, Professor of Chemistry : NANCY L. MICHELSON, Assistant Professor of Jaton pene 
B.A., Harpur College; Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park | B.A., M.A., M.S., Ph.D., State University of New York a y 
K.-PETER LADE, Professor of Anthropology . JEROME A. MILLER, Professor of Philosophy and Department Chair 
A.B., Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania B.A., University of Scranton; Ph.D., Georgetown University 
JOHANNA W. LAIRD, Assistant Professor of Health Sciences/Medical Technolo , Department Chair and MDTC Program Director | TIMOTHY S. MILLER, Associate Professor of History ' 
B.S., M.S., University of Maryland at Baltimore <i : | B.A., Haverford College; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., The Catholic University of America 
; : Education 
WARD LAMBERT, Assistant Professor of Physical Education and Men’s Basketball Coach : KENNETH R. MILNER, Assistant Professor of | ay i Se seats Habel 
B.S., University of Virginia; M.A., University of Maryland College Park B.A., Virginia Union University; M.Ed., University of the District of Columbia, Ed.D., University of Massachu 
ELLEN M. LAWLER, Associate Professor of Biological Sciences q MOHAMMAD MOAZZAM, Associate Professor of pinata act vis pal see 
B.A., West Chester State College; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania f B.S., M.S., Tehran University (Iran); Ph.D., The Catholic University 
i iological Sciences/Environmental Health Science 
PHILLIP LeBEL, Professor of Economics and Acting Department Chair JOHN R. MOLENDA, Professor of Biologica eras PET 
A.B., Washington College; M.A., Ph.D., Boston University B.S., University of Scranton; M.S., Ph.D., Utah State University; M.P.H., Johns Hopkins University 
CHOONG C. LEE, Assistant Professor of Information and Decision Sciences , JODY D. MORRISON, Assistant Professor of poate ges ii lkiche Unalinay 
B.S., Yonsei University (Korea); M.B.A., University of Rhode Island; Ph.D.., University of South Carolina, Columbia B.A., Towson State University; M.A., University of Marylang; P'n.v., 
CHRISTOPHER J. LEWIS, Lecturer in Mathematics and Computer Science | H. REED MULLER, Associate Professor of Marketing and Marketing Coordinator 
B.S., M.A, George Washington University | B.S., M.B.A., Cornell University 
tion 
CHARLES K. LONG, Professor of Education | SUSAN M. MULLER, Associate Professor of Physical Educa on 
; : yp dept ia: f Maryland College Park 
B.A., College of St. Thomas; M.A., Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh B.S., Edinboro University of Pennsylvania; M.A., Ph.D., University of Mary g 
. ication Arts 
ROBERT PORTER LONG, Associate Professor of Social Work and Field Work Coordinator | DARRELL G. MULLINS, Associate Professor of Communication Arts ‘alk ll 
B.A., Oklahoma State University; M.A., University of Chicago B.A., University of Maryland College Park; M.A., Marshall University; Ph.D., Bowling Gr 
MARTA E. LOSONCZY, Lecturer in Psychology CHARLES H. NEAL JR., Lecturer in Biological vial ins 
B.A., Salisbury State University; M.A., Towson State University B.S., West Virginia University, M.Ed., Salisbury State University 
PHILIP E. LUFT, Associate Professor of Mathematics and Computer Science : MICHAEL O’LOUGHLIN, Associate pp seats; Canc stag 
B.E.P., Cornell University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Colorado B.A., University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D., Ohio State Univ 
ision Sciences 
MARY LOU MALONE, Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Computer Science KAREN E. PAPKE-SHIELDS, Assistant Prolessor e pelvis ad 
B.A., Colorado College; M.S., State University of New York at Stony Brook B.S., M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Univ 
Mp Ol iology 
JOAN E. MALOOF, Lecturer in Biological Sciences ALLAN PAPPAS JR., Assistant Professor of Socio i tc tuniveisit 
B.S., University of Delaware; M.S., University of Maryland Eastern Shore B.A., Park College; M.A., University of Northern lowa; Ph.D., Louisiana State f 
t Chair 
JILL MANNERS, Instructor of Physical Education DAVID L. PARKER, Professor of Mathematics and Computer ito Se an sine vdiricaptionn ‘aie 
B.S., Ithaca College; M.S., West Virginia University B.S., Kansas State University; M.A., Ph.D., Indiana University; M.s., 
P. DOUGLAS MARSHALL, CPA (Maryland), Associate Professor of Accounting GERALD D. PATT JR., Assistant Professor of nab tb ea FA. Southern Illinois University 
B.S., Tri-State University; M.S., St. Francis College; Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park B.S., State University of New York College at Fredonia; M.o., M.FM., 
hool of Liberal Arts 
DEBORAH ANN MATHEWS, Instructor of Social Work MAARTEN L. PEREBOOM, Assistant Professor of History and Assistant Dean of the Fulton Scho 
B.A., M.S.W., University of Maryland at Baltimore B.A., Calvin College; M.A., M.Phil, Ph.D., Yale University 
E. LEE MAY JR., Professor of Mathematics and Computer Science and Director of Center for Applied Mathematical Sciences DEAN A. PETERSON, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.S., Wake Forest University; Ph.D., Emory University B.F.A., M.F.A., Eastern Michigan University 
nati i lisbury State Theatre 
JAMES McCALLOPS, Assistant Professor of History | THOMAS PAUL PFEIFFER, Associate Professor of soothe? he pit nine ratitote 
B.A., University of Akron; M.A., University of Southern California; Ph.D., University of Southern California B.A., Salisbury State University; M.A., University ry 
DOROTHEA McDOWELL, Assistant Professor of Nursing | KAY M. PHIMISTER; Assistant Professor of Social Wore ‘valent, Oxford and Edinburgh Universities (United Kingdom), 
B.S.N., University of Virginia; M.S., University of Maryland B.A., Leeds University (United Kingdom); M.S.W. Equivalent, | 


Ph.D., Bryn Mawr College 
SHAWN McENTEE, Assistant Professor of Sociology 


B.A., Denison University; M.A., Ph.D., Ohio State University | ANDREW J. PICA, Professor of Physics 


: Cees ‘University of Florida 
B.S., Herbert H. Lehman College, City University of New York; M.S., Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D., University 0 


J. CHAPMAN McGREW JR., Professor of Geography and Regional Planning f Enalish 
B.S., San Diego State University; M.S., Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University | JUDITH E. PIKE, Assistant Professor of Englis 


B.A., Hobart and William Smith Colleges; Ph.D., University of California Irvine 
CHARLES R. McKENZIE, Professor of Physics 


. k 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Southern Illinois University | PATRICIA P. PLASKON, Assistant Professor of Social Wor 


er imore 
B.A.S.W., Salisbury State University; M.S.W., Rutgers University; Ph.D., University of Maryland at Baltim 


AMY S. MEEKINS, Associate Professor of Education 
B.S., M.Ed., Salisbury State University; Ed.D., University of Maryland College Park 
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BARBARA J. POLLOCK, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 


EDWARD G. SENKBEIL, Professor of Chemistry 
B.A., Wittenberg University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University 


B.S., Salisbury State University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Delaware 
ZENOVIA J. QUALLIOTINE, Visiting Instructor of Nursing 


A.A., Suffolk Community College; B.S., Adelphi University; M.H.A., Long Island University; M.S., Post-Master’s Certificate 
Pediatric/Adult NP, Stonybrook University 


. SETTLE, Professor of Marketing : | xh 
Re A Danner College; M.B.A., University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee; Ph.D., University of California Los Angeles 


EDWARD T. SHAFFER, Professor of Chemistry 


JOSEPH QUINN, CPA (Maryland), Lecturer in Accounting and Coordinator of Volunteer Income Tax Assistance (VITA) Program B.S., Salisbury State University; Ph.D., University of Delaware 


B.S., University College, University of Maryland; M.B.A., Salisbury State University 


} 
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a ; IF SHAKUR, Associate Professor of Physics and Department Chair 
THA ELIZABETH A. RANKIN, Professor of Nursing | ” B.S., M.S., University of Karachi (Pakistan); M.S., Ph.D., University of Calgary (Canada) 
Aa B.S.N., University of Maryland; M.S., University of Maryland at Baltimore; Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park : 
Hil rips leah d bien i : : KATHLEEN SHANNON, Associate Professor of Mathematics and Computer Science 
wy MADHU T. RAO, Assistant Professor of Information and Decision Sciences | B.S., College of Holy Cross; M.S., Ph.D., Brown University 
| M.S., M.M.S., M.E., Birla Institute of Technology and Science (India) : 
| i SARAH E. SHARBACH, Assistant Professor of History 
| KAREN RAYNE, Lecturer in English B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Washington 
| B.A., M.A., Salisbury State University : 
WAYNE L. SHELTON, Lecturer in Chemistry 
Wi DAVID ANDREWS REESE, Acauisitions Librarian B.S., M.Ed., Salisbury State University 
eet B.A., Brown University; M.S.L.S.., University of Kentucky ry | 
| FRANK M. SHIPPER, Professor of Managemen Root | 
| CONNIE L. RICHARDS, Professor of English and Department Chair B.S.M.E., West Virginia University; M.B.A., Ph.D., University of Utah i 
i B.A., M.A., University of South Dakota; Ph.D., Kansas State University “ee of hana Hit 
| TEREZA GADALIA SIDRAK, Assistant Professor Nursl : Mt] 
| PATRICIA O. RICHARDS, Associate Professor of Education B.S.N., University of Alexandria (Egypt); M.S., University of Maryland at Baltimore i 
Hit B.S., M.Ed., Kutztown University; Ed.D.., Lehigh University ait | | 
A HAVEN SIMMONS, Assistant Professor of Communication Arts 7 ) ii! 
Ha DAVID F. RIECK, Associate Professor of Chemistry and Department Chair B.A., Cornell College; M.A., University of lowa; Ph.D., University of lowa | 
| | i B.S., University of Vermont; Ph.D.., University of Wisconsin Madison ay | 
Wail DONALD L. SINGLETON, Professor of Communication Arts 
We Au GAYLORD ROBB, Librarian 


B.A., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.A., University of California Los Angeles; Ph.D., University of Okiahoma 
B.A., San Francisco State University; M.L.S., Clarion University of Pennsylvania 





BRENT R. SKEETER, Associate Professor of Geography and Regional Planning 


| ia: ity of Nebraska-Lincoln 
it ANNA MARIE E. ROOS, Visiting Assistant Professor in the Thomas E. Bellavance Honors Program B.S., Salisbury State University; M.A., University of Georgia; Ph.D., University 


B.A., University of Colorado Boulder; M.H., University of Colorado Denver; Ph.D.., University of Colorado, Boulder 


CLARA L. SMALL, Associate Professor of History 


ity: - Ph.D., University of Delaware 
ROBERT A. ROSING, Professor of Geography and Regional Planning B.A., M.A., North Carolina Central University; M.A., St. John’s College; Ph D y 


B.S., University of Wisconsin-Stevens Point; M.S.., Ph.D., Southern Illinois University 


BETTY LOU SMITH, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 


iversi : i te Universit 
GERALDINE NARDI ROSSI, Professor of Education B.S., Cabrini College; M.T., University of Delaware; M.Ed., Salisbury State y 


B.S., Indiana State University; M.A., Ed.D., Indiana University 


KENNETH J. SMITH, CPA (Maryland), Professor of Accounting 


: Washington University 
GEORGE C. RUBENSON, Associate Professor of Management B.S., Towson State University; M.B.A., Loyola College; D.B.A., George g 


Hi | B.A., Miami University (OH); M.A., Central Michigan University; Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


ROBERT SMITH, Assistant Professor of Communication Arts 


Ma | FATOLLAH SALIMIAN, Assistant Professor of Information and Decision Sciences M.F.A., California Institute of the Arts 


B.B.A., M.A., Kent State University 





ROBERT M. SPERY, Assistant Professor of Legal Studies 


MARIANNE B. SCARBOROUGH, Lecturer in History B.S., Fairmount State College; J.D., West Virginia University 


Hi | B.A., M.A., Salisbury State University 


GERALD R. ST. MARTIN, Associate Professor of Modern Languages 


AUDREY SCHADT, Catalogue Librarian B.A., Assumption College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Minnesota 


B.A., M.S., M.S.L.S., State University of New York at Albany 


BRIAN J. STARR, Lecturer in History 


SIDNEY R. SCHNEIDER, Associate Professor of Health Sciences/Respiratory Therapy, Director of Clinical Education and RESP B.A., M.A.T., Salisbury State University 


Program Director 


| rtment Chair 
SAE B.S., Towson State University; M.Ed., Salisbury State University; Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park ; EDWARD J. STEFFES, Associate Professor of Sociology and Depa 


B.A., St. Vincent College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh 
| CARLA N. SCHULTES, Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Computer Science 
AT B.S., Muhlenberg College; M.S., Ph.D., Lehigh University 


I ei ee 


POLLY STEWART, Professor of English 3 | 

i | . B.A., University of Utah; D.A., Ph.D., University of Oregon 
Hl | | MICHAEL S. SCOTT, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional Planning 

| B.S., Salisbury State University; M.S., Ph.D., University of South Carolina 





BRIAN STIEGLER, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages eine 
Hl B.A., Loyola College (MD); M.A., Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University 
Hil | iH PAUL E. SCOVELL, Instructor of Communication Arts and Department Chair 
\ 





ies 
B.A., Mansfield University of Pennsylvania: M.S., Murray State University THOMAS P. STITCHER, Assistant Professor of Physical Educatio 


B.S., M.Ed., Salisbury State University; Ed.D., University of North Texas 
ELIZABETH A. SELDOMRIDGE, Associate Professor of Nursing and Department Chair 


olo 
| B.S.N., University of Delaware; M.S.N., University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D.. University of Maryland College Park NATALIA MARIA HOENIGMANN STOVALL, Professor of Psychology 
| 


B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.A., Ph.D., 
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JUDITH M. STRIBLING, Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.A., Goucher College; B.S., Salisbury State University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland Eastern Shore 





DONALD M. WHALEY, Instructor of History . , : 3 
A.B., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.A., Princeton University 





it 
’ 
f 
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JERRY N. TABOR, Assistant Professor of Music 


RAYMOND A. WHALL JR., Professor of English and Director of Thomas E. Bellavance Honors Program 
B.M., University of New Mexico; M.M., D.M.A., University of Maryland College Park 


B.A., Canisius College; M.A., California State University, Long Beach; Ph.D., University of Colorado 
BART R. TALBERT, Assistant Professor of History 


f ARLENE F. WHITE, Associate Professor of Modern Languages and Department Chair 
B.A. (History), B.A. (Political Science), Salisbury State University; M.A., James Madison University; Ph.D., University of Alabama i 


B.A., Thiel College; M.A., Millersville State University; Ed.D., University of Maryland College Park 


ROBERT M. TARDIFF, Professor of Mathematics and Computer Science and Department Chair 


IVEN EUGENE WHITE, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.S., St. Martin's College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Massachusetts 


3 B.A.. Southern Arkansas University; M.A., Kansas State University; M.A., Salisbury State University; Ph.D., University of 
| Maryland College Park 
DEBRA H. PANIAN THATCHER, Assistant Professor of Education ; 


| | | | B.A., University of Wyoming; M.Ed., Ph.D.., University of South Carolina GEORGE |. WHITEHEAD Il, Professor of Psychology and Department Chair 


B.A., Trinity College; M.A., C.W. Post College; Ph.D., University of Massachusetts 








Hie | CALVIN R. THOMAS, Associate Professor of Geography and Regional Planning and Department Chair : 


rams 
B.S., Indiana University of Pennsylvania; M.S., Ph.D., University of Tennessee ELLEN V. WHITFORD, Associate Professor of Education, Department Chair and Director of Graduate Prog 


B.A., University of Delaware; M.Ed., Beaver College; Ed.D., Rutgers University 
GREGORY D. THOMAS, Visiting Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


B.S., Ph.D., Binghamton University-SUNY JEANNE E. WHITNEY, Assistant Professor of History 


B.A., Simmons College; M.A., The College of William and Mary; Ph.D., University of Delaware 
G. RAY THOMPSON, Professor of History and Department Chair 


B.A., Fort Hays State University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Kansas THEODORE WIBERG, Associate Professor of Health Sciences/Respiratory Therapy 


B.S., Shippensburg University of Pennsylvania; M.A., Central Michigan University; Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 
KLAUDIA M. THOMPSON, Lecturer in German 
B.S.Ed., M.A., University of Kansas 





1 ALFRED A. WITKOFSKY, Assistant Professor of Psychology ae 
B.S., Worcester State College; M.A., Ph.D., Northeastern University 
JAMES R. THRASH, Director of the Library 


Hi} : , | i 
| Wilh B.A., Chio State University, M.S.L.S., Case Western Reserve University; M.A., Salisbury State University JOHN T. WOLINSKI, Professor of Education 
WA WRT 


B.A., M.A., Rowan College of New Jersey; Ph.D., Florida State University 
MARVIN G. TOSSEY, Associate Professor of Social Work and Department Chair 


Gt , | 
B.A., M.S.W., Ohio State University; Ph.D.., University of Maryland at Baltimore HARRY E. WOMACK, Professor of Biological Sciences 


: B.S., M.S, University of Georgia; Ph.D., Auburn University 
JOHN L. TYVOLL, Associate Professor of Chemistry 


B.S., Ph.D., University of Southern Mississippi EDWIN M. WONG, Visiting Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences 


B.S., University of Maryland College Park; Ph.D., Indiana University 
RONALD R. ULM, Professor of Psychology 
B.A., Kent State University; M.A., Temple University; Ph.D., University of Delaware 








CAROL A. WOOD, Assistant Professor of Physical Education y Bote | 
: B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University 
KEITH R. VAIL, Associate Director of the Library | 

B.A., Gettysburg College; M.S.L.S., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.A., Salisbury State University JOHN W. WULFF, Professor of Education 


B.A., State University of New York College at New Paltz; M.A., Ed.D., Teacher's College, Columbia University 
ELICHIA A. VENSO, Associate Professor of Biological Sciences/Environmental Health Science 


Ht B.S., Texas A&l University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Texas at Houston | KATE J. ZAK, Lecturer in English 
Hi} | | 


A.B., Marietta College; M.A., Lehigh University 
LORETTA STOOPS VERPLAETSE, Assistant Professor of English | 
B.A., University of Illinois Urbana: M.S.Ed., Syracuse University; Ph.D., Boston University 





WILLIAM F. ZAK, Professor of English ie 1: 
| B.A., Boston College; M.A., Lehigh University; Ph.D., University of Michigan 
BARBARA WAINWRIGHT, Associate Professor of Mathematics and Computer Science 
B.S., M.Ed., Salisbury State University; M.S., Ph.D.. University of Delaware 





RAY H. ZEIGLER, Associate Professor of Music 
B.A., M.Ed., D.Ed., Pennsylvania State University 
CATHERINE M. WALSH, Assistant Professor of Nursing 


B.A., Hobart and William Smith Colleges; B.S., M.S.. Salisbury State University; Ph.D., University of Maryland College Park 


MICHAEL WATERS, Professor of English 
B.A., M.A., State University of New York College at Brockport; M.F.A., University of lowa; Ph.D., Ohio University 


Consulting Faculty 
i HT | STARLIN D. WEAVER, Assistant Professor of Education > | | oie JILL BENDERLY ase 
ith Hi B.A., M.Ed., University of North Carolina at Charlotte: Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University A.B., Princeton University; M.A., George Washington University | 
| | i Tee nauawenpece mL a a State University Fullerton; D.M.A., University of Arizona | - Alnectira rereon ay Ph.D., Boston University | 
| | | ih GAIL S. WELSH, Assistant Professor of Physics 
| Hi B.A., Oberlin College; M.S., Ph.D.., Pennsylvania State University 


ee ee te 














THOMAS A. BRANDON ; 
B.S., Memphis State University; M.D., University of Tennessee, Memphis 





iin anete 


i Hi JAMES M. WELSH, Professor of English 
WY B.A., Indiana University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Kansas 


KATHY E. BUNTY 
B.S., Salisbury State University; M.S.N., George Mason and George Washington 
JOHN P. WENKE, Professor of English 


B.A., University of Notre Dame; M.A., Ph.D.. University of Connecticut 








ROBERT T. CHASSE | 

e | 
; B.A., College of Holy Cross; M.D., Eastern Virginia Medical Schoo 213 | 
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Faculty 


DENNIS B. FORBES 
B.A., University of Virginia; M.D.., Virginia Commonwealth University 


BRENT R. FOX 
B.S., University of Washington; M.D., George Washington University School of Medicine 


JOHN H. HEDGER 
B.S., M.A., M.D., State University of New York at Buffalo 


C. RODNEY LAYTON JR. 
A.B., Gettysburg College; M.D., University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine 


STEPHEN W. MOORE 
Sc.B., Dickinson College; M.D., State University of New York at Buffalo 


WILLIAM J. NAGEL 
B.S., St. Peter's College; M.D., Creighton University School of Medicine 


COLLEEN K. PARROTT 
B.S., M.S., Salisbury State University 


EDNA B. QUINN 
B.S.N., Duke University; M.S., New York Medical College; Ph.D.., University of Maryland College Park 


WALTON F. REDDISH 
B.A., Salisbury State University 


DAVID M. SCHALK 


B.S., Colorado State University; B.S., M.S., University of Colorado Medical Center; M.D.., University of Colorado Health Science 
Center 


PATRICIA C. SERKES 
B.S.N., M.S., University of Maryland at Baltimore; M.B.A.. Wilmington College 


GEORGE STEIN JR. 
B.S., M.S., Rutgers University; D.V.M., Cornell University 


BEN TACHERON 
B.S., Georgetown University; M.D., University of Maryland School of Medicine 


GREGORY N. THOMPSON 
B.S., Boston College; M.D., Ohio State University 
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Emeriti 


JOSEPH S. BACHMAN, Associate Dean of Graduate Studies 
ELIZABETH J. BARFIELD, Professor of Nursing 

MARGARET BLACK, Director of Chorus/Instructor of Music 

C. PHILLIP BOSSERMAN, Professor of Sociology 

MAURICE W. BOZMAN, Riall Professor of Education 

RUTH L. BRONSTEIN, Associate Professor of Education 

W. FOREST BUCKLER, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
MacCURDY BURNET, Associate Professor of English 

MARY GAY CALCOTT, Associate Professor of English 

GRACE S. CHAIRES, Librarian 

CHARLES B. CLARK, Professor of History/Political Science 
RUTH H. CLARK, Assistant Professor of French 

NORMAN C. CRAWFORD JR., President Emeritus 

ARTHUR L. DELPAZ, Associate Professor of Music 

MARY ELLEN ELWELL, Professor of Social Work 

LEO F. ENGLER, Professor of English 

EUGENE D. FARACE SR., Associate Professor of Geography and Regional Planning 
FRANCIS B. FLEMING, Professor of English 

JESSIE L. FLEMING, Professor of Music 

MAURICE C. FLEMING, Professor of Education 

RALPH D. FORNEY, Assistant Professor of Physical Science 
BERNARD A. FUSARO, Professor of Mathematics 

LEONARD J. GARIGLIANO, Professor of Education 

ROBERT A. HEDEEN, Professor of Biological Sciences 
WINIFRED G. HELMES, Professor of History 

JOSEPH D. JONES, Associate Professor of Mathematical Sciences 
KATHLEEN K. KOLLS, Assistant Professor of Nursing 

JOHN E. LEWIS, Professor of Business Administration/Finance 


JOHN B. MAY, Professor of Psychology 
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Emeriti 


M.P. MINTON, Dean Emeritus 


MARIUNA MORRISON, Associate Professor of Health/Physical Education 


DOROTHY NEWCOMB, Assistant Director of the Library 

A. NAYLAND PAGE, Professor of History/Political Science 

WILLIAM E. PALMER, Associate Professor of Modern Languages 
DOROTHY LEE POWELL, Director of Records 

EDNA B. QUINN, Professor of Nursing 

JACK A. RANSBOTTOM, Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
ELIZABETH RICKERT, Director of the Health Center 

OREM E. ROBINSON JR., Dean of Student Affairs 

BARBARA A. SCHULTZ, Associate Professor of Education 
CHARLES F. SMITH JR., Associate Professor of Music 


WILLIAM F. STANDAERT, Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 


BOBBY J. STARK, Associate Professor of Business Administration/Economics 


C. AUDREY STEWART, Associate Dean of Student Affairs 

S. GOLDSBOROUGH TYLER, Associate Professor of Education 
GEORGE V. WALSH, Professor of Philosophy 

FRANK D. WHITE, Professor of Mathematics 

LOUISE S. WHITE, Assistant Professor of Health/Physical Education 
ALETHEA H. WHITNEY, Professor of Health/Physical Education 
KENNETH E. WILKERSON, Professor of Communication Arts 
CHARLES O. WINGO JR., Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences 
HOWARD E. WRIGHT, Professor of Psychology 


WILLIAM H. WROTEN JR., Professor of History/Political Science 
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Appendices 


Appendix A 

tudents may locate the following policies in their 
respective publications by referring to the table of con- 
tents/index. 


Policies that Appear in the Academic 
Schedule Bulletins: 


Catalogue Supplement (contains updates to poli- 
cies and procedures found in the University 
Catalogue) 

Final Examinations Policies 

Late Registration 

Pass/No Credit—Pass/Fail 

Removal of Incompletes 

Withdrawals 


Policies that Appear in Code of Maryland 
Regulations: 


Maryland Higher Education Commission Student 
Transfer Policy 


Policies that Appear in the Drug-Free 
Campus, Drug-Free Workplace Brochure: 


Alcohol Abuse Policy 

Drug Abuse Policy 

Policy on a Drug-Free Workplace 

State of Maryland Substance Abuse Policy 


Policies that Appear in the Faculty 
Handbook: 


Academic Advising 

Academic Clemency 

Academic Integrity 

Affirmative Action and Equal Opportunity 

AIDS 

Alleged Arbitrary and Capricious Grading 

Classification of Undergraduate Students 

Classroom and Related Responsibilities of Faculty 

Combined Bachelor’s/Master’s Programs 

Community Service 

Confidentiality and Disclosure of Student Records 

Continuing Education 

Degree and Curricular Requirements 

Eligibility to Register 

Evaluation of Performance of Faculty 

Examination and Portfolio Assessment 

Misconduct/Scholarly Work 

Scheduling Academic Assignments on Religious 
Observances 

Sexual Harassment 

Student Request for Waivers of Academic Policies 

Summer and Special Sessions 

Undergraduate Student Concurrent Inter-Institu- 
tional Registration 


Use of Facilities for Public Meetings 
Violence and Extremism 


Policies that Appear in the Procedures, 
Policies and Services Brochure: 


Building Access Control 

Campus Police Officers’ Authority 
Campus Security 

Drug and Alcohol 

Off-Campus Behavior 


Policies that Appear in the Residence Hall 
Information Booklet: 


Access to Residence Halls 

Alcohol 

Common Area Damages 

Damage 

Drugs 

Electrical Appliances 

Eligibility for Residence 

Facility Policies 

Facility Repair Service 

Fire Drills 

First-Time Residents 

Handicap Accommodations 

Identification Card 

Maintenance Concerns 

New or Returning Students Seeking to Terminate 

Contracts 

Noise 

Petition for Release from Contract for Spring Se- 
mester 

Random Room Selection Process 

Rates and Refunds 

Refrigerators 

Reservation Procedures for Returning Students 

Residence Keys 

Room Furnishings 

Room Services 

Room Changes 

Room Inspections 

Room Check-in 

Room Check-out 

Room Sign-up for Chesapeake Hall 

Safety 

Security 

Smoking Policy 

Tack Strips 

Telephones 

Termination by University 

Toilet Stoppages 

Use of Residence Halls by Guests 

Vacations 

Window Displays 

Winter Term and Summer Session Housing 
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Policies that Appear in the Residence Halls 
Contract: 
Access to Rooms 
Alcohol Policy 
Breach of Contract 7 
Condition/Disability Influencing Assignment 
Conditions of Residency 
Damage Assessment 
Drugs 
Duration of Contract 
Electrical Appliances 
Eligibility for Residency 
Loss of Property 
New or Returning Students Seeking to Terminate 
Contracts 
Noise 
Petition for Release from Contract for Spring Se- 
mester 
Rates and Refunds 
Residents’ Responsibilities 
Room Changes 
Safety 
Search of Rooms 
Security 
Smoking Policy 
Termination by University 
University Responsibility 
Use of Residence Halls by Guests 


Policies that Appear in the Student-Athlete 
Handbook: 
Athlete Eligibility 
Athletics Equipment 
Class Attendance 
Code of Conduct 
Deficit Points System 
Dress Code 
Drug and Alcohol Policy 
Medical Procedures 
Transfer Policy 


Policies that Appear in the Student 
Handbook: 


Academic Policies and Procedures 

Alcohol and Other Drug Policy 

Becoming a Recognized Club or Organization 

Closing Due to Inclement Weather 

Code of Conduct 

Equal Opportunity Policy 

Events Open to the University Community 

Grievance Policy 

Judicial System Policies and Procedures 

Living on Campus Policies and Guidelines 

Random Room Selection Process 

Reporting Sexual Offenses 

Sexual Harassment 

Smoking Policy 

Student Academic Integrity 

Use of Facilities/Grounds for Meetings, Assem- 
blies, Rallies, etc. 


Policies that Appear in the University 
Catalogue: 


Academic Clemency Policy 
Academic Misconduct 
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Admission Policies 
For High Schoo! Graduates 
For Early Admissions 
For Non-High School Graduates 
For International Students 
For Immigrant Students 
For Veterans 
For Transfer Students 
For Former SSU Students 
Class Attendance 
Equal Opportunity Policy 
Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act 
Graduate Requirements 
Maryland Admissions Requirements 
Maryland Higher Education Commission Student 
Transfer Policies 
Non-Traditional Credit Policies 
Proposed Refund Policy 
Readmission 
Student Residency Classification for Admission, 
Tuition and Charge Differential Purposes 
Transfer of Credit from Other Institutions 
Waivers of Academic Policies and Procedures 
Withdrawal from the: University 


Policies that Appear in the University System 
of Maryland Policies: 

Academic Advising 

Academic Calendar 

Academic Clemency 

Academic Transcripts and Financial Aid Records 

Acts of Violence and Extremism 

Admissions 

Affirmative Action and Equal Opportunity 

AIDS 

Classification of Undergraduate Students 

Combined Bachelor’s and Master’s Programs 

Community Service 

Confidentiality and Disclosure of Student Records 

Constitution of the University System Student 
Council 

Continuing Education 

Copyrights 

Credit by Examination and Portfolio Assessment 

Curricular and Degree Requirements 

Eligibility to Register 

Emergency Conditions—Cancellation of Classes 
and Release of Employees 

Enrollment 

Establishment of Institutional Traffic Regulations 

Faculty, Student and Institutional Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities for Academic Integrity 

Misconduct in Scholarly Work 

Payment of Tuition and Fees 

Reporting of Campus Crime Statistics 

Reports of Intercollegiate Athletics 

Review of Alleged Arbitrary and Capricious Grad- 
ing 

Scheduling of Academic Assignments on Dates 
of Religious Observance 

Sexual Harassment—tinterim Policy 

Sexual Harassment—University System of Mary- 
land Policy 

Student Affairs 

Student Athletics 

Student Employment 

Student Financial Aid 





Student Housing 

Student Publications 

Student Residency Classification for Admission, 
Tuition and Charge Differential Purposes 

Summer and Special Sessions 

Tuition, Fees and Charges 

Tuition Remission for Spouses and Dependent 
Children of Faculty and Staff 

Undergraduate Student Concurrent Inter-Institu- 
tional Registration 

University System Student Council Policy 

Use of Alcohol Beverages at University System 
Institutions and Facilities 

Waiver of Application Fees 

Waiver of Tuition and Granting of Other Privileges 
for Senior Citizens of the State of Maryland 

Waiver of Tuition for Meritorious Undergraduate 
Students 
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Maryland Admissions Requirements 


1. The Maryland Higher Education Commission set as 
a minimum admission standard for all full-time and 
part-time entering freshmen who have graduated 
from high school within five years of admission a 
high school average of C (2.0) or better. Each 
institution, however, is encouraged to adopt 
standards above the minimum level. 

2. Each institution will develop predictive measures of 
probable academic success and identify any 
additional admissions criteria. 

3. Students who have earned fewer than 24 credit hours 
and desire to transfer to state universities and 
colleges will be admitted under the conditions set 
down in accordance with the Maryland Student 
Transfer Policies, which require equal treatment of 
native and transfer students. 

4. In order to attain junior status (60 credit hours), a 
student must have earned a grade point average of 
C (2.0) or better. 

a. In order to ensure equal treatment of the native 
and transfer student, a transfer student who has 
earned 60 or more credits at prior institutions 
must have attained a C (2.0) cumulative average 
to be accepted at any state university/college. 

5. Admission to some designated programs may require 
higher standards to be limited by the opportunities 
available to complete a clinical or other requirement 
of the major program. 

a. The institutional standards shall be approved by 
the Maryland Higher Education Commission and 
shall be reviewed by the commission on an 
annual basis. 

b. Such standards shall be published in the 
institution’s catalogue. 


Policy on Student Residency Classification 
for Admission, Tuition and Charge 
Differential Purposes 

|. POLICY 

It is the policy of the Board of Regents of the University 
System of Maryland to recognize the categories of in- 
State and out-of-state students for purposes of admis- 
sion, tuition and charge differentials at those institu- 
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tions where such differentiation has been established. 

The student is responsible for providing the informa- 

tion necessary to establish eligibility for in-state resi- 

dent status. Students who are financially independent 
or financially dependent, as defined herein, shall have 
their residency classification determined on the basis 
of permanent residence, which, for purposes of this 
policy, shall be determined by the criteria set forth in 
|.A-E below. Students will be assigned in-state status 
for admission, tuition and charge differential purposes 
only if the student (if financially independent) or the 

student’s parent, guardian or spouse (in the case of a 

financially dependent student) fulfill all of the following: 

A. For at least 12 consecutive months immediately 
prior to and including the last date available to 
register for courses in the semester/term for which 
the petition applies, the student (if financially 
independent) or the student’s parent, guardian or 
spouse (if financially dependent) MUST: 

1. own and continuously occupy or rent and 
continuously occupy living quarters in Maryland. 
There must exist a genuine deed or lease in the 
individual's name reflecting payments/rents and 
terms typical of those in the community at the 
time executed. Persons not having such a lease 
may submit an affidavit reflecting payments/rents 
and terms as well as the name and address of 
the person to whom payments are made, which 
may be considered as meeting this condition. As 
an alternative to ownership or rental of living 
quarters in Maryland, a student may share living 
quarters in Maryland which are owned or rented 
and occupied by a parent, legal guardian or 
spouse; 

2. maintain within Maryland substantially all 
personal property; 

3. pay Maryland income taxes on all earned taxable 
income including all taxable income earned 
outside the state; 

4. receive no public assistance from a state other 
than the State of Maryland or from a city, county 
or municipal agency other than one in Maryland; 

5. have a legal ability under federal and Maryland 
law to reside permanently in Maryland without 
interruption. 

B. For at least 11 consecutive months immediately prior 
to and including the last date available to register 
for courses in the semester for which the application 
applies, the student (if financially independent) or 
the student’s parent, guardian or spouse (if 
financially dependent) must: 

1. register all owned motor vehicles in Maryland; 
and 

2. obtain a valid driver’s license issued by the State 
of Maryland, if licensed to drive in any other 
jurisdiction. 

C. Within the 12 consecutive months immediately prior 
to and including the last date available to register 
for courses in the semester for which the application 
applies, the student (if financially independent) or 
the student’s parent, guardian or spouse (if 
financially dependent) must register to vote in 
Maryland, if registered in any other jurisdiction. 

D. A financially dependent student classified as in-state 
loses that status at such time as the student no 
longer meets on or more of the criteria set forth in 
|.A-C. A financially dependent student classified as 
in-state loses that status at such time as the parent, 
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Appendices 


guardian or spouse on whom the status was based 

no longer meets one or more of those criteria. 

E. In-state status based on permanent residence is lost 
at any time a financially independent student 
establishes a permanent residence outside the state 
of Maryland. If the parent, guardian or spouse 
through whom a financially dependent student has 
attained in-state. status establishes a permanent 
residence outside the state of Maryland, the in-state 
Status is lost. In each instance, the student will then 
be assessed out-of-state tuition and charges 
beginning the next semester or session. 

F. In addition, persons in the following categories of 
students shall be accorded the benefits of in-state 
Status for the period in which any of the following 
conditions apply: 

1. a full-time or part-time (at least 50 percent time) 
regular employee of the University System of 
Maryland; 

2. the spouse or dependent child of a full-time or 
part-time (at least 50 percent time) regular 
employee of the University System of Maryland: 

3. a full-time active member of the Armed Forces of 
the United States whose home of residence is 
Maryland or one who resides or is stationed in 
Maryland, or the spouse or a financially 
dependent child of such a person; 

4. for UMUC, a full-time active member of the Armed 
Forces of the United States on active duty, or 
the spouse of a member of the Armed Forces of 
the United States on active duty; and 

5. a graduate assistant appointed through the 
University System of Maryland for the semester/ 
term of the appointment (except through prior 
arrangement, status is applicable only for 
enrollment at the institution awarding the 
assistantship). 

G. Students not entitled to in-state status under the 
preceding paragraphs shall be assigned out-of-state 
Status for admission, tuition and charge differential 
purposes. 


ll. PROCEDURES 

A. An initial determination of in-state status will be made 
by the University at the time a student's application 
for admission is under consideration. The 
determination made at that time, and any 
determination made thereafter, shall prevail for each 
semester/term until the determination is successfully 
challenged in a timely manner. 

B. Achange in residency status must be requested by 
submitting a University System of Maryland “Petition 
for Change in Residency Classification for 
Admission, Tuition and Charge Differential.” A 
student applying for a change to in-state status must 
furnish all required documentation with the petition 
by the last published date to register for the 
forthcoming semester/term for which a residency 
Classification is sought. 

C. The student shall notify the institution in writing within 
15 days of any change of circumstances which may 
alter in-state status. 

D. In the event incomplete, false or misleading 

information is presented, the institution may, at its 

discretion, revoke in-state status and take other 
disciplinary actions provided for by the institution’s 
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policy. If in-state status is gained due to false or 
misleading information, the University reserves the 
right to retroactively assess all out-of-state charges 
for each semester/term affected. 

E. Each institution of the University System of Maryland 
shall develop and publish additional procedures to 
implement this policy. Procedures shall provide that 
on request the president or designee has the 
authority to waive any residency criterion as set forth 
in Section |, if itis determined that application of the 
criteria creates an unjust result. These procedures 
shall be filed with the Office of the Chancellor. 


Ili. DEFINITIONS 

A. Financially Dependent: For purposes of this policy, 
a financially dependent student is one who is claimed 
as a dependent for tax purposes, or who receives 
more than one-half of his or her support from a 
parent, legal guardian or spouse during the 12- 
month period immediately prior to the last published 
date for registration for the semester or session. Ifa 
student receives more than one-half of his or her 
support in the aggregate from a parent and/or legal 
guardian and/or spouse, the student shall be 
considered financially dependent on the person 
providing the greater amount of support. The 
dependent relationship must have formally existed 
by legally contracted marriage or court order 
recognized under the laws of the State of Maryland 
for at least 12 consecutive months immediately prior 
to and including the last date available to register 
for courses in the semester/term for which the 
petition applies. 

B. Financially Independent: A financially independent 
student is one who declares to be financially 
independent as defined herein; does not appear as 
a dependent on the federal or state income tax 
returns of any other person; receives less than one- 
half of his or her support from another person(s); 
and demonstrates that he or she provides through 
self-generated support one-half or more of his or 
her total expenses. 

C. Parent: A parent may be a natural parent or, if 
established by a court order recognized under the 
laws of the State of Maryland, an adoptive parent. 

D. Guardian: A guardian is a person so appointed by a 
court order recognized under the laws of the State 
of Maryland. 

E. Spouse: A spouse is a partner in a legally contracted 
marriage as recognized under the laws of the State 
of Maryland. 

F. Self-generated: Describes income which is derived 
solely from compensation for an: individual's own 
efforts as evidenced, for example by federal or state 
W-2 forms or IRS Form 1099 where interest income 
is based upon finances created from one’s own 
efforts. For the purposes of this policy, grants, 
stipends, awards, benefits, ioans and gifts (including 
federal and state aid, grants and loans) may not be 
used as self-generated income. 

G. Regular Employee: A regular employee is a person 
employed by the University System of Maryland who 
is assigned to a state budget line. Examples of 
categories NOT considered regular employees are 
graduate assistants, contingent employees if and 
when needed, and temporaries. 
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